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KING    HENRY  VI. 

PART   I.* 


Vol.  Xllt 


*  King  Henky  VI.  Part  I.]  The  hiftorical  tranla6lion 
contained  in  this  play,  take  in  the  compals  of  above  thirty  years. 
I  muft  obferve,  howeverj  that  our  author,  in  the  three  parts  of 
Henry  VI.  has  not  been  very  precife  to  the  date  and  difpolition  of" 
his  fads  ;  but  fhuffled  them,  backwards  and  forvi^ards,  out  of 
time.  For  inftance  ;  the  lord  Talbot  is  killed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  A61  of  this  play,  vi^ho  in  reality  did  not  fall  till  the  13th 
of  July,  1453  :  and  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  opens  with 
the  marriage  of  the  king,  which  was  folemnized  eight  years  be- 
fore Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  1445.  Again,  in  the  Second 
Part,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  is  introduced  to  infult  Queen  Mar- 
garet ;  though  her  penance  and  banilhment  for  forcery  happened 
three  years  before  that  princefs  came  over  to  England.  I  could 
point  out  many  other  tranfgreflions  againft  hillory,  as  far  as  the 
order  of  time  is  concerned.  Indeed,  though  there  are  feveral 
mafter-ftrokes  in  thefe  three  playS,  which  inconteftibly  betray  the 
workmanfhip  of  Shakfpcare  ;  yet  I  am  almoft  doubtful,  whe- 
ther they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.  And  unlefs  they  were 
wrote  by  him  very  early,  I  iliould  rather  imagine  them  to  have 
been  brought  to  him  as  a  director  of  the  ftage  j  and  fo  have  re- 
ceived feme  hnifhing  beauties  at  his  hand.  An  accurate  obferver 
will  eafily  fee,  the  didtion  of  them  is  more  obfolete,  and  the  num- 
bers more  mean  and  profaical,  than  in  the  generality  of  his 
genuine  compolitions.     Theobald, 

Having  given  my  opinion  very  fully  relative  to  thefe  plays  at 
the  end  of  Tlie  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  is  here  only 
neceffary  to  apprize  the  reader  what  my  hypothefis  is,  that  he 
may  be  the  better  enabled,  as  he  proceeds,  to  judge  concerning 
its  probability.  Like  many  others,  I  was  long  ftruck  with  the 
many  evident  Shahfpearianifrns  in  thefe  plays,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  carry  fuch  decilive  weight,  that  I  could  fcarcely  bring 
myfelf  to  examine  with  attention  any  of  the  arguments  hat  have 
been  urged  againft  his  being  the  author  of  them.  I  am  now  fur- 
prized,  (and  my  readers  perhaps  may  fay  tlie  fame  thing  of  them- 
felves,)  that  I  Ihould  never  have  adverted  to  a  very  ftriking  cir- 
cumftance  which  diftinguifties  this^7y?  part  from  the  other  parts 
of  King  Henry  VI.  This  circumftance  is,  that  none  of  thefe 
Shakiperian  palfages  are  to  be  found  here,  though  feveral  are 
fcattered  through  the  two  other  parts.  I  am  therefore  decifively 
of  opinion  that  this  play  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare.  The 
realons  on  which  that  opinion  is  founded,  are  ftated  at  large  in 
the  Diirertation  above  referred  to.  But  I  would  here  requeft  the 
reader  to  attend  particularly  to  the  verfification  of  this  piece,  (of 
which  almoft  eveiy  line  has  a  paufe  at  the  end,)  which  is  fo 
different  from  that  of  Shakfpeare's  undoubted  plays,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  fucceeding  pieces  as  altered  by  him,  and 
fo  exadly  correfponds  with  that  of  the  tragedies  written  by  others 
before  and  about  the  time  of  his  firft  commencing  author,  that 


this  alone  might  decide  tlie  queftion,  without  taking  into  the  ac- 
count the  numerous  claflical  alkifions  which  are  found  in  this  firft 
part.  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  this  argument 
deferves  attention,  from  the  feveral  extrafts  from  thofe  ancient 
pieces  which  he  will  lind  in  the  Eflay  on  this  fubjeft. 

Witli  refpeft  to  the  fecorid  and  third  parts  of  King  Henry  VL 
or,  as  they  were  originally  called.  The  Contention  of  the  Two 
famous  Hoiifes  of  Yorke  and  Lancqjler,  they  Hand,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  on  a  very  different  ground  from  that  of  this  firft  part, 
or,  as  I  believe  it  was  anciently  called.  The  Play  of  King 
Henry  VI. — The  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto, 
1600,  was,  I  conceive,  the  production  of  fome  playwright  who 
preceded,  or  was  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare ;  and  out  of 
that  piece  he  formed  the  two  plays  which  are  now  denominated 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  ;  as,  out  of  the 
old  plays  of  King  John  and  I^he  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  he  formed 
two  other  plays  with  the  fame  titles.  For  the  reafons  on  which 
this  opinion  is  formed,  I  mufl  again  refer  to  my  Effay  on  this 
fubjeCt. 

Tliis  old  play  of  King  Henry  VI.  now  before  us,  or  as  our 
author's  editors  have  called  it,  the  fr/i  part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
I  fuppofe,  to  have  been  written  in  158y,  or  before.  See  An  At- 
tempt to  afcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol.  II. 
The  difpofition  of  fa6ts  in  thefe  three  plays,  not  always  corref- 
ponding  with  the  dates,  which  Mr,  Theobald  mentions,  and  the 
want  of  uniformity  and  confillency  in  the  feries  of  events  exhi- 
bited, may  perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for  by  the 
hypothefis  now  ftated.  As  to  our  author's  having  accepted  thefe 
pieces  as  a  Direbior  of  the  flage,  he  had,  I  fear,  no  pretenfion 
to  luch  a  fituation  at  fo  early  a  period.     Malone. 

The  chief  argument  on  which  the  firll  paragraph  of  the  fore- 
going note  depends,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  conclulive.  This 
hifiorical  play  might  have  been  one  of  our  author's  earlieft  dra- 
matick  efforts  :  and  almofl  every  young  poet  begins  his  career  by 
imitation.  Shakfpeare,  therefore,  till  he  felt  his  own  ftrengtl*, 
perhaps  fervilely  conformed  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  pre- 
decelibrs.     Thus,  the  captive  eaglet  defcribed  by  Rovve  ; 

"  a  while  endures  liis  cage  and  chains, 

"  And  like  a  prifoner  with  the  clown  remains  : 
"  But  when  his  plumes  fhoot  forth,  his  pinions  fwell, 
"  He  quits  the  rullick  and  his  homely  cell, 
"  Breaks  from  his  bonds,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
"  Full  in  the  fun's  bright  beams  he  foars  away." 
"What  further  remarks  I  may  offer  on  this  fubjeil,  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  notes  to  Mr.  Malone's  Elfay,  from  which  I  do 
not  wantonly  difier, — though  hardily,  I  confefs,  as  far  as  my 
fentiments  may  feem  to  militate  agaiafi  thofe  of  Dr.  Farmer. 

Steevens, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Glofter,  Uiicle  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 
Duke  qfBedford,uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  of  France. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  Uncle  to  the 

King. 
Henry  Beaufort,  great  Uncle  to  the  King,    BiJJiop  of 

Winchefter,  and  afterwards  Cardinal. 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerfet ;  afterwards,  Duke. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  elde/i  Son  of  Richard  late  Earl 

of  Cambridge  ;  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
Earl  of  Warwick.    Earl  of  SaWihury.   Earl  of  Sxxf^olk. 
Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewlbury  : 
John  Talbot,  his  Son. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 
Sir  John  Failolfe.     Sir  William  Lucy. 
Sir  William  Glanfdale.     Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 
Mayor  0/ London.  Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  theTower. 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Rofe,  or  York  Faction. 
Baiiet,  of  the  Red  Rofe,  or  Lancafter  Faction. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Reignier,  Duke  of  An)ovi,  and  titular  King  of  Naples. 

Duke  of  Burgundy.     Duke  of  Alenqon. 

Governor  of  Paris.      Baftard  of  Orleans. 

Mafier-Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bourdeaux. 

yl  French  Sergeant,     ji  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  Father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  Daughter  to  Reignier ;   afterwards  married 

to  King  Henry. 
■  Countefs  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc, 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tower,  Heralds,   Officers,  Soldiers,  Meffengers,  and 
feveral  Attendants  both  on  the  Englifh  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 


Illliiil 


FIRST  PART  OF 


KING   HENRY  VI. 


ACT   I.      SCENE   I. 

Weftminfter  Jhhey. 

Dead  march.  Corpfe  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  dif- 
covered,  lying  injiate;  attended  on  by  the  Dukes 
o/Bedford,  GlosteRj  r/72^  Exeter;  the  Earl 
o/^  Warwick/  the  Bijliop  o/*  Winchefter,  He- 
ralds, ^c. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black/  yield  day 
to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  dates, 

^  earl  q/"Warwick  ;]  The  Earl  of  JVarwick  who  makes 

his  appearance  in  the  firlt  fcene  of  this  play  is  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  who  is  a  charader  in  Ki?ig  Henry  V.  The  Earl  who 
appears  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  it,  is  Richard  Nevil,  fon  to  the 
Earl  of  Salijlury ,  who  became  poflelTed  of  the  title  in  right  of 
his  wife,  Anne,  lifter  of  Henry  Beauchawp,  Duke  of  Warwick, 
on  the  death  of  Anne  his  only  child  in  1449.  Richard,  the  fa- 
ther of  this  Henry,  was  appointed  governor  to  the  king,  on  the 
demife  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  died  in  1439. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  the  author  meant  to  confound  the 
two  chara6lers.     Ritson. 

*  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,']  Alluding  to  our  ancient 
ftage-pradice  when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  expefted.     So,  in  Sid- 
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6  FIRST  PART  OF 

Brandlfli  your  cryftal  trefTes  ^  in  the  iky ; 

And  with  them  fcourge  the  bad  revolting  ftars, 

That  have  confented  +  unto  Henry's  death  ! 

ney's  Arcadia,  Book  II :  "  There  arofe,  even  with  the  funne,  a 
vaile  of  darke  cloudes  before  his  face,  which  fhortly  had  Hacked 
over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  preparing  (as  it  were)  a  mournfull 
ftage  for  a  tragedie  to  be  played  on."  See  alfo  Mr.  Malone's 
Hijiorical  Account  of  the  Englifk  Stage.     Steevens. 

^  Brandlfli  your  cryftal  treff'es — ]  Cryfial  is  an  epithet  re- 
peatedly beftowed  on  comets  by  our  ancient  writers.  So^  in  a 
Sonnet,  by  Lord  Sterline,  l604  : 

"  When  as  thofe  chryftal  comets  whiles  appear," 
Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.  ex.  applies  it  to  a  lady's 
face  : 

"  Like  funny  beams  threw  from  her  chryflal  face." 
Again,  in  an  ancient  fong  entitled  The  falling  out  of  Lovers  is 
the  renewing  of  Love  : 

"  You  chryflal  planets  Ihine  all  clear 
"  And  light  a  lover  s  way." 
"  There  is  alfo  a  white  comet  with  filver  haires,"  fays  Pliny, 
as  tranl}ated  by  P.  Holland,  16OI.     Steevens. 

*  That  have  confented — ]  If  this  exprefiion  means  no  more 
than  that  the  ftars  gave  a  bare  coyfent,  or  agreed  to  let  King 
Henry  die,  it  does  no  great  honour  to  its  author.  I  believe  to 
confent,  in  this  inftance,  means  to  aft  in  concert.  Concentus, 
Lat.  Thus  Erato  the  mufe,  applauding  the  fong  of  Apollo,  in 
Lyly's  Midas,  15g2,  cries  out :  "  O  fweet  confent  /"  i.  e.  fweet 
union  of  founds.    Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  ii : 

"  Such  muiick  his  wife  words  with  time  confented" 
Again,  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Culex : 

"  Chaunted  their  fundry  notes  with  fweet  concent." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  24th  Book  of   Homer's 
Odyjey  : 

"  all  the  facred  nine 

*'  Of  deathlefs  mufes,  paid  thee  dues  divine  : 
"  By  varied  turns  their  heavenly  voices  venting ; 
"  Ail  in  deep  paihon  for  thy  death  confenting." 
Confented,  or  as  it  fliould  be  fpelt,  concented,  means,  have 
thrown  thewfelves  into  a  malignant  configuration,    to  promote 
the  death  of  Henry.     Spenfer,  in  more  than  one  inftance,  fpells 
this  word  as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  Shakfpeare  ,  as  does  Ben 
Jonfon,  in  his  Epithalamion  on  Mr.  IVefton.      The  following 
lines,        ••     '        • 


KING  HENRY  VI. 

Henry  the  fifth, 5  too  famous  to  live  long  !^ 
England  ne'er  loft  a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 


*f  fliall  we  curfe  the  planets  of  mifhap, 

"  That  plotted  thus,"  &c. 
feem  to  countenance  my  explanation  ;  and  FalftafF  fays  of  Shal- 
low's fervants,  that  " they  flock  together  in  cojifent,  like  fo 

many  wild  geefe."  See  alfo  Tully  cle  Natura  Dcorum,  Lib.  II. 
ch.  xlvi ;  "  Nolo  in  ftellaram  ratione  multus  vobis  videri,  maxi- 
meque  earum  quae  errare  dicuntur.  Quarum  tantus  efl:  contentus 
ex  dillimilibus  motibus,"  &c. 

Milton  ufes  the  word,  and  with  the  fame  meaning,  in  his 
Penferofo  : 

"  Whofe  power  hath  a  true  confent 

"  With  planet,  or  with  element."     Steevens. 

Steevens  is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  cojifcjited.  So, 
in  The  Knight  of  the  burning  Piftle,  the  Merchant  i*ays  to  Mer- 
rythought : 

"  ■ -too  late,  I  well  perceive, 

*"  Thou  art  confenting  to  my  daughter's  lofs," 
and  in  The  Chances,  Antonio,  fpeaking  of  the  wench  who  robbed 
him,  fays  : 

"  And  alfo  the  fiddler  who  was  conjetitlng  with  her," 
meaning  the  fiddler  that  was  her  accomplice. 

The  word  appears  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  fifth  fcene 
of  this  A6t,  where  Talbot  fays  to  his  troops  : 

"  You  all  confented  unto  Salitbury's  death, 

"  For  none  would  ilrike  a  ftroke  in  his  revenge." 

M.Mason. 
Confent,  in  all  the  books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  long 
afterwards,  is  the  ufual  fpelling  of  the  word  concent.  See 
Vol.  \.  p.  g6,  n.  3 ;  and  A^  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Ad  V.  fc.  i.  In  other 
places  I  have  adopted  the  modern  and  more  proper  fpelling  ;  but, 
in  the  prefent  inltance,  I  apprehend,  the  word  was  ufed  in  its 
ordinary  fenfe.  In  the  fecond  Aft,  Talbot,  reproaching  the  fol- 
diery,  ufes  the  fame  exprelfion,  certainly  without  any  idea  of  a 
malignant  configuration  : 

*■'  You  all  confented  unto  ^^Y\{bviry's  death.'''     Malone. 

^  Henry  theffth,']   Old  copy,  redundantly, — KiTig  Henry  &rc. 

Steevens. 
^  -too  famous  to  live  long  f]     So,  in  King  Richard  HI : 

"  So  wife  fo  young,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live  long." 

Stsevens. 
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Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  delerving  to  command : 
His  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams ; 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  ;7 
His  fparkling  eyes  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  lun,  fierce  bent  againfl  their  faces. 
What  fhould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

ExE.  We  mourn  in  black  ;  Why  mourn  we  not 
in  blood  ? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  (hall  revive : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  difhonourable  vi6tory 
We  with  our  fiately  prefence  glorify. 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  ?  fhall  we  curfe  the  planets  of  mifhap. 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  fhall  we  think  the  fubtle-witted  French  ^ 
Conjurers  and  forcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verfes  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

IViN.  He  was  a  king  blefs'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 


^  His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  j]     So,  in 
Troilus  and  Cre/Jida  : 

"  The  dragon  tving  of  night  oerjpreads  the  earth." 

Steevens. 
'  the  fultle-witted  French  &c.]  There  was  a  notion  pre- 
valent a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
charms.  As  fuperftition  grew  weaker,  thefe  charms  were  ima- 
gined only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author's 
time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  Irifh  could  kill  rats  by  a  fong. 

Johnson, 
So,    in   Reginald    Scot's  Difcoverie  of    Witchcraft,    1584: 
''  The  Iriflimen  addift  themfelves,  &c.  yea  they  will  not  fticke 
to  affirme  tliat  they  can  rime  either  man  or  beaft  to  death." 

Steevens. 


J  OMW  DUKJE  '©f  BEJD)]F©]RlD)lRiE  GIEKTof  JTRA^CE  , 


^efl^i//,  yj. . 


KING  HENRY  VI.  9 

So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  fight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  holts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  fo  profperous. 

Glo.  The  church  !  where  is  it  ?  Had  not  church- 
men pray'd, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  fo  foon  decay 'd : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a  fchool-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

JViN.  Glofter,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
te6lor ; 
And  lookefl  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  fhe  holdeth  thee  in  awe, 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'ft  the  flefh  ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'ft, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  againfl  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Ceafe,  ceafe  thefe  jars,  and  refl  your  minds 
in  peace ! 
Let's  to  the  altar  ; — Heralds,  wait  on  us  :  — 
Inflead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms  ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. — 
Poflerity,  await  for  wretched  years. 
When  at  their  mothers'  moift  eyes  9  babes  (hall  fuck; 
Our  ifle  be  made  a  nourifh  of  fait  tears,'  ? 

'  ' •moift  eyes — ]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  firfl,  re- 
dundantly,— vioijtend.     Steevens. 

*  Our  ifle  he  made  a  nourifli  of  fait  tears,'\  Mr.  Pope — ?na- 
rijh.  All  the  old  copies  read,  a  nourijh  :  and  confidering  it  is 
faid  in  the  line  immediately  preceding,  that  babes  ll^all  fuok  at 
their  mothers'  moift  eyes,  it  feems  very  probable  that  our  author 
wrote,  a  nourice,  i.  e.  tliat  the  whole  ifle  fhonW  be  one  common 
nurfe,  or  nourijlier,  of  tears  :  and  thofe  be  the  nourilliment  of 
its  miferable  ilTue.     Theobald. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  nonfenfe  !  But  he  did  not  know  that  ma- 
rijli  is  an  old  word  for  marfli  or  fen  ;  and  thei'efore  very  judi- 
cioufly  thus  correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Wareurton. 
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And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. — 
Henry  the  fifth  !  thy  ghoft  I  invocate ; 
Profper  this  reahn,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  ! 
Combat  with  adverfe  planets  in  the  heavens  ! 
A  far  more  glorious  flar  thy  foul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Caefar,  or  bright  ^ 

We  fliotild  certainly  read — marijli.     So,  in  The  SpaniJJi  Tra- 

s^^y-  .         '      .       .      . 

"  Made  mountains  marjli,  with  fpring-tides  of  my  tears." 

RlTSON. 

t  have  been  informed,  that  what  we  call  at  prefent  a^Jlew,  in 
which  fifli  are  preferved  alive,  was  anciently  called  a  nourijii. 
Nourice,  however,  Fr.  a  nurfe,  was  anciently  fpelt  many  differ- 
ent ways,  among  which  nourijh  was  one.  So,  in  Syr  Eglamour 
of  Artois,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Of  that  chylde  fhe  was  blyth, 

"  After  noryjhes  flie  fent  belive." 
A  nourijh  therefore  in  this  paffage  of  our  author  may  fignify  a 
nurfe,  as  it  apparently  does  in  the  Tragedies  of  John  Bochas, 
by  Lydgate,  B.I.  c.  xii : 

"  Athenes  whan  it  was  in  his  floures 

"  Was  called  nourijh  of  philofophers  wife." 

-Juice  tellus  general,  leonuni 

Arida  nutrix.     Steevens. 

Spenfer,  in  his  Ruins  of  Time,  ufes  nourice  as  an  Englifli 
word  : 

"  Chaucer,  the  nourice  of  antiquity."     Malone. 

*  Than  Julius  defar,  or  bright — ]  I  can't  guefs  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  hemiftich  and  imperfect  fenfe  in  this  place ;  'tis  not 
impoffible  it  might  have  been  filled  up  with — Francis  Drake, 
though  that  were  a  terrible  anachronifm  (as  bad  as  Hector's 
quoting  Ariftotle  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida) ;  yet  perhaps  at  the 
time  that  brave  Englifliman  was  in  his  glory,  to  an  Englifh- 
hearted  audience,  and  pronounced  by  fome  favourite  a6tor,  the 
thing  might  be  popular,  though  not  judicious  j  and,  therefore, 
by  fome  critick  in  favour  of  the  author,  afterwards  flruck  out. 
But  this  is  a  mere  flight  conje6ture.     Pope. 

To  confute  the  flight  conjefture  of  Pope,  a  whole  page  of  ve- 
hement oppofition  is  annexed  to  this  palfage  by  Theobald.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  has  flopped  at  Ctefar — perhaps  more  judicioufly. 
It  might,  however,  have  been  written — or  bright  Berenice. 

Johnson. 
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Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  lofs,  of  flaughter,  and  difcomfiture : 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans,^ 
Paris,  Guyfors,  Poi(5i:iers,  are  all  quite  loft. 

Bed.  What  fay'll  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corfe  ? 
Speak  foftly ;  or  the  lofs  of  thofe  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burfl  his  lead,  and  rife  from  death, 

Glo.  Is  Paris  loft  ?  is  Roiaen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again, 
Thefe  news  would  caufe  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghoft. 

ExE.  How  were  they  loft  ?  what  treachery  was 
us'd  ? 

Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  mo- 
ney. 
Among  the  foldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  mauitain  feveral  factions  ; 
And,  whilft  a  field  fhould  be  defpatch'd  and  fought, 

Pope's  conje£ture  is  confirmed  by  this  peculiar  circumftance, 
that  two  blazing  ftars  (the  Julhivi  Jidus)  are  part  of  the  arms  of 
the  Drake  family.  It  is  well  known  that  families  and  arms  were 
much  more  attended  to  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  than  they  are  at 
this  day.     M.  Mason, 

This  blank  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the  tranfcriber's  or  compo- 
litor's  not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  So,  in  a  fubfequent 
palTage  the  word  Nero  was  omitted  for  the  fame  reafon.  See  the 
Diflertation  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Malone. 

^  Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans,']  This  verfe  might 
be  completed  by  the  iniertion  of  Rouen  among  the  places  loft, 
as  Glofter  in  his  next  fpeech  infers  that  it  had  been  mentioned 
with  the  reft,     Steevens. 
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You  are  difputlng  of  your  generals. 

One  would  have  ling' ring  wars,  with  little  coll ; 

Another  would  fly  fwift  but  wanteth  wings ; 

A  third  man  thinks/  without  expence  at  all, 

By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 

Awake,  awake,  Englifh  nobility  ! 

Let  not  floth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot : 

Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 

Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

ExE.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral, 
Thefe  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides.5 

Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France  :-— 
Give  me  my  fleeled  coat,  I'll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  thefe  difgraceful  wailing  robes  ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  infl;ead  of  eyes. 
To  weep  their  intermifl^ve  miferies.*^ 

Enter  another  Mefl!enger. 

2  Mess.  Lords,  view  thefe  letters,    full  of  bad 
mifchance, 
France  is  revolted  from  the  Englifh  quite ; 
Except  fome  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims  ; 
The  baftard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  duke  of  Alenqon  flieth  to  his  fide. 


*  A  third  man  thinks,']  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft  omits 
the  word — nian,  and  conleqaently  leaves  the  verfe  imperfeft. 

Steevens, 

*  -her ^flowing  tides.']  i.  e.  England's  flowing  tides. 

Malone. 

^  ——— their  intermiffive  mi feries.]  i.e.  their  miferies,  which 
have  had  only  a  fliort  intermiflion  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death 
to  my  coming  amongft  them.     Warbukton, 
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ExE.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king  !  all  fly  to  him  ! 
O,  whither  (hall  we  fliy  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.    We  will  not  fly,    but  to   our  enemies* 
throats : — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  flack,  Til  flght  it  out. 

Bed.  Glofter,  why  doubt'lt  thou  of  my  forward- 
nefs  ? 
An  army  have  I  mufier'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Mefl!enger. 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your  la- 
ments, 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearfe, — 
I  mull  inform  you  of  a  difmal  flght, 
Betwixt  the  flout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is't  fo  ? 

3  Mess.  O,  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown : 
The  circumfl:ance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  Augull  lafl:,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  fiege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  fcarce  flx  thoufand  in  his  troop,' 
By  three  and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompafled  and  let  upon  : 
No  leifure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  fet  before  his  archers ; 
Inftead  whereof,  fharp  ftakcs,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confufedly, 


^  Having  {\j\\  fcarce  ^c.']     The  modern  editors  read— yt'arc* 
full,  but,  I  think,  unneceHarily.     So,  in  TheTeivpeJl  : 
"  Profpero,  mailer  of  a  full  poor  cell," 

Steeven*?, 
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To  keep  the  horfeinen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 
Ena6led  wonders  ^  with  his  fword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  fent  to  hell,  and  none  durfl  fland  him ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew  -.^ 
The  French  exclaim'd,  The  devil  was  in  arms ; 
AH  the  whole  army  flood  agaz'd  on  him : 
His  foldiers,  fpying  his  undaunted  I'pirit, 
A  Talbot !   a  Talbot !   cried  out  amain, 
And  rufli'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.' 
Here  had  the  conquefl  fully  been  feal'd  up. 
If  fir  John  Faflolfe  *  had  not  play'd  the  coward ; 

^  above  hitman  thought, 

Ena6ted  wonders — ]     So,  m  King  Richard  III : 
"  The  king  enaSis  more  wonders  than  a  man." 

Steevens. 

'  •  he  flew  :]     I  fufpe6t  the  autlaor  wrote  Jiew. 

Malone. 

^  And  ruJJid  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.]  Again,  in  the 
fifth  Ad  of  this  play  : 

"  So,  rufliing  in  the  loivels  of  the  French." 

The  fame  phrafe  had  occurred  in  the  iirfl  part  of  Jeronimo, 
l605: 

"  Meet,  Don  Andrea !  yes,  in  the  battle's  bowels.'" 

Steevens. 

^  If  fir  John  Faftolfe  &c.]  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  notice,  "  That 
Falftaft'  is  here  introduced  again,  who  was  dead  in  Henry  V. 
The  occafion  whereof  is,  that  this  play  was  written  before  King 
Henry  IF.  or  King  Henry  F."  But  it  is  the  hiilorical  Sir  John 
Faftolfe  (for  fo  he  is  called  in  both  our  Chroniclers)  that  is  here 
mentioned  ;  who  was  a  lieutenant  general,  deputy  regent  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford  in  Normandy,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter ;  and 
not  the  comick  charader  afterwards  introduced  by  onr  author, 
and  which  was  a  creature  merely  of  his  own  brain.  Nor  when 
lie  named  him  Fn/jiql/'  do  I  believe  he  had  any  intention  of 
throwing  a  flur  on  the  memory  of  tliis  renowned  old  warrior, 

Theobald, 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  feen  his  notion  contradifted  in  the 
very  line  he  quotes  from.     Fafiolf',    whether  truly  or  notj  is 
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He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  behind,^ 
With  purpofe  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  (truck  one  ftroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  maflacre ; 
Encloled  were  they  with  their  enemies  : 
A  bale  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
Thruft  Talbot  with  a  fpear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all   France,    with  their  chief    allembled 

ftrength, 
Durll:  not  prefume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

faidby  Hall  and  Holinflaed  to  have  been  degraded  for  cowardice. 
Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  Saint  George  for  England,  tells  us,  that  "  he 
was  afterwards,  upon  good  reafon  by  him  alledged  in  his  de- 
fence, rellored  to  his  honour." — "  This  Sir  Juhn  Fn/iolfe,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  was  without  doubt,  a  valiant  and  wife  captain,  not- 
withftanding  the  ftage  hath  made  merry  with  him."     Fakmer. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  ig4,  n.  3 ;  and  Oldys's  Life  of  Sir  John 
Faftolfe  in  the  General  Di&:ionary.     Malone. 

In  the  IStli  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  the  following  cha- 
rafter  of  this  Sir  John  Fajiolph  : 

"  Strong  Fajiolph  with  this  man  compare  we  juftly  may; 
"  By  Sahbury  who  oft  being  ferioully  imployd 
"  In  many  a  brave  attempt  the  general  foe  annoy'd  ; 
"  With  excellent  fuccelTe  in  Main  and  Anjou  fought, 
"  And  many  a  bulwarke  there  into  our  keepuig  brought; 
'      "  And  chofen  to  go  forth  with  Vadamont  in  warre, 
*'  Moll  refolutely  tooke  proud  Renate  duke  of  Barre." 

Steevexs. 
For  an  account  of  this  Sir  John  Faftolfe,  fee  Anftis's  Treatije 
on  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  Parkins's  Supplement  to  Blomfelks 
Hijlory  of  Norfolk  \  Tanner's  Bil-liotheca  Britannica  ;  or  Capel's 
notes.  Vol.  II.  p.  221  ;  and  Sir  John  Fenn"s  Collection  of  the 
Pafton  Letters.     Reed. 

*  He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  lehind,']  Some  of  the  edi- 
tors feem  to  have  confidered  this  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
have  propofed  to  read — the  rearward, — but  without  necellity. 
Some  part  of  the  van  muft  have  bct;n  behind  the  foremoft  line 
of  it.     We  often  fay  the  lack  front  of  a  houfe.     Steevens. 

When  an  army  is  attacked  in  the  rear,  the  van  becomes  the 
rear  in  its  turn,,  and  of  courfe  the  referve.     M.  Mason. 
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Bed.  Is  Talbot  flain  ?  then  I  will  flay  myfelf^ 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  eafe, 
Whilil:  fuch  a  worthy  leader,  wanting^id. 
Unto  his  daftard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prifoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Moft  of  the  reft  flaughter'd,  or  took,  likewife. 

Bed.  His  ranfome  there  is  none  but  I  fhall  pay : 
I'll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne. 
His  crown  fhall  be  the  ranfome  of  my  friend  ; 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  mafters  ;  to  my  talk  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feaft:  withal : 
-  Ten  thoufand  foldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
Whofe  bloody  deeds  fhall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;    for  Orleans  is  be- 
fieg'd  ; 
The  Englifh  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  eai'l  of  Salifbury  craveth  fupply, 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  fo  few,  watch  fuch  a  multitude. 

Exe.    Remember,    lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
fworn  ; 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Geo.  I'll  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  hafte  I  can. 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king. 

[Exit. 

Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king 
is. 
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Being  ordain'd  his  fpecial  governor ; 

And  for  his  fafety  there  I'll  bell  devife.  [^Exit. 

JViN.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  at- 
tend : 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office  ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  fend, 
And  fit  at  chiefefl:  ftern  of  publick  weal .4 

[Exit.    Scene  clofes. 

*  The  kirkpfrom  Eltham  I  intend  to  fend, 
Andjitlat  chief  eft  fiern  of  puhlick  weal.']  The  King  was 
not  at  this  time  fo  much  in  tlie  power  of  the  Cardinal,  that  he 
could  fend  him  where  he  pleafed.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but 
that  there  is  an  error  in  this  palfage,  and  that  it  Ihould  be  read 
thus : 

The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  fteal. 

And  fit  at  chiefe/i  ftern  of  puhlick  weal. 
This  flight  alteration  preferves  the  fenfe,  and  the  rhyme  alfo 
with  which  many  fcenes  in  this  play  conclude.  The  King's  per- 
fon,  as  appears  from  the  fpeech  immediately  preceding  this  ,of 
Winchefter,  was  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  not  of 
the  Cardinal  : 

"  Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 

"  Being  ordain'd  his  fpecial  governor."     M,  Mason. 

The  fecond  charge  in  the  Articles  of  Accufation  preferred  by 
the  Duke  of  Glofter  againft  the  Bifliop,  (Hall's  Chron.  Hen.  VI. 
f.  12,  b.)  countenances  this  conjefture.     Malone. 

The  difagreeable  clafh  of  the  words — intend  and  fend,  feems 
indeed  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  emendation. 

Steeveks. 
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SCENE  II. 

France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  Charles,  with  his  Forces-,  Alenqon, 
Reignier,  and  Others, 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,5  even  as  In  the  hea- 
vens. 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known : 
Late  did  he  fhine  upon  the  Englifh  fide  ; 
Now  we  are  vi<£lors  upon  us  he  fmiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleafure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  famifh'd  Englifh,  like  pale  ghofts. 
Faintly  beliege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat 
bull-beeves  : 
Either  they  mufl  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tyed  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.  Let's  raife  the  fiege ;.   Why  live  we  idljr 
here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salifbury ; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  fpend  his  gall, 
JNor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char,  Sound,    found  alarum;    we  will  rufh  on 
them. 


5  Mars  his  true  moving,  Sec]  So,  Nafli,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces before  Gabriel  Harvey  s  Hu7it  is  up,  15Q6  :  "  You  are  as 
ignorant  in  the  true  movings  of  iny  mufe,  as  the  aftronomers  arc 
in  the  true  movings  of  Mars,  which  to  this  day  they  could  never 
^ittain  to."    Steevens. 
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Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French  : — ■ 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  fees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly. 

\_Exeunt* 

Alarums ;  Excurjions ;  afterwards  a  Retreat, 

^Re-enter  Charles,    Alencjon,    Reignier,   aiid 

Others. 

Char.  Who  ever  faw  the  like  ?  what  men  have 
IP- 
Dogs  !  cowards  !  daftards  ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  'midft  my  enemies. 

Reig.  SaliflDury  is  a  defperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rufli  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey.^ 

Alen.  Froiflard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,7 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 


"  as  their  hungry  prey.']     I  believe  it  fhould  be  read : 

as  their  hungred prey.     Johnson. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading,  which  appears  to  fignify— -the  prey 
for  which  they  are  hungry.     Steevens. 

'  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,']  Thefe  were  two 
of  the  moft  famous  in  the  lift  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers  ; 
and  their  exploits  are  rendered  fo  ridiculoufly  and  equally  extra- 
vagant by  the  old  romancers,  that  from  thence  arofe  that  faying 
amongft  our  plain  and  fenfible  anceftors,  of  giving  one  a  Row- 
land for  his  Oliver,  to  lignify  the  matching  one  incredible  lie 
with  another.     Warburton. 

Ratlier,  to  oppofe  one  hero  to  another  ;  i.e.  to  give  a  perfon 
as  good  a  one  as  he  brings.     Steevens. 

The  old  copy  has — breed.    Corre6ted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone, 
C2 
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More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified  ; 

For  none  but  Samfons,  and  Goliafles, 

It  fendeth  forth  to  Ikirmifli.     One  to  ten  ! 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rafcals  !  who  would  e'eV  fuppole 

They  had  fuch  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair- 
brain'd  flaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  :^  ^ 
Of  old  I  know  them  ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forfake  the  fiege. 
Reig.  I  think,    by  fome  odd  gimmals^  or  de- 
vice, 
Their  arms  are  fet,  like  clocks,^  flill  to  ftrike  on  5 

*  And  hunger  tvill  enforce  them  to  le  more  eager  .•]  The  pre- 
pofition  to  fhould  be  omitted,  as  injurious  to  the  meafure,  and 
unnecefl'ary  in  the  old  elliptical  mode  of  writing.  Soj  A6t  IV. 
fc.  i.  of  this  play  : 

"  Let  me  perfuade  you  take  a  better  courfe." 
i.  e,  to  take  &c.     The  error  pointed  out,  occurs  again  in  p.  31  : 
"  Piel'd  prieft,  doll  thou  command  rae  to  be  Ihut  out  ?" 

Steevens. 

^  gimmals — ]     A  gimmal  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work, 

where  one  piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at 
large  for  an  engine.     It  is  now  by  tiie  vulgar  called  a  gwicrack. 

Johnson. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  &c.  belonging  to  Salilbury 
cathedral,  taken  in  1536,  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  is  "  A  faire  clieft 
with  girnmals  and  key,"  Again  :  "  Three  other  chefts  with 
gimmals  of  filver  and  gilt."  Again,  in  The  Foiv-breaker,  or 
The  faire  Maide  of  Clifton,  l636  : 

"  My  aftes  are  like  the  motional]  gymmals 

"  Fixt  in  a  watch." 
See  alfo  King  Henry  V.  KQi  IV.  fc.  ii.     Steevens, 

*  Their  arms  are  Jet,  like  clods,']  Perhaps  our  author  was 
thinking  of  the  clocks  in  which  figures  in  tlie  fhape  of  men 
flruck  the  hours.     Of  thefe  there  were  many  in  his  time.    ' 

Malone. 
To  go  like  clockwork,  is  ftill  a  phrafe  in  common  ufe,  to  ej^- 
prefs  a  regular  and  conftant  motion.     Steevens. 
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Elfe  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  fo,  as  they  do. 
JBy  my  confent,  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Be  it  fo. 

Enter  the  Baftard  of  Orleans.  ' 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin,  I  have  news 
for  him. 

Char.  Baftard  of  Orleans,-  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  fad,  your  cheer 
appall'd  ;3 

*  Baftard  of  Orleaju,']  That  this  In  former  th-nes  was  not  a 
term  of  reproach,  fee  Bifliop  Kurd's  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Dialogues,  p.  233,  who 
obferving  on  circumftances  of  agreement  between  the  heroick 
and  Gothick  manners,  fays  that  "  Baftardy  was  in  credit  with 
both."  One  of  William  the  Conquerors  charters  begins,  "  Ego 
Gulielmus  cognomento  Bq/iardus."  And  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  John  Earl  Warren  and  Surrey  being  called  before  the 
King's  Juftices  to  fhow  by  what  title  he  held  his  lands,  produxit 
171  medium  gladium  antiquum  evaginatuvi — et  ait,  Ecce  Do- 
mini mei,  ecce  warrantum  meum  !  AnteceJJbres  mei  cum  JFillo 
Bajiardo  venientes  conquefti  funt  terras  fu as,  8cc.  Dugd.  Orig. 
Jurid.  p.  13.     Dugd.  Bar.  of  Engl.  Vol.  I.  Blount  Q. 

"  Le  Baftarde  de  Savoy,"  is  infcribed  over  the  head  of  one  of 
the  figures  in  a  curious  pi6ture  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  in  the 
Ailimolean  Mufeum.  In  Fenn"s  Pafton  Letters,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  72-3, 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  wc 
read  of  the  "  Erie  of  Danas,  baftard  of  Orlyaunce — ," 

Vaillant. 
Baftardy  was  reckoned  no  difgrace  among  the  ancients.     See 
the  eighth  Iliad,  in  which  the  illegitimacy  of  Teucer  is  men- 
tioned as  a  panegyrick  upon  him,  ver.  284  : 

"  Kai  cs,  voSov  wsp  sdvta,  KOtM(r<raro  ui  av)  oIkco," 

Steevens. 
^  •your  cheer  appaird;']     Cheer  is  jollity,  gaiety, 

M.  Mason. 
Cheer,  rather  fignifies — cou?itenance.     So,  in  A  Midfumwer- 
Night's  Dream  : 

"  All  fancy-fick  Ihe  is,  and  pale  of  cheer." 
fiee  Vol.  IV.  p.  414^  n,  9.     Steevens. 

C3 
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Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  difmay'd,  for  fuccour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vifion  fent  to  her  from  heg,ven. 
Ordained  is  to  raife  this  tedious  liege,    • 
And  drive  the  Englifh  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  fhe  hath, 
Exceeding  the  nine  fibyls  of  old  Rome  ;* 
What's  paft,  and  what's  to  come,  fhe  can  defcry. 
Speak,  Ihall  I  call  her  in  ?  Believe  my  words,5 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in  :   \_Exit  Ballard.]  But,  firfl:, 
to  try  her  Ikill, 
Relgnier,  ftand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Quellion  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  Itern  : — 
By  this  means  ihall  we  found  what  ikill  (lie  hath. 

[Retires, 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  Ballard  of  Orleans,  and 
Others, 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  thefe  wond'rous 

feats  ? 

Fuc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkeil  to  beguile 
me  ? — 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — come,  come  from  behind ; 

*  nine  fibyls  of  old  Rome  ;']     There  were  no  ninejihyls 

of  Rome  ;  but  he  confounds  things,  and  miftakes  this  for  the 
nine  books  of  Sibylline  oracles,  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. 

Warburton. 

5  Believe  my  words,']     It  Ihould  be  read  : 

Believe  h.e^  words.     Johnson. 

I  perceive  no  need  of  change.  The  Ballard  calls  upon  tlae 
Dauphin  to  believe  the  extraordinary  account  he  has  juft  given 
of  the  prophetick  fpirit  and  prowefs  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Malon£. 
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I  know  thee  well,  though  never  feen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me  : 
In  private  will  1  talk  with  thee  apart ; — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a  while. 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firlt  dafh. 

Puc,  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  (hepherd's  daugh- 
ter, 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  fliine  on  my  contemptible  eltate  -.^ 
Lo,  whilft  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  fun's  parching  heat  difplay'd  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vifion  full  of  majefly,? 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  bafe  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  fhe  promis'd,  and  affur'd  fuccefs : 
In  complete  glory  fhe  reveal'd  herfelf ; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  fwart  before, 
With  thofe  clear  rays  which  fhe  infus'd  on  me^ 
That  beauty  am  I  blefs'd  with,  which  you  fee.^ 
Alk  me  what  queftion  thou  canfl  poffible. 
And  I  will  anfwer  unpremeditated  : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'ft. 
And  thou  Hialt  find  that  I  exceed  my  fex. 

^  ToJIiine  on  my  contemptible  ejtate  ;]    So,  in  Daniel's  Com- 
plaint of  Rqfamond,  15Q4  : 


•  thy  king  &c. 


*'  Lightens  forth  glory  on  thy  dark  ejlate"     Steevens, 

'  — —  a  v'lfion  full  of  majefty,]     So,  in  The  Tempejl : 
"  This  is  a  moll  majejiick  vifion — ."     Steevens. 

'**  which  you  fee.']    Thus  the  fecond  folio.    The  firft,  in- 

judicioufly  as  well  as  redundantly, — which  you  may  fee. 

Steevens. 

C4 
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Refolve  on  this  :9  Thou  fhalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warHke  mate. 

Char.  Thou  halt  aflonifh'd  me  with  thy  high 
terms ; 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  lingle  combat  thou  fhalt  buckle  with  me ; 
And,  if  thou  vanquifheft,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwife,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.    I   am    prepar'd :    here    is  my  keen-edg'd 
fword, 
Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  fide  ;* 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  church- 
yard, 
Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chofe  forth.^ 

Char.  Then  come  o'God's  name,  I  fear  no  wo- 
man. 


♦  Refolve  07Z  this:']  1.  e.  be  firmly  perluaded  of  it.  So,  in 
King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill  : 

(c  I  am  refolvd 

"  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue." 

Steevens. 

*  Deck'd  with  fivtfloufer-de-Iuces  &c.]  Old  copy— ^nt>  5  but 
werlTiould  read,  according  to  Holinihed,—7^i;e  flower-de-luces. 
"  —  in  a  fecret  place  there  among  old  iron^  appointed  Ihe  hir 
fword  to  be  fought  out  and  brought  her,  tliat  with^'i^e  floure-de- 
lices  was  graven  on  both  fides,"  &c.     Steevens, 

The  fame  miftake  having  happened  in  A  Midfummer- Night's 
Dream,  and  in  other  places,  I  have  not  hefitated  to  reform  the 
text,  according  to  Mr.  Steevens's  fuggellion.  In  the  MSS.  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u  and  n  are  undifiinguifhable, 

Malone. 

'  Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  &c.]  The  old  copy  yet  more  re- 
dundantly— Out  of  a  great  deal  &c,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
original  line  ftood,  eiliptically,  thus  : 

Out  a  deal  of  old  iron  1  chofe  forth. 
The  phrafe  of  hofpitals  is  ftill  an  out  door,  not  an  out  of  door 
patient.     Steevens. 
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Puc.  And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

[They  Jlght. 

Char.  Stay,  ftay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Ama- 
zon, 
And  fighteft  with  the  fword  of  Deborah. 

Puc.  Chrift's  mother  helps  me,  elfe  I  were  too 
weak. 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  muft 
help  me : 
Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  defire  ;3 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  haft  at  once  fubdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  fo. 
Let  me  thy  fervant,  and  not  fovereign,  be ; 
'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  fueth  to  thee  thus. 

Puc.  I  muft  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profeflion's  facred  from  above  : 
When  I  have  chafed  all  thy  foes  from  hence. 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompenfe. 

Char.  Mean  time,  look  gracious  on  thy  proftrate 
thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  In  talk. 

Alen.  Doubtlefs  he  fh rives  this  woman  to  her 
fmock ; 
Elfe  ne'er  could  he  fo  long  protra6l  his  fpeech. 

Reig.  Shall  we  difturb  him,  fince  he  keeps  no 
mean  ? 

'  Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  dejire  5]     The  amorous  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Dauphin  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 

play: 

"  Doing  is  adivity,  and  he  will  ftill  be  doing." 

Collins. 
The  Dauphin  in  the  fucceeding  play  is  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  prefent  fpeaker.     He  died  in  \AlQ,  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.    Ritson. 
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Alen,  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do 
know  : 
Thefe  women  arefhrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Reig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devife  you 
on  ? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I  fay,  diftruftful  recreants ! 
Tight  till  the  laft  gafp;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.  What  {he  fays,  I'll  confirm  ;  we'll  fight 
it  out. 

Puc.  Affign'd  am  I  to  be  the  Englifh  fcourge. 
This  night  the  fiege  afluredly  I'll  raiTe  : 
Expe6l  Saint  Martin's  rummer,^-  halcyon  daySj 
Since  I  have  entered  into  thefe  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfelf. 
Till,  by  broad  fpreading,  it  difperfe  to  nought. 5 


*  ExpeB  Saint  Martins fummer,']  That  is,  expeft  profperity 
after  misfortune,  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winte*' 
has  begim.     Johnson 

^  Glort/  is  like  a  circle  in  the  wafer, 
Which  never  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfelf. 

Till,  ly  broad  fpreading,  it  difperfe  to  nought.'}     So,  in 
Nqfce  Teipfum,  a  poem  by  Sir  John  Davies,  1599  • 
"  As  when  a  ftone  is  into  water  caft, 
"  One  circle  doth  another  circle  make, 
"  Till  the  laft  circle  reach  the  bank  at  laft." 
The  fame  image,  without  the  particular  application,  may  be 
found  in  Silius  Italicus,  Lib.  XIII : 

"  Sic  ubi  perrumpfit  ftagnantem  calculus  undam, 
"  Exiguous  format  per  prima  volumina  gyros, 
"  Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  glifcente  liquorem 
"  Multiplicat  crebros  finuati  gurgitis  orbes  ; 
"  Donee  poftremo  laxatis  circulus  oris, 
"  Contingat  geminas  patulo  c^rvamine  ripas." 

Malone. 

This  was  a  favourite  fimile  with  Pope.    It  is  to  be  found  alfo 
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With  Henry's  death,  the  Englifh  circle  ends; 
Difperfed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  infulting  fhip, 
Which  Ceefar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once.^ 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  infpired  with  a  dove  ?' 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  infpired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Conftantine, 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,^  were  like  thee. 

in  Ariofto's   Orlando  Furiofa,  Book  VIII.  ft.  63,    of  Sir  Jolm 
Harrington's  tranllation  : 

"  As  circles  in  a  water  cleare  are  fpread, 
"  When  funne  doth  (hine  by  day,  and  moone  by  night, 
"  Succeeding  one  another  in  a  ranke, 
*'  Till  all  by  one  and  one  do  touch  the  banke." 
I  meet  with  it  again  in  Chapman's  Epijile  Dedicatorie,  pre- 
fixed to  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad  : 

«  . As  in  a  fpring, 

"  The  plyant  water,  mov'd  with  any  thing 
"  Let  fall  into  it,  puts  her  motion  out 
*'  In  perfeft  circles,  that  moue  round  about 
"  The  gentle  fountaine,  one  another  rayfmg." 
And  the  fame  image  is  much  expanded  by  Sylveller,  the .  tranf- 
lator  of  Du  Bartas,  3d  part  of  2d  day  of  2d  week. 

Holt  White. 

*  like  that  proud  infultingj/rip, 

Which  Ca;far  and  his  fortune  /'are  at  once.'\  This  alludes  to 
a  paflagein  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Ccefar,  thus  tranllated  by 
Sir  Thomas  North  :  "  Caefar  hearing  that,  ftraight  difcoveved 
himfelfe  unto  the  maifter  of  the  pynnafe,  who  at  the  fn-il  was 
amazed  when  he  faw  him  3  but  Coeiar,  &c.  faid  unto  him,  Good 
fellow,  be  of  good  cheere,  &:c.  and  fear  not,  for  thou  haft  defar 
and  his  fortune  ivith  thee.''     Steevens. 

'  Was  Mahomet  infpired  tvith  a  dove?']  Mahomet  had  a 
dove,  "  which  he  ufed  to  feed  with  wheat  ouv  of  his  car  5  which 
dove,  when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet's  Ihoulder,  and 
tliruft  its  bill  in  to  find  its  breakfaft  ;  Mahomet  perfuading  the 
rude  and  fimple  Arabians,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghoil  that  gave 
him  advice."  See  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World, 
Book  I.   P.  I.  eh.  vi.     Life  of  Mahomet,  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 

Grey. 
^  Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,']  Meaning  the  four  daugh- 
ter^ of  Philip  mentioned  in  the  Acis.    Hanmer. 
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Bright  flar  of  Venus,  faU'ri  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worfhip  thee  enough  ?  ^ 
j4len.    Leave  off  delays,    and  let  us  raife  the 
fiege. 

Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canft  to  fave  our 
honours  ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

Char.  Prefently  we'll  try : — Come,    let's  away 
about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  truft,  if  fhe  prove  falfe. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

London.     Hill  before  the  Tower. 

EnieTf  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  with 
his  Serving-men,  in  blue  Coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  furvey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance.^ — 
Where  be  thefe  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  Glofter  it  is  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 

1  Ward.   \_JVithin.]  Who  is  there  that  knocks 
fo  imperioufly  ? 

1  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Glofter. 

*  How  may  /reverently  worjldp  thee  enough?']  Perhaps  this 
vmmetrical  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

How  may  I  reverence,  worjliip  thee  enough  ? 
The  climax  rifes  properly,  from  reverence,  to  worjliip. 

Steevens, 

^  i there  is  conveyance.]    Conveyance  means  theft. 

Hanmek. 
So  Piftol,  in   The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  .-    "  Convey  the 
■wife  it  call :  Steal!  foh ;  "a  fico  tpr  the  phrale, "     Steevens, 


Jir,';/ry.  r^T.J^'ar/^2. 
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2  Ward.   [^fVithin,^  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may 
not  be  let  in. 

1  S£R  V.  Anfvver  you  fo  the  lord  prote6lor,  vil- 
lains ? 

1  Ward.   [IFithin.']  The  Lord  proted.  him  !  fo 
we  anfwer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwife  than  we  are  will'd. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whofc  will  flands,  but 
mine  ? 
There's  none  prote(5lor  of  the  realm,  but  I. — 
Break  up  the  gates,^  I'll  be  your  warrantize  : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 


Servants  nijlt  at  the  Toiuer  Gates.     Enter,  to  the 
Gates,  WooDViLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 

Wood.   \^fVithin.']    What  noife  is  this  ?    what 
traitors  have  we  here  ? 

Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whofe  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  here's  Glofter,  that  would  enter. 

Wood.   [^JVitJiin.^   Have  patience,  noble  duke; 
I  may  not  open  ; 

®  Break  up  the  gales,']  I  fuppofe  to  break  up  the  gate  is  to 
force  up  the  portcullis,  or  by  the  application  of  petards  to  bio;*" 
up  the  gates  themfelves.     Steevens, 

To  break  up  in  Shakfpeare's  age  was  the  fiime  as  to  Ireah 
open.  Thus,  in  our  tranflation  of  the  Bible :  "  They  have 
Irohen  up,  and  have  pafled  through  the  gate.''  Mlcah,  ii.  13. 
So  again,  in  St.  Mattkeiv,  xxiv.  43  :  "  He  would  have  watched, 
and  would  not  have  fufiered  his  houle  to  be  brokeyi  up." 

Whalley. 

Some  one  has  propofed  to  read — 

Break  ope  the  gates, 

but  the  old  copy  is  right.  So  Hall,  Henry  VI.  folio  79,  b^ 
"  The  lufty  Kentiflimen  hopyng  on  more  friends,  brake  up  the 
gaytes  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Marftialfea, "  &c.     JNIalone. 
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The  cardinal  of  Winchefter  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  exprefs  commandement, 
That  thou^  nor  none  of  thine,  fhall  be  let  in. 

Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizeft  him  Tore 

me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchefter  ?  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom   Henry,    our  late   fovereign,    ne'er  could 

brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king  : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  fhut  thee  out  fhortly. 

1  Serf.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  prote(9:or  ; 
Or  we'll  burft  them  open,  if  that^  you  come  not 
quickly. 

jE;?fer  Winchester,  attended  hy  a  Train   of 
Servants  in  tawny  Coats.^ 

Win.  How   now,    ambitious  Humphry  ?    what 
means  this  ?^ 

^  ■  tawny  coats.']  It  appears  from  the  following  pafTage 
in  a  comedy  called,  A  Maidenhead  well  loft,  l634,  that  a 
tawny  coat  was  the  drefs  of  afummoner,  i.  e.  an  apparitor,  an 
officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fummon  offenders  to  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  court : 

"  Tho  I  was  never  a  tawny-coat,  I  have  play'd  ihejummon- 
er's  part." 

Thefe  are  the  proper  attendants  therefore  on  the  Biihop  of 
Winchefter.  So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  822  :  *^  — and  by  the 
way  the  liiJJiop  of  I^ondon  met  him,  attended  on  by  a  goodly 
company  of  gentlemen  in  t aw ?iy -coats,"  Sec. 

Tawny  was  likewife  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as  well  as 
ilach ;  and  was  therefore  the  faitable  and  fober  habit  of  aqy 
pei-fon  employed  in  an  ecclefiaftical  court : 

"  A  croune  of  bayes  fliall  that  man  weare 

"  That  triumphs  over  me  ; 
"  For  llacke  and  tawnie  will  I  weare, 
"  Whiche  mournyng  colours  be." 
The  Complaint  of  a  Lover  wearyng  blacke  and  tawjiie  ;  by  E.  O. 
[i.  e.  the  Eaii  of  Oxford.]  Paradije  of  Dainty  Devrfes,  1576- 

Stbevens. 
*  How  now,  ambitious  Humphry  ?  7vhat  means  this  ?]    The, 
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Olo.  Piel'd  prieftjS  doft  thou  command  me  to  be 

{hut  out  ? 
fViN.  I  do,  thou  moft  ufurping  proditor. 
And  not  prote6lor  of  the  king  or  reahn. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifeft  confpirator; 
Thou,   that  contriv'dft  to  murder  our  dead  lord  ; 
Thou,  that  giv'fl  whores  indulgences  to  fin  :^ 

firft  folio  has  It — umpheir.  The  traces  of  the  letters,  and  the 
word  being  printed  in  Italicks,  convince  me  that  the  Duke« 
chriftian  name  kirked  under  this  corruption.     Theobald. 

5  Piel'd  prieji,']     Alluding  to  his  lliaven  crown.     Pope. 

In  Skinner  (to  whole  DiBionary  I  was  direfted  by  Mr,  Ed- 
wards) I  lind  that  it  means  more  :  PUrd  or  peel'd  garlkk,  cut 
pellis,  vel pili  omnes  ex  morlo  aliquo,  prcefertim  "c  lue  venerea, 
defluxcrunt. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomeiv  Fair,  the  following  inftance 
occurs  : 

^  "  I'll  fee  them  p — 'd  full,  and  pild  and  double  pifd." 

Steevens. 

In  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  364,  Robert  Baldocke, 
bifliop  of  London,  is  called  a  peel'd  prieft,  pilide  clerk,  feera- 
ingly  in  allufion  to  his  (haven  crown  alone.  So,  hald-head  wa» 
a  term  of  fcorn  and  mockery.     Tollet. 

The  old  copy  has — pieVd  prieft.  Piel'd  and  piVd  were  only 
the  old  fpelling  of  peel'd.  So,  in  our  poet's  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
4to.  15^4  : 

"  His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  fap  decay, 
"  So  mull  my  foul,  her  bark  being  p'lld  away." 
See  alfo  Florio's  Italian  DiBionary,  1598  :   "  Pelare.  To  pill 
or  pluck,  as  they  do  the  feathers  of  fowle ;  to  pull  off  the  hair 
orjkin."     Malone. 

*  Thou,  that  gio'Ji  whores  indulgences  to  Jin -.I  The  public 
ftews  were  formerly  under  tlie  diftri(!^  of  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter. 

Pope. 

There  is  now  extant  an  old  manufcript  (formerly  the  office- 
book  of  the  court -leet  held  under  the  jarifdi6tion  of  the  biHiop 
of  Winchefter  in  Southwark,)  in  which  are  mentioned  the  feveral 
fees  arifing  from  the  broUiel-houfes  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the 
bifliop's  manor,  with  the  cuftoms  and  regulations  of  them.  One 
of  the  articles  is  : 

"  De  his,  qui  ciijtod'unit  mulicres  halentes  nefandam  ivfirrrii- 
tatem." 
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I'll  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat,^ 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  infolence. 

JViN.  Nay,  fland  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a 
foot; 
This  be  Damafcus,  be  thou  curfed  Cain,* 
To  flay  thy  brotlier  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

"  Item.  That  no  ftewholder  keep  any  woman  within  his  houfe, 
that  hath  any  ficknefs  of  brenning,  but  that  Ihe  be  put  out  upon 
pain  of  making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  C  fhilHngs."     Upton. 

^  ril  canvas  thee  in  thy  Iroad  cardinaVs  hat,']  This  means, 
I  believe — 77/  tumble  thee  into  thy  great  hat,  and  Jliake  thee, 
as  bran  and  meal  arejhaken  in  ajicve. 

So^  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  The  Cruel  Brother,  l630  : 

"  I'll  lift  and  winnow  him  in  an  old  hat." 
To  canvas  was  anciently  ufed  for  to  Jift.     So,  in  Hans  Beer' 
pofs  invijible  Comedy,   I6I8  : 

*•  ■  We'll  canvas  him. 

'^  I  am  too  big ." 

Again,  in  the  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  Have  with  you  to  Saffron 
Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &cc.  I596 :  "  — canvaxe 
him  and  his  angell  brother  Gabriell,  in  ten  Iheets  of  paper,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  DolTearlheet 
fays  to  FalftafF — "  If  thou  doft,  I'll  canvas  thee  between  a  pair 
of  Iheets."     M.  Mason. 

Probably  from  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  oi  zjieve  is 
made.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  paflage  before  as  Glofter  means, 
that  he  will  tofs  the  cardinal  in  a  iheet,  even  while  he  was  in- 
vefted"  with  the  pepuliar  badge  of  his  ecclefiaftical  dignity. — Coarfe 
Iheets  were  formerly  termed  canvqfs  Jheets.  See  K.  Henry  IV. 
P.  II.  A6t  II.  fc.  iv.     Malone. 

^  This  be  Damafcus,  be  thou  curfed  Cain,']  About  four  miles 
from  Damafcus  is  a  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  fame  on  which. 
Cain  flew  his  brother  Abel.     Maundrel's  Travels,  p.  131. 

Pope, 

Sir  John  Maundeville  fays  :  "  And  in  that  place  where 
Damafcus  was  founded,  Kaym  floughe  Abel  his  brother." 
Maundeville's  Travels,  edit.  1725,  p.  148.     Reed. 

"  Damafcus  is  as  moche  to  faye  as  fhedynge  of  blood.  For 
there  Chaym  flowe  Abell,  and  hydde  hym  in  the  fonde."  Poly- 
chronicon,  fo.  xii,     Ritson. 
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Glo,  I  will  not  flay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee 
back : 
Thy  fcarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I'll  life,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

JViN.  Do  what  thou  dar'ft  ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy 
face. 

Glo.  What  ?  am  I  dar'd,    and  bearded  to  my 

face  ? — ■ 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place  ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.      Prieft^    beware  your 

beard ; 
[Gloster  and  his  Men  attack  the  BiJIiop, 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cufF  you  foundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  ftamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 
In  fpite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.    Glofter,    thou'lt  anfwer  this  before  tlie 
pope. 

Gxo.  Winchefter  goofe,^  I  cry — a  rope  I  a  rope  ! ' — 
Now  beat  them  hence.  Why  do  you  let  them  ftay  ? — 
Thee  I'll  chafe  hence,  thou  wolf  in  fheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawny  coats  ! — out,  fcarlet  hypocrite !' 

^  Winchejier  goofe,']  A  ftrumpet,  or  the  gonfequences  of 

her  love,  was  a  Winchefter  goofe.     Johnson. 

*  a  rope  /  a  rope  !'\    See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61 IV. 

fc.  iv.     Malone. 

^  — —  out,  fcarlet  hypocrite  /]  Thus,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a  fimilar  allufion  to  Cardinal  Wolfey's 
habit,  calls  him— "/car/e/  fin,"     Steevens^ 
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Here  a  great  Tumult.    In  the  midjl  of  it,  Enter  the 
Mayor  of  London,^  and  Officers. 

Mat.  Fye,  lords  !  that  you,  being  fupreme  ma- 
gistrates, 
Thus  contumelioufly  fhould  break  the  peace ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor;   thou  know'ft  little  of  my 
wrongs : 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  diftrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  ufe. 

Win.  Here's  Glofter  too,  a  foe  to  citizens  ;"* 
One  that  ftill  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purfes  with  large  fines ; 
That  feeks  to  overthrow  religion, 
Becaufe  he  is  prote(9;or  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himfelf  king,  and  fupprefs  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  anfwer  thee  with  words,    but 
blows.  [Here  they  Jkirmijk  again. 

May.  Nought  refts  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
ftrife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 
Come,  officer ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  can'ft. 


3  — _^  ^fig  Mayor  of  London,']  I  learn  from  Mr.  Pennant's 
London,  that  this  Mayor  was  John  Coventry,  an  opulent  mer- 
cer, from  whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  Earl  of  Coventry. 

Steevens, 

*  Heres  Glbjler  too,  ^c]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft 
folio,  with  lefs  fpirit  of  reciprocation,  and  feebler  metre,— Here 
is  Gloller  &c.    Steevens. 
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Off.  ^11  manner  of  men,  ajfemhled  here  in  arms 
this  day,  againjl  God's  peace  and  the  hinges,  we 
charge  and  command  you,  in  his  highnefs'  name, 
to  repair  to  your  feverat  dwelling-places  ;  and  not 
to  wear,  handle,  or  ufe,  any  fword,  iveapon,  or 
dagger j  henceforward,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  (hall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

Win.  Glofter,  we*ll  meet ;   to  thy  dear  coft,  be 
fure  :5 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have,  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away  :^— > 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  doft  but  what  thou 
may 'ft. 

Win.  Abominable  Glofter  !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coaft  clear'd,   and  then  we  will 
depart. — 


*  Glofter,  well  meet ;  to  thy  dear  cojl,  he  pure  :]  Thus  the 
fecond  folio.  The  firft  omits  the  epithet— rfear ;  as  does  Mr. 
Malone,  who  fays  that  the  \iox^—fure  "  is  here  uied  as  a  diffyl- 
lable."     Steevens, 

*  ril  call  for  clubs,  if  you  iv ill  not  away  :']  This  was  an 
outcry  for  affiftance,  on  any  riot  or  quarrel  in  the  ftreets.  It  hath 
been  explained  before.     Whalley. 

So,  in  King  Henry  Fill:    " and  hit  that  woman,  who 

cried  out,  clubs  !"     STEEVE>fs. 

That  is,  for  peace-officers  armed  with  clubs  or  fiaves.  In 
affrays,  it  was  cullomary  in  this  author's  time  to  call  out  clubs, 
clubs!     See  Js  you  like  it,  Vol.  VIII.  p,  lQ6,  n.  3,     Malone, 

D2 
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Good  God  !  that  nobles  fhould  fuch  ftomachs  ^  bear ! 
I  myfelf  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.^        [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter,  on  the  IFalh,  the  Mafter-Gunner  and  his 

Son. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'ft  how  Orleans  is  be- 
fieg'd  ; 
And  how  the  Englifh  have  the  fuburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  (hot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  mifs'd  my  aim. 

'  Jiomachs — ]  Stomach  is  pride,  a  haughty  fpirit  of  re- 

ientment.     So,  in  King  Henry  Villi 

"  he  was  a  man 

"  Of  an  unbounded 7?07/2ac/i ^."     Steevens. 

^  i that  nollesJJiouldfuchftomachs  bear  ! 

I  my/elf  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.']  Old  copy — thefe 
nobles.     Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

The  Mayor  of  London  was  not  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at,  as- 
is  plain  by  his  manner  of  interfering  in  the  quarrel,  where  he  all 
along  preferves  a  fufficient  dignity.  In  the  line  preceding  thefe, 
he  direfts  his  Otficer,  to  whom  without  doubt  thefe  two  lines 
fhould  be  given.  They  fuit  his  charafter,  and  are  very  expreffive 
of  tlie  pacific  temper  of  the  city  guards.     Warburton. 

I  fee  no  reafon  for  this  change.  The  Mayor  fpeaks  firfl:  as  a 
raagiftrate,  and  afterwards  as  a  citizen.     Johnson. 

Notwithftanding  Warburton's  note  in  fupport  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Mayor,  Shakfpeare  certainly  meant  to  reprefent  him  as  a  poor, 
well-meaning,  fimple  man,  for  tliat  is  the  character  he  invariably 
gives  to  his  Mayors.  The  Mayor  of  London,  in  Richard  III.  is 
juft  of  the  fame  ftamp.  And  fo  is  the  Mayor  of  York,  in  the 
Third  Part  of  this  play,  where  he  refufes  to  admit  Edward  as 
King,  but  lets  him  into  the  city  as  Duke  of  York,  on  which 
Gioller  fays — 

"  A  wife  flout  captain  !  and  perfnaded  foon, 
"  Haji.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well." 
Such  are  all  Shakfpeare's  Mayors.     M.  Mason. 
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M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  fhalt  not.    Be  thou  rul'd 
by  me: 
Chief  mafler-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  muft  do^  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  efpials  9  have  informed  me, 
How  the  Englifh,  in  the  fuburbs  clofe  intrench'd. 
Wont,  through  a  fecret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city  ;^ 
And  thence  difcover,  how,  with  moft  advantage, 
They  may  vex  us,  with  fhot,  or  with  afiiiult. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainft  it  I  have  plac'd : 
And  fully  even  thefe  three  days  have  I  watch'd. 
If  I  could  fee  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch. 
For  I  can  ftay  no  longer.' 

'  The  princes  efpials — ■]  Efpials  are  fpies.  So,  in  Chaucer's 
Freres  Tale : 

"  For  fubtilly  he  had  his  e/JliaiZZ^."     Steevens. 

The  word  is  often  ufed  by  Hall  and  Holinftied.     Malone. 

^  Wont,  through  a  fecret  grate  of  iron  bars  &c.]  Old  copy — 
went.     See  the  notes  that  follow  Dr.  Johnfon's.     Steevens. 

That  is,  the  Englifti  ivent  not  through  a  fecret  grate,  but  went 
to  over-peer  the  city  through  a  fecret  grate  which  is  in  yonder 
tower.  I  did  not  know  till  of  late  that  this  palTage  had  been 
thought  difficult.     Johnson. 

I  believe,  inftead  of  went,  we  fliould  read — wont.  The  third 
perfon  plural  of  the  old  verb  wont.     The  EngUJh — wont,  that 

is,  are  accufiomed to  over-peer  the  city.     The  word  is  ufed 

very  frequently  by  Spenfer,  and  feveral  times  by  Milton. 

Tykwhitt. 
The  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  fully  fupported 
by  the  paflage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  on  which  this  fpeech  is  formed. 
So,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 
"  '         the  ufual  time  is  nie, 
"  When  wont  the  dames  of  fate  and  deftinie 

"  In  robes  of  chearfull  colour  to  repair ." 

Malone, 
Now,  boy,  do  thou  ifiatch. 


For  I  canjlay  no  longer.'}  The  firft  folio  reads 
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If  thou  rpy'ft  any,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  thou  ihalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.       [^ExiL 
Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you  ;  take  you  no  care ; 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  fpy  them. 

Enter,  in  an,  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Talbot, 3  ^2>  William 
Glansdale,    Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,    and 

Others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  return'd  ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prifoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got'ft  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
Difcourfe,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prifoner. 
Called — the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles  ; 

And  even  thefe  three  days  have  I  ivatcht 
Jf  I  could  fee  them.     Now  do  thou  watch. 
For  I  can  flay  no  longer.     Steevens. 

Part  of  this  line  being  in  the  old  copy  by  a  miftake  of  the 
tranfcriber  connefted  with  the  preceding  hemiftich,  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  fupplied  the  metre  by  adding  the  word — loy,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions. 

Malone, 

As  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  than  Mr. 
jVIalone  of  the  numerous  emendations  that  appear  in  the  fecond 
folio,  I  have  again  adopted  its  regulation  in  the  prefent  inflance. 
This  folio  likewife  fupplied  the  word — -fully,     Steevens. 

^  — —  Talbot,']  Though  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
are  defervedly  numbered  among  the  feebleft  performances  of 
Shakfpeare,  this  firfi:  of  them  appears  to  have  been  received  with 
the  greateft  applaufe.  So,  in  Pierce  Pennilefss  Supplication  to 
the  Devil,  by  Nafh,  1502  :  "  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave 
Talbot  (the  terror  of  the  French,)  to  thinke  that  after  he  had  lien 
two  hundred  years  in  his  tombe,  he  fhould  triumph  againe  on 
the  ftage,  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  teares  of 
ten  thoufand  fpefiajors  at  leail  (at  feveral  times,)  who  in  the 
tragedian  that  reprefents  his  perfon,  imagine  they  behold  him 
frefh  bleeding  ?"     Steevens. 
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For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ranfomed. 

But  with  a  bafer  man  of  arms  by  far, 

Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd  me : 

Which  I,  difdaining,  fcorn'd  ;  and  craved  death 

Rather  than  I  would  be  fo  pil'd  efteem'd.^ 


•*  fo  pil'd  ejleeind.']  Thus  the  old  copy.     Some  of  the 

modern  editors  read,  but  without  authority — -fo  \i\e-e/ieem'd. — 
So  pill'd,  may  mean— ^/b  pillag'd,  fojiripp'd  of  honours  ;  but  I 
fufpeft  a  corruption,  which  Mr.  M.  Mafou  would  remedy,  by 
reading  either  vile  or  z7/-efteemed. 

It  is  pojjlble,  however,  that  Shakfpeare  might  have  written — 
Philiflind ;  \.  e.  treated  as  contumelioufly  as  Samfon  was  by 
the  Philiftines. — Both  Samfon  and  TaJbot  had  been  prilbners, 
and  were  alike  infulted  by  their  captors. 

Our  author  has  jocularly  formed  more  than  one  verb  from  a 
proper  name ;  as  for  inftance,  from  Auf.dius,  in  Coriolanus : 

*' 1  would  not  have  been  iofd'msd  for  all  the  chefts  in 

Corioli."  Again,  in  King  Henry  V.  Piftol  fays  to  his  prifoner : 
"  Matter  Fcr  ?  I'll  fer  him,"  &c.  Again,  in  HamUt,  from 
Herod,  we  have  the  verb  "  out-herod." 

Shakfpeare,  therefore,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  might  have 
taken  a  limllar  liberty. — To  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Plulijiines 
has  long  been  a  cant  phrafe,  expreflive  of  danger  incurred,  whe- 
ther from  enemies,  aflbciation  with  hard  drinkers,  gamefters,  or 
a  lefs  welcome  acquaintance  with  the  harpies  of  the  law. 

Talbot's  idea  would  befufficiently  exprelled  by  the  term — Phi' 
lijlirid,  which  (as  the  play  before  us  appears  to  have  been  copied 
by  the  ear,)  was  more  liable  to  corruption  than  a  common  verb, 
I  may  add,  that  perhaps  no  word  will  be  found  nearer  to  the 
found  and  traces  of  the  letters,  in  pil-ejieernd,  than  Philijlind. 
Phllifine,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  was  always  accented  on 
the  firft  fyllable,  and  therefore  is  not  injurious  to  the  line  in 
which  I  have  helitatingly  propofed  to  infert  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  fmiling  at  my  own  conjecture ;  and 
Ihould  it  excite  the  fame  fenfation  in  the  reader  who  journeys 
through  the  barren  defert  of  our  accumulated  notes  on  this  play, 
like  Addifon's  traveller,  when  he  difcovers  a  cheerful  fpring  amid 
the  wilds  of  fand,  let  him — 

"  •  blefs  his  ftars,  and  think  it  luxury."   Steevens, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  tliould  read-7/b  pWe-eJieem'd :  a 
Latinifm,  for  which  the  author  of  this  pla^  had,  I  believe,  no 
occafioii  to  go  to  Lily's  Grammar  :  "  Flocci,  nauci,  nihiUj  pili,, 

D4 
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In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  ddir'd. 

But,  O  !  the  treacherous  Faflolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 

Whom  with  my  bare  fifls  I  would  execute. 

If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal,  Yet  teH'fl  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  enter- 
tain'd. 

Tal.  With  feoffs,  and  fcorns,  and  contumelious 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me. 
To  be  a  publick  fpedlacle  to  all ; 
Here,  faid  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  feare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  fo.5 
Then  broke  I  from  the  oihcers  that  led  me ; 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  flones  out  of  the  ground. 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  fhame. 
My  grifly  countenance  made  others  fly  ; 
None  durfl  come  near  for  fear  of  fudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  fecure ; 

&CC.  his  verbis,  ccftimo,  pendo,  peculiariter  adjiciuntur;  ut, — 
Nee  hijusfacio,  qui  me  pili  seftimat."  Even  if  we  fuppofe  no 
change  to  be  neceflary,  this  furely  was  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  In  one  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  we  have  the  fame 
phrafe,  in  EngUJJi, — vile-efteem'd.     Malone. 

If  the  author  of  the  play  before  us  defigned  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  Latin  phrafe — ^ili  trjiivio,  would  he  have  only  half  tranflated 
it  ?  for  M^hat  correfpondence  has  pile  in  Englifti  to  a  fingle  hair  ? 
Was  a  fingle  hair  ever  called — a  pile,  by  any  Englilh  writer  ? 

Steevens. 

*  the  terror  of  the  French, 

The  fear e- crow  that  affrights  our  children  fo.']  From  Hall's 
Chronicle  :  "  This  man  [Talbot]  was  to  the  French  people  a 
very  fcourge  and  a  daily  terror,  infomuch  that  as  his  perfon  was 
fearful,  and  terrible  to  his  adverfaries  prefent,  fo  his  name  and 
fame  was  fpiteful  and  dreadful  to  the  common  people  abfent  3 
infomuch  that  women  in  France  to  feare  their  yong  children, 
would  crye,  the  Talbot  commeth,  the  Talbot  commeth."  The 
fame  thing  is  faid  of  King  Richard  I.  when  he  was  in  the  Holy 
JLand.     See  Camden's  Remaines,  4to.  l6i4,  p.  267-     Malone. 
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So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongft  them  was  fpread. 
That  they  fupposid,  I  could  rend  bars  of  fteel. 
And  fpurn  in  pieces  poils  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chofen  fhot  I  had, 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while ; 
And  if  I  did  but  ftir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  fhoot  me  to  the  he.art. 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd ; 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  fufficiently. 
Now  it  is  fupper-time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one,*^ 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify  ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  fight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  fir  William  Glanfdale^ 
Let  me  have  your  exprefs  opinions, 
Where  is  heft  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  ftand 
lords. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.  For  aught  I  fee,  this  city  mull  be  famifh'd, 
Or  with  light  fkirmifhes  enfeebled.^ 

[Shot  from  the  Town.     Salisbury  and  Sir 

ThO.  GAKGRAVEyh//. 

Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  finners ! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man  ! 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  fuddenly  hath 
crofs'd  us } — 
Speak,  Salilbury ;  at  leaft,  if  thou  canft  fpeak,; 


*  Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one,']  Thus  the 
fecond  folio.     The  firft,  very  harfhly  and  unmetrically,  reads  : 
Here,  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  ojie. 

Steevens. 
'  enfeebled.']  This  word  is  here  ufed  as  a  quadrifyllable. 

Ma  LONE. 
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How  far'ft  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  fjde  ftruck  ofF!*^- 
Acciirfed  tower  !  accurled  fatal  hand, 
That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salifbury  o'ercame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  firft  train'd  to  the  wars  ; 
Whilft  any  trump  did  found,  or  drum  ftruck  up. 
His  fword  did  ne'er  leave  ftriking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'li;  thou,  Salifbury  ?  though  thy  fpeech  doth 

fail. 
One  eye  thou  -haft,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace  -.9 
The  fun  with  one  eye  viewetli  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salifbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  haft  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salifbury,  cheer  thy  fpirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  fhalt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  fmiles  on  me ; 
As  who  fhould  lay,   JVhen  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  Nero-like,'' 

*  thy  cheeh's  fide  _ ftruck  off'!']    Camden  fays  in  his  Re- 

maines,  that  the  French  fcarce  knew  the  ufe  of  great  ordnance, 
till  tlie  fiege  of  Mans  in  1455,  \vhen  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  of  that  town  by  the  Englifli,  under  the  conduft  of  this  earl 
of  Salilbury ;  and  that  he  was  the  firft  EngUfh  gentleman  that 
was  llain  by  a  cannon-ball.     Ma  lone. 

*  One  eije  thou  haft  &c.]     A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  King 
Lear : 

"  my  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left, 

"  To  fee  feme  raifchief  on  him."     Steevens. 

*  and  Nero-like,]  The  firft  folio  reads  : 

Pla^ita  genet,  I  will;   and  like  thee SxEEVtNS. 

In  the  old  conv,  the  word  Nero  is  wanting,  owing  probably 
to  the  tranfcriber's  not  being  al^le  to  make  out  the  name,     Th'^ 
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Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn  : 
Wretched  (hall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[T'hunder  heard;  qfterivards  an  Alarum. 
What  ftir  is  this  ?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noife  ? 


Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  ga- 
the)  'd  head  : 
The  Dauphm,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, — 
A  holy  prophetefs,  new  rifen  up, — 
Is  come  with  .a  great  power  to  raife  the  liege. 

[Salisbury  groans. 

Tal.  Hear,    hear,    how   d}^ing   Salifbury   doth 
groan  ! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salifbury  to  you  : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  doghfh,^ 


editor  of  the  fecond  folio^  with  his  ufual  freedom,  altered  the 
line  thus  : 

and  Nero-likc  will— — ,     Malone. 

I  am  content  to  read  with  the  fecond  folio  (not  conceiving  the 
emendation  in  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  one,)  and  omit  only  the  need- 
lefs  repetition  of  the  word — will.  Surely  there  is  fome  abfurdity 
in  making  Talbot  addrefs  Plantagenet,  and  invoke  Nero,  in  the 
fame  line.     Steevens. 

*  Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfijli,']  Puffel  means  a  dirty 
wench  or  a  drab,  from  puzxu,  i.  e.  malus  fcetor,  fays  Minilieu. 
In  a  tranflation  from  Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus,  in  iGO/, 
p.  98,  we  read — "  Some  filthy  queans,  efpecially  our  puzzles  of 
PaYis,  ufe  this  other  theft."     Tollet. 

So,  Stubbs,  in  \\\?,  Anatomie  of  Ahufes,  \5Q5  :  "  No  nor  yet 
any  droye  nor  puzzel  in  the  country  but  will  carry  a  nofegay  in 
her  band." 
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Your  hearts  I'll  ftamp  out  with  my  horfe's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salifbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  thefe  dallard  Frenchmen 
dare.3 

[^Exeunt,  bearing  out  the  Bodies. 


Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Commendatory  Verfes,  prefixed  to  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Lady  or  Pnjill,  that  wears  mafk  or  fan." 

As  for  the  conceit,  miferable  as  it  is,  it  may  be  countenanced 
by  that  of  James  I.  who  looking  at  the  flatue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  in  the  library  at  Oxford,  "  Pii  Thomae  Godly  nomine 
inlignivit,  eoque  potius  nomine  quam  Bodly,  deinceps  merlto 
nominandum  efle  cenfuit."  See  Rex  Platonicus,  &c.  edit,  quint. 
Oxon.  1635,  p.  187- 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  word 
dauphin  was  always  written  dolphin.     Steevens. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  Pucelle's  name  in  this  play-i 
"  I  'fcar'd  the  dauphin  and  his  trull." 
Again : 

"  ScofF  on,  vile  fiend,  and  ihamelefs  courtezan  !" 

Malone, 

3  And  then  we'll  try  what  thefe  dajiard  Frenchmen  dare.'] 
Perhaps  the  conjunAion — and,  or  the  demonftrative  pronoun — 
thefe,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  fhoudd  be  omitted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  line,  which^  in  my  opinion^  however,  originally  ran 
thus  : 

Then  try  we  what  thefe  daflard  Frenchmen  dare. 

Steevens, 
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SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmifhings.  Talbot  purfieth  the  UsiU- 
phin,  and  driveth  him  in :  then  enter  Joan  la 
PucELLE,  driving  Englifhmen  before  her.  Then 
ewier  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  ftrength,  my  valour,  and  my 
force  ? 
Our  Englifh  troops  retire,  I  cannot  ftay  them ; 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chafeth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  fhe  comes : I'll  have  a  bout  with 

thee ; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,^  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  ftraightway  give  thy  foul  to  him  thou  ferv'ft. 

Puc.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  mufl:  diigrace 
thee.  [Theyflght. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  fufFer  hell  fo  to  prevail  ? 
My  breaft  I'll  burfl  with  ftraining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  fhoulders  crack  my  arms  afunder. 
But  I  will  chaftife  this  high-minded  ftrumpet. 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  muft  go  vidtual  Orleans  forthwith. 


*  Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,']  The  fuperftition  of  thofe  times 
taught  that  he  that  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was  free  from 
her  power,     Johnson. 
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O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canft ;  I  fcorn  thy  ilrength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-flarved  5  men ; 
Help  Salifbury  to  make  his  teftament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  fhall  be. 

[PucELLE  enters  the  Toivn,  with  Soldiers. 

Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel  ;*^ 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do  : 
A  witch,  by  fear,^  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  ihe  lifts : 
So  bees  with  fmoke,  and  doves  with  noifome  ftench^^ 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houfes,  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fiercenefs,  Englifh  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[AJhort  Alarum, 
Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  foil,  give  fheep  in  lions'  Head  : 
Sheep  run  not  half  fo  timorous^  from  the  wolf. 
Or  horfe,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-fubdued  flaves. 

\^Alariim.     Another  Skirmijli. 
It  will  not  be  : — Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  confented  unto  Salifbury's  death. 
For  none  would  flrike  a  tlroke  in  his  revenge. — 

^  hunger7/?an'et/ — ]  The  lame  epithet  is,  I  think,  ufed 

by  Shakfpeare,     The  old  copy  has — hungry-iXaxved.     Correfted 
by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  like  a  potter's  wheel;]    This  idea  might  have  been 

caught  from  P/ahn  Ixxxiii.  13  :   " Make  them  like  unto  a 

wheel,  and  as  the  Hubble  before  the  wind."     Steevens. 

'  ly  fear,  &c.]     See  Hannibal's  ftratagem  to  efcape  by 

fixing  bundles  of  lighted  twigs  on  the  horns  of  oxenj  recorded  in 
l,ivy,  Lib.  XXII.  c.  xvi.     Holt  White. 

*  fo  timorous — ]  Old  copy — treacherous.     Corrected  by 

Mr.  Pope".     Malone. 
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■ 

Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans, 

In  fpite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 

O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salilbury  ! 

The  fhame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

^^larum.    Retreat.    Exeunt  Tal.bot  ayid  his 
Forces,  &c. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  fame. 

Enter,  on  the  JValls,    Pucelle,   Charles, 
Reignier,  Alen^on,  and  Soldiers, 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls  ; 
Refcu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  Englifh  wolves  :^ — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 


'  from  the  Englijh  woIve;s  :  fefc]  Thus  the  fecond  folio. 

The  firfl  omits  the  word — wolves.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  perceiving  that  Englijli  was 
ufed  as  a  trifyllable,  arbitrarily  reads — Englifli  wolves  ;  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors.  So,  In  the 
next  line  but  one,  he  reads — bright  Astr^ea,  not  obferving  that 
Astrisa,  by  a  licentious  pronunciation,  was  ufed  by  the  author  of 
■this  play,  as  if  written  Aster<sa.  So  movjirous  is  made  a  tri- 
fyllable  ; — monfterous.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  Tiuo  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Vol.  IV.  p.  201,  n.  5.     Malone. 

Here  again  I  muft  follow  the  fecond  folio,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  former  and  numerous  emendations  received  even  by 
Mr.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare  has  frequently  the  fame  image.  So,  the  French  in 
King  Henry  F.  fpeaking  of  the  EngUJJi  :  "  They  will  eat  like 
wolves,  and  fight  like  devils." 

If  Pucelle,  by  this  term,  does  not  allude  to  the  hunger  or 
fiercenefs  of  the  Englifh,  {he  refers  to  the  ivolves  by  which  their 
kingdom  was  formerly  infelled.  So,  in  King  Henry  W.  P,  II 
''  Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  " 
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Char.  Divineft  creature,  bright  Aflraea's  daugh- 
ter. 
How  fhall  I  honour  thee  for  this  fuccefs  ? 
Thy  proinifes  are  like  Adonis'  gardens,^ 

As  no  example  of  the  proper  name — Astr<sa,  pronounced  as  a 
quadrifyllable,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malone,  or  has  occurred  to  me, 
I  alfo  think  myfelf  authorifed  to  receive — bright,  the  neceflary 
epitliet  lupplied  by  the  fecond  foHo.     Steevens. 

* lihe  Adonis''  gardens,']  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  take 

notice  of  a  dilpute  between  four  criticks,  of  very  different  orders, 
upon  this  very  important  point  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis.  Mil- 
ton had  faid : 

"  Spot  more  delicious  than  thofe  gardens  feign'd, 

"  Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or ."' 

which  Dr.  Bentley  pronounces  fpurious  ;  for  that  theKrjifoi  AScuvi' 
So;,  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  fo  frequently  mentioned  ly  Greek  wri- 
ters, Plato,  Plutarch,  &c.  were  nothing  hut  portable  earthern 
pots,  luithfome  letticeor  fennel  grotving  in  them.  On  his  yearly 
fefiival  every  woman  carried  one  of  them  for  Adonises  worfliip  j 
becaufe  Venus  had  once  laid  him  in  a  lettice  bed.  The  next  day 
they  were  thrown  away,  &c.  To  this  Dr.  Pearce  replies.  That 
this  account  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis  is  right,  and  yet  Milton 
may  be  defended  for  what  he  fays  of  them:  for  why  (fays  he) 
did  the  Grecians  on  Adonis'  fe/iival  carry  thefe  finall  gardens 
about  in  honour  of  him  ?  It  was,  becaufe  they  had  a  tradition, 
that,  when  he  ivas  alive,  he  delighted  in  gardens,  and  had  a. 
magnifcejit  one  :  for  proof  of  this  we  have  Pliny's  words,  xix.  4  ; 
"  Antiquitas  nihil  prius  mirata  eft  quam  Hefperidum  hortos,  ac 
rcgum  Adonidis  &  Alcinoi."  One  would  now  think  the  quefHon 
well  decided  :  but  Mr.  Theobald  comes,  and  will  needs  be  Dn 
Bentley's  fecond.  A  learned  and  reverend  gentlevian  (fays  he) 
having  attempted  to  impeach  Dr.  Bentley  of  error,  for  main- 
taining that  there  never  was  exiftent  any  magnificent  orfpacions 
gardens  of  Adonis,  an  opinion  in  which  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  fecond  the  Dotior,  I  thought  myfelf  concerned,  in  fame  part, 
to  weigh  thofe  authorities  alledged,  by  the  objeSior,  Sec.  The 
reader  fees  that  Mr.  I'heobald  miftakes  the  very  queftion  in  dif- 
pute  between  thefe  two  truly  learned  men,  which  was  not  whe- 
ther Adonis'  garde?is  jvere  ever  exijient,  but  whether  there  was 
a  tradition  of  any  celebrated  gardens  cultivated  by  Adonis.  Foi 
this  would  fufficiently  juftify  Milton's  mention  of  them,  together 
with  tlie  gardens  of  Alcinous,  confefTed  by  the  poet  himfelf  to 
be  fabulous.     But  hear  their  owa  words.     There  was  no  fuck 
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That  on6  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. — - 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetefs  ! — 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  bleffed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  ftate, 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the 
town  ?^ 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feaft  and  banquet  in  the  open  ftreets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

AleN.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and 

When  they  fhall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Chjr.  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won : 


garden  (fays  Dr.  Bentley)  ever  exijient,  or  even  feign' d.  He  adds 
the  latter  part,  as  knowing  that  that  would  juftify  the  poet ;  and 
it  is  on  that  alfertion  only  that  hisadverfary  Dr.  Pearce  joins  iffue 
■with  him.  JF/nj  (fays  he)  did  they  carry  thefrtiall  earthen 
gardens  ?  It  tvas  becaiife  they  had  a  tradition,  that  when  alive 
he  delighted  in  gardens.  Mr.  Theobald,  therefore,  miftaking 
the  queftion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  he  fays,  in  his  long  note  at 
the  end  of  his  fourth  volume,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  it  being 
to  fhew  that  Dr.  Pearce's  quotations  from  Pliny  and  others,  do 
not  prove  the  real  exijience  of  the  gardens.  After  thefe,  comes 
the  Oxford  editor ;  and  he  pronounces  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
againft  Dr.  Pearce,  in  thefe  words.  The  gardeiis  of  Adonis  were 
never  reprefented  under  any  local  defcription.  But  whether  this 
was  faid  at  hazard,  or  to  contradi6l  Dr.  Pearce,  or  to  re£lify  Mr. 
Theobald's  miflake  of  the  queftion,  it  is  fo  obfcurely  exprefled, 
that  one  can  hardly  determine.     Warburton. 

*  IFhy  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the  town  PJ    The  old 
copy,  unneceffarily  as  well  as  redundantly,  reads — 

IVhy  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  tSfc. 
But  if  the  bells  rang  out,  theyVnuft  have  rang  aloud;  for  to  ring 
out,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  technical  term  with  that  fignification. 
The  difagreeable  jingle,  however,  of  out  and  without,  induces 
ine  to  fuppofe  the  line  originally  flood  thus  : 

IFhy  ring  not  bells  aloud  throughout  the  town  ? 

Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  E 
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For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priefts  and  friars  in  iny  realm 
Shall,  in  proceffion,  fing  her  endlefs  praife. 
A  ftatelier  pyramis  to  her  Fll  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's,^  or  Memphis',  ever  was  : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  f  he  is  dead. 
Her  afhes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius/ 

^  Than  Rhodope'Sj]  Rhodope  was  a  famous  ftrumpet,  who 
acquired  great  riches  by  her  trade.  The  leaft  but  moll:  finifhed 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  (fays  Pliny,  in  the  36th  Book  of  his 
Natural  Hijiory,  ch.  xii.)  was  built  by  her.  She  is  faid  after- 
wards to  have  married  Pfammetichus,  King  of  Egypt.  Dr. 
Johnfon  thinks  that  the  Dauphin  means  to  call  Joan  of  Arc  a 
ftrumpet,  all  the  while  he  is  making  this  loud  praife  of  her. 

Rhodope  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  The  Cojily  Whore, 
1633: 

" a  bafe  Rhodope, 

"  Whofe  body  is  as  common  as  the  fea 

"  In  tlie  receipt  of  every  luftful  fpring," 
I  would  read : 

Than  Rhodope's  of  Memphis  ever  was.     Steevens. 

The  brother  of  Sappho  was  in  love  with  Rhodope,  and  pur- 
chafed  her  freedom  (for  Ihe  was  a  Have  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
iEfop  the  fabulift)  at  a  great  price.  Rhodope  was  of  Thrace, 
not  of  Memphis.  Memphis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  was  celebrated 
for  its  pyramids  : 

*'  Barbara  Pyramidum  fileat  miracula  Memphis." 

MrVRT.  De  fpeRaculis  Libel.  Ep.  I.     Malone, 

The  queftion,  I  apprehend,  is  not  where  Rhodope  was  born, 
but  where  fhe  obtained  celebrity.  Her  Thracian  birth-place 
would  not  have  refcued  her  from  oblivion.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens  muft  be  adopted. 
The  meaning  is — not  that  Rhodope  herfelf  was  of  Memphis, 
but — that  her  pyramis  was  there.  I  will  rear  to  her,  fays  the 
Dauphin,  a  pyramid  more  ftately  than  that  of  Memphis,  which 
was  called  Rhodope's.  Pliny  fays  the  pyramids  were  fix  miles 
from  that  city ;  and  that  "  the  fairell  and  moft  commended  for 
workmanfliip  was  built  at  the  coft  and  charges  of  one  Rhodope, 
a  verie  ftrumpet."     Ritson. 

*  ■         coffer  of  Darius,']     When  Alexander  the  Great  took 
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Tranfported  fhall  be  at  high  feftivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.5 
No  longer  on  vSaint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  (hall  be  France's  faint. 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally, 
After  this  golden  day  of  vi6lory. 

[FlouriJJi.     Exeunt. 


the  city  of  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidft  the  other  fpoils 
and  wealth  of  Darius  treafured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding 
rich  and  beautiful  little  cheft  or  caiket,  and  alked  thofe  about 
him  what  they  thought  fitteft  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they 
had  feverally  delivered  their  opinions,  he  told  them,  he  efteemed 
nothing  \'o  worthy  to  be  preferved  in  it  as  Homer's  Iliad.  Vide 
Plutarchum  in  Vita  Alexandri  Magni.     Theobald. 

The  very  words  of  the  text  are  found  in  Puttenham's  y4rle  of 
EngliJIi  Poejie,  1589  •  "  I^^  what  price  the  noble  poems  of  Ho- 
mer were  holden  with  Alexander  the  Great,  inlbmuch  as  everie 
liight  they  were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  carried 
in  the  rich  jewel  cqfer  of  Darius,  lately  before  vanquifhed  by 
him  in  battaile."     Malone. 

I  believe,  we  fhould  read,  with  Puttenham,  "  jewel-coffer," 
and  not,  as  in  the  text,  "  jewel'ci  cotFer."  The  jewel-coffer  of 
Darius  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  cabinet  in  which  he  kept  his  gems. 

To  a  jewelled  coffer  (i.  e.  a  coffer  ornamented  with  jewels)  the 
epithet  rich  would  have  been  fuperfluous. 

My  conjefture,  however,  deferves  not  much  attention ;  be- 
caufe  Pliny,  Lib.  II.  ch.  2Q,  informs  us,  that  this  cafket,  when 
found,  was  full  of  precious  oils,  and  was  decorated  with  gems 
of  great  value.     Steevens. 

'  Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.'^    Sir  Thomas  Han^ 
mer  fupplies  the  obvious  defeat  in  this  line,  by  reading—' 
Ever  before  the  kings  &c.     Steevens. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 

Enter  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  Two 
Sentinels. 

Serg.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noife,  or  foldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  fome  apparent  lign, 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard.^ 

1  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  fhall.     [_Exit  Sergeant.] 
Thus  are  poor  fervitors 
(When  others  fleep  upon  their  quiet  beds,) 
Conllrain'd  to  watch  in  darknefs,  rain,  and  cold. 

iiTz^er  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces, 
withfcaling  Ladders ;  their  Drums  beating  a  dead 
Ttiarch. 

Tal.  Lord  regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy, — 
By  whofe  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  fecure. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted  : 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  bell  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contriv'd  by  art,  and  baleful  forcery. 

* court  of  guard.']     The  fame  phrafe  occurs  again  in 

Othello,  Ajitony  and  Cleopatra,  &c.  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
modern  term — guard-room.     Steevens. 
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Bed.  Coward  of  France  ! — how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame, 
Defpairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  lb  pure  ? 

Tal.  a  maid,  they  fay. 

Bed.  a  maid  !  and  be  fo  martial ! 

Bur.    Pray   God,    fhe  prove  not  mafculine  ere 
long ; 
If  underneath  the  ftandard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  fhe  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  pra^life  and  converfe  with 
fpirits  : 
God  is  our  fortrefs ;  in  whofe  conquering  name. 
Let  us  refolve  to  fcale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Afcend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee, 

Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  guefs. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  feveral  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rife  againfl  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed ;  I'll  to  yon  corner. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salifbury  !   for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  Englifh  Henry,  fhall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  Englifh  fcale  the  Walls,  crying  St.  George  ! 
a  Talbot !   and  all  enter  by  the  Toivn. 

Sent.   [JVithin.']   Arm,  arm  !  the  enemy  doth 
make  ailault ! 
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The  French  leap  over  the  Walls  in  their  Shirts. 
Enter,  feveral  luays,  Bastard,  Alen^on, 
Reignier,  half  ready,  and  half  unready. 

jiLEN.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready 
fo?7 

Bast.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'fcap'd  fo  well. 

Reig.  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds,    , 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors.^ 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  lince  firft  I  followed  arms. 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  dcfperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 


7 unready  /((  ^]    Unready  was  the  current  word  in  thofe 

times  for  undrejjed.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  l638 :   "  Enter  Sixtus 
and  Lucrece  unready.'' 

Againj  in  The  Two  Maids  of  More-clache.   i609  : 

"  Enter  James  unready  in  his  night-cap,  garterlefs/'  Szc. 

Again,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  l633,  is   this  ftage  direc- 
tion : 

"■  He  ir.alies  himfelf  unready." 

"  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  will  not  be  ib  uncivil  as  to 
unbrace  you  here  ?" 

Again,  \n  Monjieur  D' Olive,  1606  : 

"  You  are  not  going  to  bed,  I  lee  you  are  not  yet  unready." 
Ag"nin,  in  Heywood's  Golden  Age,  \6\l  : 

"  Here  Jupiter  puts  out  the  lights,  and  makes  himfelf  un- 
ready." 

Unready  is  equivalent  to  the  old  French  word — di-pret. 

Steevens. 

*  Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamler  doors.'\     So,    irt   King 
Lear : 

"  Or,  at  the  diamber  door  I'll  beat  the  dtum — ." 

Steevens. 
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Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  lure,  favour 
him. 

Alen,  Here  cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel,  how  he 
fped. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defenfive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didft  thou  at  firfl,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  lofs  might  be  ten  times  (o  much  ? 

Pvc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  yo.u  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  muft  I  ftill  prevail, 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  foldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  fudden  mifchief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alen^on,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  fafely  kept, 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  fhamefuUy  furpriz'd. 

Bast.  Mine  was  fecure. 

Reig.  And  fo  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char,  And,    for  myfelf,    moft  part  of  all  this 
night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precin6l, 
I  was  employ'd  in  paffing  to  and  fro, 
About  relieving  of  the  fentinels  : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  fhould  they  firft  break  in  ? 
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Puc.  Queftion,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  cafe. 
How,  or  which  way ;    'tis  fure,  they  found  fome 

place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  refts  no  other  fhift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  foldiers,  fcatter'd  and  difpers'd. 
And  lay  new  platforms  9  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum.  Enter  an  Englifh  Soldier,  crying,  a  TaU- 
bot !  a  Talbot ! '  Theyjly,  leaving  their  Clothes 
behind. 

Sold.  I'll  be  fo  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  ferves  me  for  a  fword ; 

^  platforms — ]  i,  e.  plans,  fchemes,     Steevens. 

*  Enter  an  Englilh  Soldier  crying,  a  Talbot !  a  Talbot !]   And 
afterwards  : 

"  The  cry  of  Talhoi  ferves  me  for  a  fword." 
Here  a  popular  tradition,  exclulive  of  any  chronicle-evidence, 
was  in  Shakfpeare's  mind,  Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commenta- 
tor on  Spenfer's  Pajiorals,  firft  publifhed  in  15/9,  obferves  in 
hisnoteson  June,  that  LordTalbofs  "  nobleneflebredfuch a  terroux* 
in  the  hearts  of  theFiench,!  that  oftimesgreate  armies  were  defaited 
and  put  to  flight,  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name :  infomuoh 
that  the  French  women,  to  affray  their  children,  would  tell 
them,  that  the  Talbot  cometh."     See  alfo  fc.  iii. 

T.  Warton, 
The  fame  is  faid  in  Drayton's  Miferies  of  Queen  Margaret^ 
of  Lord  Warwick  : 

"  And  ftill  fo  fearful  was  great  IVarivick's  name, 
"  That  being  once  cry'd  on,  put  them  oft  to  flight, 
*'  On  the  king's  army  till  at  length  they  light." 

Steevens. 
In  a  note  on  a  former  paflage,  p.  40,  n.  5,  I  have  quoted  a 
paffage  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  which  probably  furnifhed  the  au- 
thor of  this  play  with  this  circumftance.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Holinthed,  (Shakfpeare's  hillorian,)  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
proofs  that  have  convinced  me  that  this  play  was  not  the  produc- 
tion of  our  author.  See  the  Eifay  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part^ 
of  King  Henry  VI.     It  is  furely  more  probable  that  the  writer 
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For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  fpoils, 

Uling  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [^Eait, 


SCENE  II. 

Orleans.     Within  the  Toivn. 

Enter  TaijBot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captain, 
and  Others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whofe  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  found  retreat,  and  ceafe  our  hot  purfuit. 

[Retreat  founded. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salifbury ; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  curfed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  foul  ;^ 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him, 
There  hath  at  leaft  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him. 


of  this  play  fhould  have  taken  this  circumftance  from  the  Chro- 
nicle which  furnilhed  him  with  this  plot,  than  from  the  Comment 
on  Spenfer's  Pajiorals.     Malone. 

This  is  one  of  the  floating  atoms  of  intelligence  which  might 
have  been  orally  circulated,  and  confequently  have  reached  our 
author  through  other  channels,  than  thofe  of  Spenfer's  annotator, 
or  our  EngUfli  Chronicler.     Steevens. 

*  Now  have  I  paid  my  votv  unto  his  foul ;  &c.]  So,  in  the 
old  fpurious  play  of  Kiiig  John  : 

"  Thus  hath  king  Richard's  fon  perform'd  his  vow> 

"  And  ofFer'd  Auftria's  blood  for  facrifice 

"  Unto  his  father's  ever-living  foul."     Steevens. 
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Within  their  chiefeft  temple  I'll  ereS. 

A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpfe  fhall  be  interr'd  : 

Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 

Shall  be  engrav'd  the  fack  of  Orleans ; 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 

And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 

But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  maflacre, 

I  mufe,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace ; 

His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc ; 

Nor  any  of  his  falfe  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 
Rous'd  on  the  fudden  from  their  drowfy  beds. 
They  did,  amongfl:  the  troops  of  armed  men. 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myfelf  (as  far  as  I  could  well  difcern. 
For  fmoke,  and  dufky  vapours  of  the  night,) 
Am  fure,  I  fcar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  fwiftly  running. 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves, 
That  could  not  live  afunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  fet  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Meffenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords  !  which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acls 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 
Tjl.    Here  is  the  Talbot ;    who  would   fpeak 

with  him  ? 
Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countefs  of  Auvergne^ 
With  modefty  admiring  thy  renown, 
By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  v^'ouldfl  vouch  fa  fe 
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To  vilit  her  poor  caftle  where  fhe  lies  ;-5 
That  fhe  may  boall,  Ihe  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whole  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  fo  ?    Nay,  then,  I  fee,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comick  fport, 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  defpife  her  gentle  fuit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  truft  me  then  ;  for,  Vv'hen  a  world  of 
men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindnefs  over-rul'd  : — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks ; 
And  in  fubmiffion  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  } 

Bed.  No,   truly  ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will : 
And  I  have  heard  it  faid, — Unbidden  guefts 
Are  often  welcomefl  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  fince  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtefy. 
Come  hither,  captain.    [fVhifpers.^ — You  perceive 
my  mind. 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exeunt. 

^  •  where /}i€  \its  ;']     i.e.  where  {he  dwells,     Ma.lone, 
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SCENE  III. 

Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Cajlle. 

Enter  the  Countefs  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 

And,  when  you  have  done  fo,  bring'the  keys  to  me. 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  \_Exit^ 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall  out 
right, 
I  fhall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  lefs  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witnefs  with  mine  ears. 
To  give  their  cenfure  ^  of  thefe  rare  reports. 

£nier  MefTenger  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyfhip  delir'd. 
By  meflage  crav'd,  fo  is  lord  Talbot  com4 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What !  is  this  the 
man  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  fcourge  of  France  r 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  fo  much  fear'd  abroad. 


♦ their  cenfure — ]     i,  e.  their  opinion,     So^   in  Kiyig 

Richard  III  ; 

**  And  give  yonr  cmfures'in  this  weighty  bufinefs." 

Steeven? 
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That  with  his  name  the  mothers  ftill  their  babes  ?  5 

I  fee,  report  is  fabulous  and  falfe  : 

I  thought,  I  fhould  have  feen  fome  Hercules, 

A  fecond  He61or,  for  his  grim  afpe6l. 

And  large  proportion  of  his  flrong-knit  limbs. 

Alas  !   this  is  a  child,  a  filly  dwarf : 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled^  fhrimp 

Should  flrike  fuch  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you  : 
But,  fince  your  ladyfhip  is  not  at  leifure, 
I'll  fort  fome  other  time  to  vifit  you. 

Count.    What  means   he  now  ? — Go  afk  him, 
whither  he  goes. 

Mess^  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  caufe  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  fhe's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  luith  Keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prifoner. 
Tal.  Prifoner  !  to  whom  ? 


^  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  Jiill  their  hales  ?]  Dryden 
has  tranfplanted  this  idea  into  his  Don  Selajiian,  King  of 
Portugal : 

"  Nor  {hall  Sebaftian's  formidable  name 

"  Be  longer  us'd,  to  lull  the  crying  babe,"      Steevens. 

^  writhled — ]     i.  e.  wrinkled.      The  word  is  ufed  by 

Spenfer,     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — wrizled,  which  has  been 
followed  in  fubfequent  editions.     Malone, 

The  inftance  from  Spenfer,  is  the  following  : 

"  Her  writhled  fkin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind." 
Again,  in  Marllon's  fourth  Satire  : 

'*  Cold,  writhled  eld,  his  lives  wet  almoftipent." 

Steevens, 
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Count.  To  me,  blood-thirfty  lord  ; 

And  for  that  caufe  I  train'd  thee  to  my  houfe. 
Long  time  thy  fhadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me^ 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  fubftance  fhall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  thefe  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  haft  by  tyranny,  thefe  many  years. 
Wafted  our  country,  flain  our  citizens, 
And  fent  our  fons  and  hufbands  captivate.7 

Tal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count.  Laugheft  thou,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  ihall 
turn  to  moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  fee  your  ladyfhip  fo  fond,^ 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  fhadow. 
Whereon  to  practice  your  feverity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  fubftance  too, 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  fhadow  of  myfelf -.^ 
You  are  deceived,  my  fubftance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  fee,  is  but  the  fmalleft  part 
And  leaft  proportion  of  humanity  : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  fuch  a  fpacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  fufticient  to  contain  it. 


—  captivate.']   So,  in  Soil/nan  and  Perfeda  : 
"  It  not  .deilroy'd  and  bound,  and  captivate, 
"  If  captivate,  tlien  for<*'d  trom  holy  faith." 

Steevens, 

— fo  fond,]   i.  e.  fo  foolilli.   So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

"   Fondly  brought  here,  and  fooiifhly  fent  hence." 

Steevens. 


• — I  am  but  (liadow  of  myfelf :]  So,  in  A".  Henry  VUI : 
"  I  am  the  JJiadou-'  of  poor  Buckingham."     Steevens. 
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Count.    This    is    a    riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce;' 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  thefe  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Tal.  That  will  I  {how  you  prefently.* 

He  winds  a  Horn.  Drums  heard ;  then  a  Peal  of 
Ordnance.  The  Gates  being  forced,  enter  Sol- 
diers. 

How  fay  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  perfuaded, 
That  Talbot  is  but  fhadow  of  himfelf  ? 
Thefe  are  his  fubftance,  linews,  arms,  and  Itrength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  fubverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  defolate. 

Count.  ViiSlorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abufe  t 
I  find,  thou  art  no  leis  than  fame  hath  bruited,^ 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  fliape. 
Let  my  prefumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  forry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  difmay'd  fair  lady ;  nor  mifconftrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  miftake 
The  outward  compolition  of  his  body. 

^  This  is  a  riddling  merchaiit  &c.]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
"  What  faucy  merchant  was  this  ?" 
See  a  note  on  this  paffage,  A61 II.  fc.  iv,     Steevens. 

^  That  will  IJhow  you  prcfently.']  The  deficient  foot  in  this 
line  may  properly  be  fupplied,  by  reading  : 

That,  madam,  wili  IJIiow  you  prefently.     Steevens. 

^  bruited,']    To  bruit  is  to  proclaim  with  noife,  to  an- 
nounce loudly.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

" one  of  greateft  note 

"  Seems  bruited."     Steevexs. 
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What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me  t 
No  other  fatisfa^lion  do  I  crave, 
But  only  (with  your  patience,)  that  we  may 
Tafte  of  your  wine,  and  fee  what  cates  you  have  j 
For  foldiers'  ftomachs  always  ferve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  ho- 
noured 
To  feaft  fo  great  a  warrior  in  my  houfe.     [^Exeunt* 


SCENE  IV. 

London.      The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and 
Warwick;  Richard  Plantagenet,  Ver- 
non, and  another  Lawyer.^ 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  filence  ? 
Dare  no  man  anfwer  in  a  cafe  of  truth  ? 

SuF.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  fay  at  once,    If  I  maintain'd  the 
truth  ; 
Or,  elfe,  was  wrangling  Somerfet  in  the  error  ?5 

•♦  and  another  Lawyer."]  Read — a  lawyer.     This  lawyer 

was  probably  Roger  Nevyle,  who  was  afterward  hanged.       See 
W.  Wyrcejlcr,  p.  4/3.     Ritson. 

5  Or,  elfe,  was  wravgling  Soinerfei  in  the  error  ?]  So  all  the 
editions.  There  is  apparently  a  want  of  oppofition  between  the 
two  queftions.     I  once  read  : 

Or  elfe  was  wrangling  Somerfet  i'th'  right  ?     Johnson. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  read  : 

yhid  was  not  ".     Stee^vens, 
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SuF.  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law ; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

SoM.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be- 
tween us. 

ff^jR.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper. 
Between  two  horfes,  which  doth  bear  him  beft,^ 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrieft  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  fome  fhallow  fpirit  of  judgment : 
But  in  thefe  nice  fharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wifer  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  lide. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

SoM.  And  on  my  fide  it  is  fo  well  apparell'd. 
So  clear,  fo  fhining,  and  fo  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue- ty'd,  and  fo  loath 
to  fpeak, 
In  dumb  fignificants  ^  proclaim  your  thoughts ; 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  ftands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 

**  bear  him  Ze/?,]  i.  e.  regulate  his  motions  moft  adroitly. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman."     Steevens, 

'  In  dumb  fignificants  — ]  I  fufpeft,  we  ftiould  read-^gnifi' 
cance.     Malone. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  Love's  La- 
bour's Lnji :'  "  Bear  ihisjignijjcant  [i.  e.  a  letter]  to  the  country 
maid,  Jaquenetta."     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  F 
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If  he  fuppofe  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 

From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rofe  with  me.* 

SoM.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,   nor  no  flat- 
terer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rofe  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

IVjr.  I  love  no  colours  ;9  and,  without  all  co- 
lour 


'  From  off"  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rofe  u'ith  me.']  This  is 
given  as  the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancatler,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.  But  the 
proverbial  expreffion  oi faying  a  thing  under  the  rofe,  lamper- 
fuaded  came  from  thence.  When  the  nation  had  ranged  itfelf 
into  two  great  fadions,  under  the  white  and  red  rofe,  and  were 
perpetually  plotting  and  counterplotting  againfl:  one  another,  then, 
when  a  matter  of  faftion  was  communicated  by  either  party  to 
his  friend  in  the  fame  quarrel,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  add,  that 
he  fa  id  it  iinder  the  rofe ;  meaning  that,  as  it  concerned  the 
fa6tion,  it  was  religioufly  to  be  kept  fecret.     Warburton. 

This  is  ingenious  !  What  pity,  that  it  is  not  learned  too  !— — — 
The  rofe  (as  the  fables  fay)  was  the  fymbol  of  filence,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks  of 
his  mother.  So  common  a  book  as  Lloyd's  Di6lio7iary  might 
have  inftrufted  Dr.  Warburton  in  this :  "  Huic  Harpocrati  Cupido 
Veneris  filius  parentis  fuae  rofam  dedit  in  munus,  ut  fciUcet  fi 
quid  licentius  diftum,  vel  adum  lit  in  convivio,  fciant  tacenda  efle 
omnia.  Atque  idcirco  veteres  ad  finem  convivii  fuh  rqfa, 
Anglic^  under  the  rofe,  tranfafta  elfe  omnia  ante  digreirum  con* 
teltabanturj  cujus  formaj  vis  eadem  effet,  atque  ifta,  Micwjxva- 
•xDva  crvu.itora.v.  Probant  banc  rem  verfus  qui  reperiuntur  in  mar- 
more  : 

"  Ell  rofa  flos  Veneris,  cujus  quo  furta  laterent 
"  Harpocrati  matris  dona  dicavit  amor. 

"  Inde  rofam  menfis  hofpes  fufpendit  amicis, 

"  Convivaj  vit  fub  ea  di6ta  tacenda  fciant."     Upton. 

*  I  love  no  colours  3]  Colours  is  here  ufed  ambiguoufly  for 
tints  and  deceits.     Johnson. 

So,    in  Love's  Labours  L'ifi :    "  1  do  fear  colourabl* 

colours."     Steevens. 
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Of  bafe  infinuating  flattery, 

I  pluck  this  white  rofe,  with  Plantagenet. 

SuF.  I  pluck  this  red  rpfe,  with  young  Somerfet ; 
And  fay  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

P^ER.  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  and  pluck  no 
more, 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whofe  fide 
The  feweft  rofes  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

SoM.  Good  mailer  Vernon,  it  is  well  obje6led;* 
If  I  have  feweft,  I  fubfcribe  in  filence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Fer.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainnefs  of  the 
cafe, 
I  pluck  this  pale,  and  maiden  bloflbm  here. 
Giving  my  verdi6l  on  the  white  rofe  fide. 

SoM.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Left,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rofe  red. 
And  fall  on  my  ftde  fo  againft  your  will. 

Ver.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  fhall  be  furgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  fide  where  ftill  I  am. 


'  well  oljedled;"]     Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  juftly 

propofed.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Goulart's  Admiralle  Hijiories,  4to.  16O7  :  "  And  be- 
caufe  Sathan  transfigures  himfelfe  into  an  angell  of  light,  I  ol- 
jeSied  many  and  fundry  queftions  unto  him."  Again,  in  Chap- 
man's verfion  of  the  21ft  Book  of  Homer's  OdyJ/ey  : 

"  Excites  Penelope  t'oljeSi  the  prize, 

"  (The  bow  and  bright  fteeles)  to  the  woers'  ftrcngth." 
Again,  in  his  verfion  of  the  feventeenth  Iliad  : 

"  Ohjediing  his  all-dazeling  Ihield,"  &c. 
Again^  in  the  twentieth  Iliad  : 

"  •         his  worft  fliall  be  withftood, 

*'  With  fole  ohje6iion  of  myfedfe."— —     Steevens, 
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SoM.  Well,  well,  come  on  :  Who  el/e  ? 

LjfT.  Unlefs  my  ftudy  and  my  books  be  falfe. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

[To  Somerset, 
In  lign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  role  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerfet,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

SoM.  Here,  in  my  fcabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  white  rofe  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit 
our  rofes ; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witneffing 
The  truth  on  our  fide. 

SoM.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  for  fear ;  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks ' 
Blufh  for  pure  fhame,  to  counterfeit  our  rofes ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confefs  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  canker,  Somerfet  ? 

SoM.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  fharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
.   truth  : 
Whiles  thy  confuming  canker  eats  his  falfehood. 

Sou.  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding- 
rofes. 
That  fhall  maintain  what  I  have  faid  is  true, 
Where  falfe  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  feen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blofibm  in  my  hand, 
I  fcorn  thee  and  thy  fafhion,^  peevifh  boy. 

*  hut  anger, — that  thy  cheeks  &c,]  i,  e.  it  is  not  for  fear 

that  niy  cheeks  look  pale,  but  for  anger  ;  anger  produced  by  this 
circumilance,  namely,  that  thy  cheeks  blufti,  &c.     Malone. 

^  I  fcorn  thee  and  thy  fafliion,]  So  the  old  copies  read,  and 
rightly.  Mr.  Theobald  altered  it  to  faSiion,  not  confidering  that 
hyfajhion  is  meant  the  badge  of  the  red  rofe,  which  Somerfet 
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SuF.  Turn  not  thy  fcorns  this  way,  JPlantagenet. 

Fljn.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  fcorn  both  him 
and  thee. 

SuF.  I'll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

SoM.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  converfing  with  him. 

fFjR.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'ft  him, 
Somerfet ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,^ 


faid  he  and  his  friends  would  be  diftinguilhed  by.  But  Mr. 
Theobald  allcs.  If  faftion  was  not  the  true  reading,  why  JJiould 
Suffolk  immediately  rtply — 

Turn  not  thy  fcorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 
Why  ?  becaufe  Plantagenet  had  called  Somerfet,  with  whom 
Suftblk  iided,  peevijii  hoy.     Warburton. 

Mr.  Theobald,  with  great  probability,  reads — -faSlion.  Plan- 
tagenet afterward  ufes  the  fame  word  : 

"  tliis  pale  and  angry  rofe — 

"  Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  fa6iion,  wear." 
In  King  Henry  V.  we  have  pation  for  paSlion.     We  Ihould  un- 
doubtedly read — zndi  thy  faBion.     The  old  fpelling  of  this  word 
v/zsfaccion,  and  hence  J'aJhio?i  eafily  crept  into  the  text. 

So,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Edwakd  IV.  fol.  xxii :  " whom 

we  ought  to  beleve  to  be  fent  from  God,  and  of  hym  oneiy  to 
bee  provided  a  kynge,  for  to  extinguish  both  the  jaccio/ts  and 
partes  [i.  e.  parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  and  of  Kyng  Edr 
ward  the  fourth."     Ma.lone. 

As  fajhion  might  have  been  meant  to  convey  the  meaning 
afTigned  to  it  by  Dr,  Warburton,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found 
it,  allowing  at  the  fame  time  the  merit  of  the  emendation  oft'ered 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  countenanced  by  Mr.  Malone. 

Steevens. 

*  His  grandfather  urns  Lionel,  duhe  of  Clarence,']  The  author 
miftakes.  Plantagenet's  paternal  grandfather  was  Edmund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  fon  of  Philippa  the 
daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke  therefore  was 
his  maternal  great  great  grandfather.  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  225,  n.  5. 

Malone. 
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Third  Ton  t*o  the  third  Edward  king  of  England ; 
Spring  creftlefs  yeomen  5  from  fo  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan^  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege,* 
Or  durft  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  fay  thus. 

SoM.  By  him  that  made  me,  I'll  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Chriftendom  : 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treafon  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ?7 
And,  by  his  treafon,  ftand'ft  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  ^  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trefpafs  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  reflor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treafon,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerfet, 


'  Spring  crpjihfs  yeomen  —3  i.  e.  thofe  who  have  no  right  to 
arms.     Warburton. 

*  He  bears  him  on  the  places  privilege,']  The  Temple,  being 
a  religious  houfe,  was  an  afylum,  a  place  of  exemption,  from 
violence,  revenge,  and  bloodlljed.     Johnson. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Temple  had  any  peculiar  privilege 
at  this  time,  being  then,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  relidence  of  law- 
ftudents.  The  author  might,  indeed,  imagine  it  to  have  derived 
fome  fuch  privilege  from  its  former  inhabitants,  the  Knights 
Templars,  or  Knights  Hofpitalers,  both  religious  orders  :  or  blows 
might  have  been  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society  :  or 
what  is  equally  probable,  he  might  have  neither  known  nor  cared 
any  thing  about  the  matter.     Ritson. 

'  For  treafon  executed  in  our  late  king's  da^/s  ?]  This  unme- 
trical  line  may  be  fomewhat  harmonized  by  adopting  a  pradice 
common  to  our  autlior,  and  reading — execute  inilead  of  execute^/. 
Thus,  in  King  Henry  V.  we  have  create  inilead  of  create^/,  and 
contaminate  inftead  of  contaminated.     Steevens. 

'  Corrupted,  and  exempt — ]  Exempt  for  excluded. 

Warburton. 
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Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  5  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole/  and  you  yoiirfelf, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,- 
To  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehenfion  :3 
Look  to  it  well ;  and  fay  you  are  well  warn'd. 

SoM.  Ay,  thou  fhalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  Itill  t 
And  know  us,  by  thefe  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  thefe  my  friends,  in  fpite  of  thee,  fhall  wear. 

Plan.  And,  by  my  foul,  this  pale  and  angry  rofe, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate,'* 

'  time  orire  lipen'd  — ]   So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  — —  Hay  the  very  riping  of  the  time.''     Steevens. 

*  For  your  partaker  Poole,']  Partaker  in  ancient  language, 
fignifies  one  who  tales  part  with  another,  an  accomplice,  a  con- 
federate. So,  in  Pfnlm  1 :  "  When  thou  faweft  a  thief  thou  didft 
confent  untohinn,  and  haft  been  partaker  with  the  adulterers." 

Again,  in  Marlow's  tranflationofthefirftBook  of  Lucan,  l600t 
"  Each  fide  had  great  partakers ;  Caefar's  caufe 
"  The  Gods  abetted — j" 

Again,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lib.  II :   " his 

obfequies  being  no  more  folemnized  by  the  teares  of  his  parta- 
kers, than  the  bloud  of  his  enemies."     Steevens. 

'  Fll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,]   So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  the  table  of  my  memory." 

Again  : 

"  {lialllive 

"  Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain." 

Steevev*. 
'  To  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehenfion  ;]  Though  this  word 
poffeffes  all  the  copies,  I  am  perfuaded  it  did  not  come  from  the 
author.  I  have  ventured  to  read — reprehenfion  :  and  Plantagenet 
means,  that  Somerfet  had  repreherided  or  reproached  him  with  his 
father  tlae  Earl  of  Cambridge's  treafon.     Theobald. 

Apprehenfion,  i.  e.  opinion.     Warburton. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  how  long  have  you  profefs'd  appreheyfion  ?" 

Steevens. 

** this  pale  and  aiigry  rofe. 

As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate,"]     So,  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet : 
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Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  fadlion,  wear ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
Or  flourifh  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

SuF.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambi- 
tion ! 
And  fo  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.         [^Eccit. 

Sou.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tious Richard.  [Exit. 

Flan,  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  muft  perforce  en- 
dure it ! 

War.  This  blot,  that  they  object  againft  your 
houfe. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  5  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchefter  and  Glofter : 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  fignal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
Againft  proud  Somerfet,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rofe : 
And  here  I  prophecy, — ^This  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  fa6lion,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  fend,  between  the  red  rofe  and  the  white, 
A  thoufand  fouls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  mafter  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 


"  Either  my  eye-fight  fails,  or  thou  look'ft  pale,—' 
"  And,  truft  me/  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you  : 
**  Dry  forrow  drinks  our  blood."     Steevens. 

A  ladge  IS  called  a  cognifance  k  cognofcendo,  becaufe  by  it 
fuch  perfons  as  do  wear  it  upon  their  lleeves,  their  ihoulders,  or 
in  their  hats,  are  manifeflly  known  whofe  fervants  they  are.  In 
heraldry  the  cognifance  in  feated  upon  the  moft  eminent  part  of 
tlie  helmet.    Tollet. 

*  Shallle-wipdout — ]  Old  copy — whip't,  Correfted  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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Ver.  In  your  behalf  (till  will  I  wear  the  fame. 

Lapt.  And  fo  will  I. 

Flan.  Thanks,  gentle  lir.^ 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner  ;  I  dare  fay. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 

\_Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer,^  brought  in  a  Chair  hy  Two 
Keepers. 

MoR.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 


*  gentle  fir.]  The  latter  word,  which  yet  does  not  com- 
plete the  metre,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Mal,one. 
Perhaps  the  line  had  originally  this  conclufion  : 

"  Thanks,  gentle  Hr;   thanks  loth."     Steevens. 

'  Enter  Mortimer,]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  obferves^ 
that  Shakfpeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  hiftory,  to  introduce 
this  fcene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  Edmund 
Mortimer  ferved  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  died  unconfined 
in  Ireland  in  1424.  Hcjlinfhed  fays,  that  Mortimer  was  one  of 
the  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  V. 

His  uncle,  Sir  John  Mortimer,  was  indeed  prifoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  executed  not  long  before  the  Earl  of  March's 
death,  being  charged  wifh  an  attempt  to  make  his  efcape  in  order 
to  ftir  up  an  infurre6Uon  in  Wales.     Steevens. 

Al  Remarker  on  this  note  [the  author  of  the  next]  feems  to 
think  that  he  has  totally  overturned  it,  by  quoting  the  following 
paffage  from  Hall's  Chronicle  :  "  During  whiche  parliament 
[held  in  the  third  year  of  Hemy  VI.  1425,]  came  to  London 
Peter  Duke  of  Quimber, — whiche  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  &c. 
was  highly  fefted — .  During  whych  feafon  Edmond  Mortymer, 
the  lafl  Erie  of  Marche  of  that  name,  (whiche  long  tyme  had 
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I^t  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  himfelf.'— . 

bene  reftrayned  from  hys  liberty  and  finally  waxed  lame,)  dif- 
ceafed  without  yfllie,  whofe  inheritance  defcended  to  Lord 
Richard  Plantagenet,"  Sec.  as  if  a  circumftance  which  Hall  men- 
tioned to  mark  the  time  of  Mortimer's  death,  neceflarily  explained 
the  place  where  it  happened  alfo.  The  faft  is,  that  this  Edmund 
Mortimer  did  ?iot  die  in  London,  but  at  Trim  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  however  die  in  confinement  (as  Sandford  has  erroneoufly 
aflerted  in  his  Genealogical  Hijiory.  See  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I. 
Vol.  XL  p,  225,  n.  5.);  and  whether  he  ever  was  confined, 
(except  by  Owen  Glendower,)  may  be  doubted,  notwithftanding 
the  aflertion  of  Hall.  Hardyng,  who  lived  at  tlie  time,  fays  he 
was  treated  with  the  greateft  kindnefs  and  care  both  by  Henry  IV, 
(to  whom  he  was  a  tvard,)  and  by  his  fon  Henry  V,  See  his 
Chro7iicle,  1453,  fol.  229.  He  was  certainly  at  liberty  in  the 
year  1415,  having  a  few  days  before  King  Henry  failed  from 
Southampton,  divulged  to  him  in  that  town  the  traiterous  inten- 
tions of  his  brother-in-law  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  by  which 
he  probably  conciliated  the  friendfhip  of  the  young  king.  He  at 
that  time  received  a  general  pardon  from  Henry,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  a  naval  enterprize.  At  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Katharine  he  attended  and  held  the  fceptre. 

Soon  after  the  accefllon  of  King  Henry  VI.  he  was  conftituted 
by  tlie  Englifli  Regency  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  an  office  which 
he  executed  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment.  In  the  latter' 
end  of  the  year  1424,  he  went  himfelf  to  that  country,  to  protect 
the  great  inheritance  which  he  derived  from  his  grandmother 
Philippa,  (daughter  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,)  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  fome  Irifh  chieftains,  who  were  aided  by  a  body  of 
Scottifh  rovers ;  but  foon  after  his  arrival  died  of  the  plague  in 
his  caftle  at  Trim,  in  January  1424-5. 

This  Edmond  Mortimer  was,  I  believe,  confounded  by  the 
author  of  this  play,  and  by  the  old  hiftorians,  with  his  kinfman, 
who  was  perhaps  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  death.  Edmond 
Mortimer  at  the  time  of  his  death  could  not  have  been  above 
thirty  years  old  ;  forfuppofing  that  his  grandmother  Philippa  was 
married  at  fifteen,  in  1376,  his  father  Roger  could  not  have  been 
born  till  1377  ;  and  if  he  married  at  the  early  age  of  fixteen, 
Edmond  was  born  in  1394. 

This  family  had  great  pofleflions  in  Ireland,  in  confequence  of 
the  marriage  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Ulficr,  in  1360,  and  were  long  connected  with  that 
country,  Lionel  was  for  fome  time  Viceroy^of  Ireland,  and  was 
created  bv  his  father  Edward  III,  Diikc  of  Clarence,  in  confe- 
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Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 


quence  of  poflefling  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  married 
Philippa  the  duke's  only  daughter,  fucceeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  died  in  his  office,  at  St.  Dominick's  Abbey, 
near  Cork,  in  December  1391.  His  fon,  Roger  Mortimer,  was 
twice  Vicegerent  of  Ireland,  and  was  flain  at  a  place  called 
Kenles,  in  Offory,  in  139S.  Edmund  his  fon,  the  Mortimer  of 
this  play,  was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Chief  Governor 
of  Ireland,  in  the  years  1423,  and  1424,  and  died  there  in  1425. 
His  nephew  and  heir,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  (the  Plantagenet 
of  this  play,)  was  in  1449  conftituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
for  ten  years,  with  extraordinary  powers  ;  and  his  fon  George 
Duke  of  Clarence  (who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  the  Tower) 
was  born  in  the  Caftle  of  Dublin,  in  1450.  This  prince  filled 
tlie  fame  office  which  fo  many  of  his  anceflors  had  pofleffed, 
being  conffituted  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  for  life,  by  his  bro- 
ther King  Edward  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  more  precifely  afcertained 
the  age  of  Edmond  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  uncle  to  the 
Richard  Plantagenet  of  this  play.  He  was  born  in  December 
1392,  and  confequently  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  died. 
His  anceftor,  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulfter,  but  not  in  1360,  as  I  have  faid, 
but  about  the  year  1353.  He  probably  did  not  take  his  title  of 
Clarence  from  his  great  Irifh  polfeffions,  (as  I  have  fuggefted) 
but  rather  from  his  wife's  mother,  Elizabeth  le  Clare,  third 
daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  Earl  of  Glofter,  and  lifter  to  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  the  lafl:  (of  that  name)  Earl  of  Glofter,  who  founded 
Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

The  error  concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  brother-in-law  to 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  having  been  "  kept  in  captivity 
untill  he  died,''  feems  to  have  aril'en  from  the  legend  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magi/irates, 
1575,  where  the  following  lines  are  found  : 

"  His  curfed  fon  enfued  his  cruel  path, 
"  And  kept  my  guiltlefs  coufin  ftrait  in  durnncc, 
*'  For  whom  my  father  hard  entreated  hath, 
"  But  living  hopRlefs  of  his  life's  aifurance, 
*'  He  thought  it  bell  by  politick  procurance 
"  To  flay  the  king,  and  fo  reftore  his  friend  ; 
"  Which  brought  himfelf  to  an  infamous  end. 
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So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprifonment : 

*•■  For  when  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fift, 

"■  Had  tane  my  father  in  his  confpiracie, 

"  He,  from  Sir  Edmund  all  the  blame  to  Ihift, 

"  Was  faine  to  fay,  the  French  king  Charles,  his  ally, 

"  Had  hired  him  this  traiterous  ad  to  try ; 

"  For  which  condemned  fhortly  he  was  flain  : 

"  In  helping  right  this  was  my  father's  gain." 

Malone. 
It  is  objeded  that  Shakfpeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of 
hiftory,  to  introduce  this  fcene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard 
Plantagenet ;  as  the  former  ferved  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and 
died  unconjined  in  Ireland,  in  1424.  In  the  third  year  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  1425,  and  during  the  time  that  Peter  Duke  of  Coimbra 
was  entertained  in  London,  "  Edmonde  Mortimer  (fays  Hall) 
the  laft  erle  of  Marche  of  that  name  {which  longe  tyvie  had  bene 
rejirayned  froyn  hys  lilerty,  and  fynally  waxed  lame,)  difceafed 
without  yffue,  whofe  inheritance  difcended  to  lord  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet," &c.  Holinihed  has  the  fame  words  ;  and  thefe  autho- 
rities, though  the  fa6t  be  otherwife,  are  fufficient  to  prove  that 
Shakfpeare,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  play,  did  not  in- 
tentionally vary  from  the  truth  of  hiftory  to  introduce  the  prefent 
fcene.  The  hiftorian  does  not,  indeed,  exprefsly  fay  that  the 
Earl  of  March  died  in  tlie  Tower ;  but  one  cannot  reafonably 
fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  relate  an  event  which  he  knew  had  hap- 
pened to  a  free  man  in  Ireland,  as  happening  to  a  prifoner  during 
the  time  that  a  particular  perfon  M^as  in  London.  But,  where- 
ever  he  meant  to  lay  the  fcene  of  Mortimer's  death,  it  is  clear 
that  the  author  of  this  play  underftood  him  as  reprefenting  it  to 
have  happened  in  a  London  prifon  ;  an  idea,  if  indeed  his  words 
will  bear  any  other  conftru£tion,  a  preceding  paffage  may  ferve 
to  corroborate  :  "  The  erle  of  March  (he  has  obferved)  was  ever 
kepte  171  the  courte  under  fuch  a  keper  that  he  could  nether  doo 
or  attempte  any  thyng  agaynfte  the  kyng  wythout  his  knowledge, 
and  dyed  without  iflue."  I  am  aware,  and  could  eafily  fliow, 
that  fome  of  the  moft  interefting  events,  not  only  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Hall  and  Holinflied,  but  in  the  Hiftories  of  Rapin, 
Hume,  and  Smollet,  are  perfectly  fabulous  and  unfounded, 
which  are  neverthelefs  conftantly  cited  and  regarded  as  incontro- 
vertible fa6ts.  But,  if  modern  writers,  ftanding,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  llioulders  of  their  predecefTors,  and  poifeffing  innumer- 
able other  advantages,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  what 
allowances  ought  we  not  to  make  for  thofe  •vi^ho  had  neither 
Hyvier,  nor  Dugdale,  nor  Sandford  to  confult,  who  could  have 
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And  thefe  grey  locks,  the  purfuivants  of  death,^ 

Neftor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 

Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Thefe  eyes, — like  lamps  whofe  wafting  oil  is  fpent,'— - 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent  :^ 

Weak  fhoulders,  overborne  with  burd'ning  grief; 

And  pithlefs  arms,^  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 

That  droops  his  faplefs  branches  to  the  ground  : — 


no  accefs  to  the  treafuries  of  Cotton  or  Harley,  nor  were  per- 
mitted the  infpeftion  of  a  public  record  ?  If  this  were  the  cafe 
with  the  hiftorian,  whatcan.be  expe6ted  from  the  dramatift  ? 
He  naturally  took  for  Jafi  what  he  found  in  hijlory,  and  is  by 
no  means  anfwerable  for  the  mifinformation  of  his  authority, 

RiTSON. 

"  Let  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  himfelf.']  I  know  not  whether 
Milton  did  not  take  from  this  hint  the  lines  with  which  he  opens 
his  tragedy.     Johnson. 

Rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  fcene  of  the  third  A&.  of 
the  PhoeniJJce  of  Euripides 
Tirejias. 


Steevens. 

®  purfuivants  o/'(/ea<A,]  Purfuivants.     Tlie  heralds  that, 

forerunning  death,  proclaim  its  approach.     Johnson. 

'  like  lamps  whofe  wqfiing  oil  isfpent,']     So,  in  King 

Richard  II : 

"■  My  oil-dry'd  lamp,  and  time-bewafted  light — ." 

Steevens. 

*  as  drawing  to  their  exigent :]  Exigent,  end. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  DoSior  Dodypoll,  a  comedy,  160O  : 

"  Hath  driven  her  to  fome  defperate  exigent."- 

Steevens, 
^  ^  And  pithlefs  arms,}  Pith  was  ufed  for  rnarrow,  and  figura- 
tively, for  frength.     Johnson. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  in  Othello  : 

"  For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years'  pith — ." 
And,  figuratively,  in  Hamlet : 

"  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment — ." 

Steevens. 
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Yet  are  thefe  feet — whofe  ftrengthlefs  Itay  is  numb. 

Unable  to  lupport  tKis  lump  of  clay, — 

Swift-winged  with  delire  to  get  a  grave. 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.    Richard   Plantagenet,    my  lord,    will 
come : 
We  fent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
And  anfwer  was  return'd  that  he  will  come. 

MoR.  Enough  ;  my  foul  fhall  then  be  fatisiied.— 
Poor  gentleman  !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  firft  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whofe  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
This  loathfome  fequeftration  have  I  had  ;4 
And  even  lince  then  hath  Richard  been  obfcur'd, 
Depriv'd  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs, 
Juft  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miferies,5 
With  fweet  enlargement  doth  difmifs  me  hence ; 
I  would,  his  troubles  likewife  were  expir'd. 
That  fo  he  might  recover  what  was  loft. 


*  Since  Henry  Monmouth  firji  began  to  reign,—' 

This  lodthfovie  fequejiration  have  I  had  ;]  Here  again,  the 
author  certainly  is  miftaken.     See  p.  73,  n.  7.     Malone. 

5  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs, 

Juft  death,  kind  umpire  of  men  s  miferies  f\  That  is,  he  that 
terminates  or  concludes  mifery.  The  exprellion  is  harlh  and 
forced.     Johnson. 

The  fame  idea  is  exprefled  with  greater  propriety  In  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
"  Shall  play  the  umpire,  arbitrating  that,"  &c. 

SXEEVENS. 
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.     Enter  Richard  Plantagenet. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,   your  loving  nephew  now  is 
come. 

MoR.  Richard  Plantagenet,   my  friend  }    Is  he 
come  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-defpifed  *^  Richard,  comes. 

MoR,  Dire6l  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bofom  fpend  my  latter  gafp  : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kifs. — 
And  now  declare,    fweet  ftem  from  York's  great 

flock, 
Why  didft  thou  fay — of  late  thou  wert  defpis'd  ? 

Plan.  Firft,  lean  thine  aged  back  againft  mine 
arm ; 
And,  in  that  eafe,  I'll  tell  thee  my  dif^fe.? 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  cafe, 

* late-defpifed — ]  i.e.  lately  defpifed,     M.Mason-, 

'  '  ril  tell  thee  my  difeafe.]  Difeqfe  feems  to  be  here- 
uneajinefs y  or  difcontent.     Johnson. 

It  is  fo  ufed  by  other  ancient  writers,  and  by  Shakfpeare  in 
Coriolanus.  Thus  likewife,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III. 
c.  V  : 

"  But  labour'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  difeqfe." 
That  to  difeqfe  is  to  dijlurb,  may  be  known  from  the  following 
paflages  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Iliad  and  Ody£ey  : 

"  But  brother,  hye  thee  to  the  flnps,  and  Idomen  difeafe." 
\.  e.  wake  him.     B.  VI.  edit.  15g8.     Again,  Ody£'.  Book  VI : 

"  with  which  he  declin'd 

*'  The  eyes  of  any  waker  when  he  pleas'd, 
"  And  any  fleeper,  when  he  wilh'd,  difeas'd." 
Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  hiftory  of  The  Battle  of  Floddon  : 
"  He  thought  the  Scots  might  him  difeafe 

"  With  conftituted  captains  meet."     Steevex? 
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Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerfet  and  me ; 
Among  which  terms  he  ufed  his  lavifh  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  his  father's  death ; 
Which  obloquy  fet  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Elfe  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him  : 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for, my  father's  fake, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  fake, — declare  the  caufe 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  head. 

MoR.  That  caufe,  fair  nephew,   that  imprifon'd 
me, 
And  hath  detain'd  me,  all  my  flow' ring  youth. 
Within  a  loathfome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  curfed  inftrument  of  his  deceafe. 

Plan.    Difcover  more  at  large  what  caufe  that 

was ; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guefs. 

MoR.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done, 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard  ;^  Edward's  fon, 


*  his  nephew  Richard;']     Thus  the  old  copy.     Modem 

editors  read — his  conjin — but  without  neceflity.  Nephew  has 
fometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  nepos,  and  is  ufed  with  great 
laxity  among  our  ancient  Engliih  writers.  Thus  in  Othello,  lago 
tells  Brabantio — he  ihall  "  have  his  nephews  (i.  e.  the  children  of 
his  own  daughter)  neigh  to  him."     Steevens. 

It  would  be  furely  better  to  read  coujin,  the  meaning  which 
nephetv  ought  to  have  in  this  place.  Mr.  Steevens  only  proves 
that  the  word  nephews  is  fometimes  ufed  for  grand- children, 
which  is  very  certain.  Both  uncle  and  nephew  might,  however, 
formerly  fignify  confin.  See  the  Menegiana,  Vol.  II.  p.  ipS. 
In  The  Second  Part  of  the  troullefome  Raigne  of  King  John, 
Prince  Henry  calls  his  couJin  the  Baftard,  "  uncle."     Ritson. 

I  believe  the  miftake  here  arofe  from  the  author's  ignorance; 
and  that  he  conceived  Richard  to  be  Henry's  nephew. 

Malone. 
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The  firft-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 

Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  defcent : 

During  whofe  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north, 

Finding  his  ufurpation  mod  iinjufi:, 

Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 

The  reafon  mov'd  thefe  warlike  lords  to  this. 

Was — for  that  (young  king  Richard  9  thus  remov'd, 

Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 

I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 

From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  fon  ^ 

To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he. 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroick  line. 

But  mark  ;  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt,* 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I  loft  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — • 

Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke, — did  reign. 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  deriv'd 

From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York,-^ 

Marrying  my  fifter,  that  thy  mother  was. 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  diftrefs. 

Levied  an  army  ;3  weening  to  redeem. 


^  young  king  Richard — ']    Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The' 

firft  omits — king,  which  is  neceflary  to  the  metre,     Steevens. 

*  ■  the  third  fon — ]  The  article — the,  which  is  neceffary 
to  tlie  metre,  is  omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  but  found  in  the  fecond. 

Steevens. 

*  "in  this  haughty  great  attempt,']  Haughty  is  high. 

Johnson. 
So,  In  the  fourth  Aft  : 

"  Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage." 

Steevens, 

'  Levied  an  army ;]  Here  is  again  another  fallification  of  hif- 

tory.     Cambridge  levied  no  army,    but  was  apprehended  at 

Southampton,  the  night  before  Henry  failed  from  that  town  for 

Vol.  Xin.  G 
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And  have  inftall'd  me  in  the  diadem  t 
But,  as  the  reft,  fo  fell  that  noble  earl, 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  refted,  were  fupprefs'd. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the 
laft. 

MoR.  True ;  and  thou  (ee^,  that  I  no  iflue  have ; 
And  that  my-  fainting  words  do  warrant  death : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  reft,  I  wifh  thee  gather  '.'^ 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  ftudious  care. 

Plan.   Thy  grave  admonifhments  prevail  with 
me : 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  fither's  execution 
Was  nothing  lefs  than  bloody  tyranny. 

MoR.  With  filence,  nephew,  be  thou  politick ; 
Strong-fixed  is  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd.5 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  Avhen  they  are  cloy'd 
With  long  continuance  in  a  fettled  place.    * 

Plan.  O,  uncle,  'would  fome  part  of  my  young 
years 
Might  but  redeem  the  pafTage  of  your  age  !•* 


France,  on  the  Information  of  this  very  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March.     Malone. 

•*  Thou  art  my  heir  ;  the  rvft,  I  unfli  thee  gather .-]  The  fenfe 
is — I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  heir  ;  the  confequences  which 
may  be  colle6ted  from  thence,   J  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw. 

Heath. 

*  And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removd.']  Thus  Milton,  Par. 
Loft,  Book  IV  : 

"  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremov'd."     Steevens. 

*  O,  uncle,  'ivould  fome  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  hut  redeem  &c.]  This  thought  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  addreffed 
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MoR.  Thou  doft  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  ilaugh- 
t'rer  doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill.^ 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  forrow  for  my  good  ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  fo  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes  !^ 
And  profperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war  ! 

[Dies. 

by  a  married  lady  who  died  very  young,  to  her  hulband.     The 
infcription  is,  I  tliink,  in  the  church  of  Trent : 

"  Immatura  peri  3  fed  tu  diuturnior  annos 

"  Vive  meos,  conjux  optime,  vive  tuos."     Malone, 

This  fuperftition  is  very  ancient.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  traditions  of  tlie  Rabbins  ;  it  is  enlarged  upon  in 
the  Alcejies  of  Euripides ;  and  fuch  offers  ridiculed  by  Juvenal, 
Sat. XII. Dion Caliiusin  Vit.  Hadrian,io\.tdaX..  Hamburgh,  Vol. IT. 
p.  1160,  infinuates,  "  That  Hadrian  facriliced  his  favourite  An- 
tinous  wiih  this  dclign."  See  Reimari  Annotat.  in  loc :  "  De 
noftri.s  annis,  tibi  Jupiter  augeat  annos,"  faid  the  Romans  to 
Auguftus.     See  Lifters  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  221.     Vaillant. 

'  as  theflaught'rer  doth, 

Whick  giveth  many  wounds,  when  o?ie  ivill  kill.']  Tlie  fame 
thought  occurs  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places 
"■  Gives  me  fuperfluous  death."     Steevens. 

*  ——and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes!]  Mortimer  knew  Plan- 
tagenet's  hopes  were  fair,  but  that  the  eftablifhment  of  tlie  Lan- 
caftrian  line  difappointed  them  :  fure,  he  would  wifh,  that  his 
nephew's  fair  hopes  might  have  a  fair  iffue.  I  am  perfuaded  the 
poet  wrote  : 

and  fair  he,i?\  thy  hopes!     Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr. 
Warburton.  I  do  not  fee  how  the  readings  differ  in  fenfe.  Fair 
is  lucky,  ox  profperous.     So  we  fay,  a  fair  wind,  and  fair  fortune. 

Johnson. 

Theobald's  emendment  is  unneceffary,  and  proceeded  from  his 
confounding  Plantagenet's  hopes  with  his  pretentions.  His  pre- 
tenfions  were  well  founded^  but  his  hopes  were  not. 

M.  Mason. 

G2 
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Plan.  And  peace,    no  war,    befal  thy   parting 
foul ! 
In  prifon  haft  thou  fpent  a  pilgrimage, 
And  hke  a  hermit  overpafs'd  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counfel  in  my  breaft ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  reft. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myfelf 
Will  fee  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  hearing  out  Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dufky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  ?  of  the  meaner  fort : — 
And,  for  thofe  wrongs,  thofe  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerfet  hath  offer'd  to  my  houfe, — 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redrefs : 
And  therefore  hafte  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  reftored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  ill '  the  advantage  of  my  good. 

\^Exit, 

^  Ckok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  fort .]  So,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fcene  : 

"  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  a?nlilion." 

Steevens. 
We  are  to  underftand  the  fpeaker  as  reflefiing  on  the  ill  for- 
tune of  Mortimer,  in  being  always  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Percies 
of  the  North  in  their  rebellious  intrigues  3  rather  than  in  afferting 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  in  fupport  of  his  own  princely  ambition. 

Warburton. 
^  Or  make  my  ill  — ]  In  former  editions  : 

Or  make  my  will  tK  advantage  of  my  good. 
So  all  tlie  printed  copies  j  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the  poet's 
meaning.     I  read : 

Or  make  my  ill  th'  advantage  of  my  good. 
Thus  we  recover  the  antithefis  of  the  expreffion.     Theobald. 

My  ill,  is  my  ill  ufage.     Malone. 

This  fentiment  refembles  another  of  FalftafF,  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV:   "  I  will  turn  difeafes  to  commodity." 

Steevens. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     The  Parliament-Houfe.^ 

Flourijh.  Enter  King  Henry,  1^-K.ETER,  Gloster, 
Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk;  the 
Bi/IiopofWincheCtev,  RichardPlantagenet, 
and  Others.  Gloster  q^ers  to  put  up  a  Bill\^ 
'Wm.chQik.tY  fnatches  it,  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Com'ft  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  ftudioufly  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Glofter  ?  if  thou  canft  accufe, 
Or  aught  intend'fi:  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  imxntion  fuddenly ; 
As  I  with  fudden  and  extemporal  fpeech 
Purpofe  to  anfwer  what  thou  canft  obje6l. 

Glo.  Prefumptuous  prieft  !  this  place  commands 
my  patience. 
Or  thou  fhould'ft  find  thou  haft  difhonour'd  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 

*  The  ParUament'Houfe.'\  This  parliament  was  held  in  1426, 
at  Leicefter,  though  tlie  author  of  this  play  has  reprefented  it  to 
have  been  held  in  London.  King  Henry  was  now  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  firft  parliament  which  was  held  at  Lon- 
don Ihortly  after  his  father's  death,  his  mother  Queen  Katharine 
brought  the  young  King  from  Windlbr  to  the  metropolis,  and 
fat  on  the  throne  of  the  parliament-houfe  with  the  infant  in  her 
lap.     Malone. 

'  put  up  a  Bill ;]  i.  e.  articles  of  accufation,  for  in  this 

fenfe  the  word  hill  was  fometimes  ufed.  So,  in  Nalhe's  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  JValden,  \5Q6  :  "  That's  the  caufe  we  have 
fo  manie  bad  workmen  now  adaies  :  put  up  a  bill  againft  them 
next  parliament."     Malone. 
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That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearfe  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate ;  fuch  is  thy  audacious  wickednefs. 
Thy  lewd,  peftiferous,  and  diffentious  pranks, 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  moft  pernicious  ufurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ; 
Lafcivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  befeems 
A  man  of  thy  profeffion,  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery.  What's  more  manifeft  ? 
In  that  thou  laid'Il;  a  trap  to  take  my  life, 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Belide,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  lifted. 
The  king,  thy  fovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  fwelling  heart. 

Win.  Glofter,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouch- 
fafe 
To  give  me  hearing  v.'hat  I  fhall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverfe,^ 
As  he  will  have  me,  How  am  I  fo  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  feek  not  to  advance 
Or  raife  myfeif,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  diifention.  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do, — except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  becaufe  no  one  fhould  fway  but  he  ; 
No  one,  but  he,  fhould  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breaft. 
And  makes  him  roar  thefe  accufations  forth. 
But  he  fhall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Glo.  As  good  ? 

*  If  I  were  covetous,  amlitioits,  or  perveij'e,~\    I  fuppofe  this 
redundant  line  originally  flood — 

Were  I  covetous,  ambitious,  &c.     Steevens. 
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Thou  baftard  of  my  grandfather  !? — 

JViN.  Ay,  lordly  fir ;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  the  prote6lor,^  faucy  prieft  ? 

Win,  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  caftle  keeps. 
And  ufeth  it  to  patronage  his  tlieft. 

JViN,  Unreverent  Glofter ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  fpiritual  fun6lion,  not  thy  life. 

Win,  This  Rome  fhall  remedy. ^ 

War,  Roam  thither  then.* 

SoM,  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.^ 


5  Thou  lajtard  of  my  grandfather,']  The  Bifhop  of  Winchefler 
was  an  illegitimate  ion  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
by  Katharine  Swynford,  whom  the  Duke  afterwards  married. 

Malone. 

*  the  proteSior,']  I  have  added  the  article — the,  for  the 

fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 

'  This  RomefJiall  remedy.']  The  old  copy,  unmetrically— 
Romefliall  remedy  this. 
The  tranfpofition  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's,     Steevens. 

*  Roam  thithei-  then.']  Roam  to  Rome.  To  roam  isfuppofed 
to  be  derived  from  the  cant  of  vagabonds,  who  often  pretended 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     Johnson. 

The  jingle  between  roa?7i  and  Ro7ne  is  common  to  other  writers. 

So,  in  Nalh's  Lenten  Stuff',  &c.   1599  :    " three  luandred 

thoufand  people  roamed  to  Rome  for  purgatorie  pills,"  &:c. 

Steevens, 

'  Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.  &c.]     This 
line,  in  the  old  copy,  is  joined  to  the  former  hemiftich  fpoken 
by  Warwick.     The  modern  editors  have  very  properly  given  it 
to  Somerfet,  for  whom  it  feems  to  have  been  defigned  : 
Jy,  fee  the  lifliop  be  not  overborne. 
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IVjR.  Ay,  fee  the  bifhop  be  not  overborne^ 

SoM.  Methinks,  my  lord  ihould  be  religious. 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  fuch. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordfhip  fhould  be  hum- 
bler ; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  fo  to  plead. 

SoM.  Yes,  when  his  holy  ftate  is  touch'd  fo  near. 

IVar.  State  holy,  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  grace  prote6lor  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  fee,  muft  hold  his  tongue ; 
Left  it  be  faid,  Speak,  Jirrah,  ivhen  you  Jliould ; 
Muji  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  F 
Elfe  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchefter.       \_AJide. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Glofter,  and  of  Winchefter, 
The  fpecial  watchmen  of  our  Englifh  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  fcandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  fuch  noble  peers  as  ye,  fhould  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  diflfention  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  Noife  luithin ;  Down  with  the  tawny  coats  ! 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bifhop's  men. 

[A  Noife  again ;  Stones  !  Stones  ! 

was  as  erroneoufly  given  in  the  next  fpeech  to  Somerfet,  inftead 
of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  has  been  fince  reftored.     Steevens. 

The  corredtion  was^uade  by  Mr.  Theobald.    Malone. 
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Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  atte)ided. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry, — 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Glofter's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fiU'd  their  pockets,  full  of  pebble-ftones ; 
And,  banding  themfelves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  fo  faft  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out : 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  ftreet. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compell'd  to  fhut  our  fhops. 

Enter,  Jkirmijliing.,  the  Retainers  of  Gloster  and 
Winchefter,  ivith  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  our- 

felf, 
To  hold  your  flaught'ring  hands,    and  keep  the 

peace.  * 

Pray,  uncle  Gloiler,  mitigate  this  ftrife. 

1  Ser  r.  Nay,  if  w^e  be 

Forbidden  flones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  refblute. 

[Skirmi/Ji  again. 

Glo.  You  of  my  houfehold,  leave  this  peevifh 
broil. 
And  fet  this  unaccuflom'd  fight  ^  afide. 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a 
man 


*  — —  unaccuftora'd^^Af— ]   UnaccuflorrCdhunfeemly,  in- 
decent.    Johnson, 
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Juft  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth. 

Inferior  to  none,  but  his  majefty  :^ 

And,  ere  that  we  will  fufFer  fuch  a  prince. 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 

To  be  difgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate,3 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight. 

And  have  our  bodies  flaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  fields  when  we  are  dead. 

[Skirmijh  again, 

Glo.  Stay,  flay,  I  fay  !** 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  fay  you  do, 
Let  me  perfuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.    O,   how  this  difcord  doth  aiRi(fl  my 
foul  !— 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchefler,  behold 
My  lighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 


The  fame  epithet  occurs  again  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  it 
leems  to  mean— ^/wcA  as  is  uncommon,  not  in  familiar  itje  : 
"  Shall  give  him  fuch  an  unacaiftovid  dram." 

Steeven5. 

' lut  his  majejly  :}  Old  copy,  redundantly — 

— —  lut  to  his  majejiy. 
Perhaps  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

"  To  none  inferior,  but  his  raajefty."     Steevens. 

^      ■     -an  inkhorn  mate,'}  A  bookman.     Johnson. 

It  was  a  term  of  reproach  at  the  time  towards  men  of  learning 
or  men  affefting  to  be  learned.  George  Pettie  in  his  Introduftion 
to  Guazzo's  Civil  Converfation,  1586,  fpeaking  of  thofe  he  calls 
nice  travellers,  fays,  '*  if  one  chance  to  derive  anie  word  frona 
the  Latine,  which  is  infolent  to  their  ears,  (as  perchance  they 
will  take  that  phrafe  to  be)  they  forthwith  make  a  jeft  at  it,  and 
tearme  it  an  Inkhorne  tearme"     Reed. 

^  Stay,  ,/lay,  I  fay  !]  Perhaps  the  words — I. fay,  ihould  be 
omitted,  as  they  only  ferve  to  diforder  the  metre,  and  create  a 
difagreeable  repetition  of  the  word— ^y,  in  the  next  line. 

Steevens. 
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Who  fliould  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  fhould  lludy  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

JVar.  My  lord  protedlor,  yield  ;5 — yield  Win- 
chelter ; — 
Except  you  mean,  with  obftinate  repulfe. 
To  flay  your  fovereign,  and  deftroy  the  realm. 
You  fee  what  mifchief,  and  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  enabled  through  your  enmity  ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirft  for  blood. 

JViN.  He  fliall  fubmit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo.    Companion  on   the  king  commands  me 
ftoop  ; 
Or,  I  would  fee  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priell: 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  the  duke 
Hath  banifh'd  moody  difcontented  fury. 
As  by  his  fmoothed  brows  it  doth  appear  : 
Why  look  you  flill  fo  ftern,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchefter,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort !  I  have  heard  you 
preach, 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  fin  : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  fame  ? 

War.    Sweet  king  ! — the  bifhop  hath  a  kindly 
gird.^ — 

'  My  lord proteSlor,  yield;']  Old  copy — Yield,  my  lord pro- 
te6ior.    This  judicious  tranfpolition  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

Steevens. 

*  '  hath  a  kindly  gird.]  i.  e.  feels  an  emotion  of  kind  re- 

morfe.     Johnson. 

A  kindly  gird  is  a  gentle  or  friendly  reproof.     Falftaff  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  him  :"  and. 
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For  fhame,  my  lord  of  Winchefter  I  relent ; 
What,  fhall  a  child  inftru6l  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win,  Well,  duke  of  Gloller,  I  will  yield  to  thee  ; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.  Ay ;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart. — 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  ferveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourfelves,  and  all  our  followers  : 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  diflemble  not ! 

fViN.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Glofter,^ 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contra6l  1 — 
Away,  my  mailers  I  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  friendfhip,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv.  Content;  I'll  to  the  furgeon's. 

1  Serv.  And  fo  willl. 

3  Ser  V,  And  I  will  fee  what  phyflck  the  tavern 
affords.  \_Exeunt  Servants,  Mayor,  k^c. 

War,    Accept  this  fcroll,    moft  gracious  fove- 

reign  ; 

in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Baptifta  fays :  "  Tranio  hits  you 
now  :"  to  which  I>ncentio  anfwers  : 

"  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio."     Steevens. 

The  word  gird  does  not  here  fignify  reproof,  as  Steevens  fup- 
pofes^  but  a  twitch,  a  pang,  a  yearning  ef  kindnefs. 

M.Mason. 

I  wifli  Mr.  M.  Mafon  had  produced  any  example  oi  girdvScd 
in  the  fenfe  for  which  he  contends.  I  cannot  fupply  one  for  him, 
or  I  moft  readily  would.     Steevens, 

Mr.  Malone  in  a  note  on  a  paflage  in  Coriolanus,  Aft  I.  fc,  i. 
fays,  that  to  gird  means  to  pluck,  or  tivinge,  and  informs  us 
that  Cotgrave  makes  gird  and  twinge  fynonymous.  M.  Mason. 

'  hiyid  duke  of  Glojier.']  For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  could 

wilh  to  read — 

moft  kind  duke  Sec.     Steevens. 
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Which  In  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majefty. 

Glo.  Well  urg'd,    my  lord  of  Warwick ; — for, 
fweet  prince. 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumftance. 
You  have  great  reafon  to  do  Richard  right ; 
Efpecially,  for  thofe  occalions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majefty. 

K.  Hen.  And  thofe  occalions,    uncle,    were  of 
force  : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleafure  is. 
That  Richard  be  reftored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  reftored  to  his  blood  ; 
So  fhall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompens'd. 

Win.  As  will  the  reft,  fo  willeth  Winchefter. 

K,  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone,* 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 
From  whence  you  fpring  by  lineal  defcent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble  fervant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  fervice,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,    and  fet  your  knee  againft: 
my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon^  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  fword  of  York  : 
Rife,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rife  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.  And  fo  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall ! 

'  that  alone,']  By  a  miftake  probably  of  the  tianfcrlber, 

the  old  copy  reads — that  all  alone.  The  correction  was  made  by 
tlie  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ma  lone. 

'  reguerdofi — ]  Recompence,  return,     Johnson. 

It  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of — regardum,  middle  Latin,     See 
Vol.  VII.  p.  63,  n.  2.     Steevens. 
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And  as  my  duty  fprings  fo  perifh  they 

That  grudge  one  thought  againft  your  majefty  ! 

All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York! 

SoM.  Perifh,  bafe  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York  \ 

\_AJide. 

Glo.  Now  will  it  beft  avail  your  majefly, 
To  crofs  the  feas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France  : 
The  prefence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongft  his  fubje6ls,  and  his  loyal  friends  ; 
As  it  difanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Glofler  fays  the  word,  king  Henry 
goes; 
For  friendly  counfel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glo.  Your  fhips  already  are  in  readinefs. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 

ExE.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  feeing  what  is  likely  to  enfue : 
This  late  diflention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 
Burns  under  feigned  afhes  of  forg'd  love,' 
And  will  at  laft  break  out  into  a  flame  : 
As  fefter'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  fleih,  and  linews,  fall  away. 
So  will  this  bafe  and  envious  difcord  breed.* 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth. 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  lucking  babe, — 
That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  fhould  win  all ; 
And  Henry,  born  at  Windfor,  fhould  lofe  all : 


'  Burns  under  feigned  aJJies  of  forgd  love,'] 

"  Jgnes  fuppofitos  cineri  dolofo."     Hor.     Malone. 

*  So  will  this  bafe  and  envious  difcord  breed.']  That  is,  fo  will 
the  malignity  of  this  difcord  propagate  itfelf,  and  advance. 

Johnson, 
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Which  is  fo  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wifh 

His  days  may  finifh  ere  that  haplefs  time.3      [^Exzl, 


SCENE  11. 
France.     Before  Roiien. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  difguifed,  and  Soldiers  drejjfed 
like  Countrymen^  with  Sacks  upon  their  Backs, 

Puc.  Thefe  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Roiien,* 
Through  which  our  policy  mufl  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  fort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  fhall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  flothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  fign  give  notice  to  our  friends. 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold.  Our  facks  (hall  be  a  mean  to  fack  the 

city,5 

^  His  days  may  Jin'ijli  See]  Tlie  Duke  of  Exeter  died  fliortly 
after  the  meeting  of  tliis  parliament,  and  the  Earl  of  Vrarwick 
was  appointed  governor  or  tutor  to  the  King  in  his  room. 

Malone. 

^  the  gates  of  Roiien,]  Here,  and  throughout  the  play, 

in  the  old  copy,  we  have  Roan,  which  Avas  the  old  fpelling  of 
Rouen.  The  word,  confequently,  is  ufed  as  a  monofyllable.  See 
King  Henry  F.  Aft  III.  fc,  v.     MvSlone. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  neceflity  of  confidering  Rouen  here  as  a 
monofyllable.     Would  not  the  verfe  have  been  fufficiently  regu- 
lar, had  the  fcene  been  in  England,  and  authorized  Shakfpeare  to 
write  (with  a  diffyllabical  termination,   familiar  to  the  drama)-— 
Thefe  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  London  } 

Steevexs. 
5  Our  fucks  Jliall  be  a  mean  to  fack  the  city,}  Falftaff  has  the 
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And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks. 

Guard.   [Within.]    Qui  ejl  la?^ 

Puc.  Paifans,  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  fell  their  corn. 

Guard.  Enter,  go  in;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

\0pe7LS  the  Gates* 

Puc.  Now,  Roiien,  I'll  ihake  thy  bulwarks  to 
the  ground. 

[PucELLE,  ^c.  enter  the  City, 


Enter  Charles,  Baftard  of  Orleans,    Alenqon, 
and  Forces, 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  blefs  this  happy  ftratagem  ! 
And  once  again  we'll  lleep  fecure  in  Roiien. 

Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  pra6lifants  ;^ 
Now  fhe  is  there,  how  will  fhe  fpecify 
Where  is  ^  the  beft  and  fafefl  pallage  in  ? 

Alen.  By  thrufting  out  a  torch   from   yonder 
tower ; 

fame  quibble,  fhowing  his  bottle  of fack :  "  Here's  that  wlU/acS 
a  city."     Steevens. 

*  Qui  eft  la  ?]  Old  copy — Che  la.     For  the  emendation  I  ant 
anfwerable.     Malone. 

Late  editions — Qui  va  la  ?     Steevens. 
^  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  pradifants  :]  PraStice,  in  the 
language  of  that  time,  was  treachery,  and  perhaps  in  the  fofter 
fenfejiratagem.     PraSiifants  are  therefore  confederates  injlra- 
tagems.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Indu6tion  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 
"  Sirs,  I  will  praBice  on  this  drunken  man." 

Steevens. 

*  Where  is  — ]  Old  copy — Here  is.    Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonb. 
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Whichj    once  difcern'd,  fliows,  that  her  meaning 

is,— 
No  way  to  that,^  for  weaknefs,  which  fhe  enter'd. 


jE^^er  La  PucELLE  nn  a  Battlement:  holding  out 
a  Torch  burning. 

Pvc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch. 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen; 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,    noble  Charles !  the  beacon  of  our 
friend. 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  ftands. 

Char.  Now  fhine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 

Alen.  Defer  no  time.   Delays  have  dangerous 
ends  ; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin  ! — prefently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.   [They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  TAiaBOT,  and  certain  l^ngWih. 

Tal.  France,  thou  fhalt  rue  this  treafon  with  thy 
tears,  ^ 
If  Talbot  but  furvive  thy  treachery. — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  forcerefs, 

'  No  way  to  that,']  That  is,  no  way  equal  to  that,  no  way  fo 
fit  as  that.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  6f.  Vkrona : 

"  Tliere  is  no  woe  to  his  corredtion."     St£EVENSo 

'  France,  thou Jhalt  rue  this  &c,]'So,  m  King  John: 
"  France,  thou  Ihalt  rue  this  hour"  &c,     Steeven?, 

Vol.  XIII.  H 
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Hath  wrought  this  hellifh  mifchief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  elcap'd  the  pride  of  France.^ 

[Exeunt  to  the  Toiun, 


Alarum:  Excitijidns.  Enter,  from  the  Toivn,BEly* 
FORD,  brought  injick,  in  a  Chair,  with  Tai^bot, 
Burgundy,  and  the  EngUfh  Forces.  Then,  en- 
ter  on  the  TValls,  La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Baf- 
tardj  ALENqoN,^  and  Others. 

Fuc.  Good  morrow,  gallants  !  want  ye  corn  for 
bread  ? 
1  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  faft. 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  fuch  a  rate : 


"  That  hardly  we  efcafd  the  piide  of  France.']  Pride  fign'ifies 
the  haughty  power.  The  fame  ijpeaker  fays  afterwards,  A6t  IV. 
fc.  vi : 

"  And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refcu'd  thee." 
One  would  think  this  plain  enough.     But  what  won't  a  puzzling 
critick  obfcure  !  Mr.  Theobald  fays — Pride  df  France  is  an  ab- 
furd  and  untneaning  expreffion,  and  therefore  alters  it  to  prixc  of 
France  ;  and  in  tliis  is  followed  by  the  Oxford  editor. 

Wakburton. 
Dr.  Warburton,  I  believe,  has  rightly  explained  the  force  of 
the  word — pride,  which  indeed  is  as  unfamiliarly  ufed  by  Chap- 
man, in  his  verlion  of  the  tenth  Iliad  : 

"  And  therefore  will  not  tempt  his  fate,  nor  ours,  with 
further  pride.'' 
Again,  in  the  eleventh  Iliad  : 

"  — ■ •  he  died 

"  Farfrom  his  newly-married  wife,  in  aidof  foreign/)/-i(/e.'*- 
Our  author,  however,  in  King  Henry  V.  has  the  fame  plirafe  : 

"  could  entertain 

"  With  half  tlieir  forces  the  full  pride  of  France." 

Steevens. 

^ Alengon,]    Alenfon  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  replaced  here, 

mftead  of  Reignier,  becaufe  Alen^on,  not  Reignier,  appears  in 
the  enfuing  fcene.     Johnson. 
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'Twas  full  of  darnel  ;4  Do  you  like  the  tafte  ? 
Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  fhamelefs  cour- 
tezan ! 
I  trufl:,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own. 
And  make  thee  curie  the  harveft  of  that  corn. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  flarve,   perhaps,  before 
that  time. 

Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 
treafon  ! 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break 
a  lance. 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  de- 
fpite, 
Encompafs'd  with  thy  luflful  paramours ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damfel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  elfe  let  Talbot  perifh  with  this  fhame. 

Puc.  Are  you  fo  hot,  fir  ? — Yet,  Pucelle,  hold 
thy  peace ;  4 

If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot,  and  the  rejl,  confult  together, 
God  fpeed  the  parliament !  who  fhall  be  the  fpeaker  ? 

*  — —  darnel ;]  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
"  In  our  fuftaining  corn.'' 
"  Darnel  (fays  Gerard)  hurteth  the  eyes,  and  maketh  them  dim, 
if  it  happen  either  in  come  for  Ireade,  or  drinke."     Hence  the 
old  proverb — Lolio  viSlitare,  applied  to  fuch  as  were  dim-Jightcd. 
Thus  alfo,  Ovid,  Faft.  1. 69I  : 

"  Et  careant  loliis  oculos  vitiantibus  agri." 
Pucelle  means  to  intimate,  that  the  corn  fhe  carried  with  her, 
had  produced  the  fame  effed  on  the  guards  of  Roiien  5  otherwife 
they  would  have  feen  through  her  difguife,  and  defeated  her 
ftratagem.     Steevens. 
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Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  In  the 
field? 

Puc.  Belike,  your  lordlhlp  takes  us  then  for  fools, 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  fpeak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alenqon,  and  the  reft ; 
Will  ye,  like  foldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang  ! — bafe  muleteers  of  France  \ 
Like  peafant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.   Captains,    away  :    let's  get  us  from    the 
w^nlls; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodnefs,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord  !  we  came,  fir,  but  to  tell 

you  5 
That  we  are  here. 

\_Exeunt  La  Puc  ell  e,  &c.  from  the  Walls, 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 
Or  elfe  reproach  be  Talbot's  greateft  fame  ! — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  houfe, 
(Prick'd  on  by  publick  wrongs,  fuftain'd  in  France,) 
Either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die : 
And  I, — as  fure  as  Englifh  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  fure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  CcEur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried  ; 
So  fure  I  fwear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince. 


5  ivecame,  fir,  hut  to  tell  you — ]  The  word— :/?r,  which 

IS  wanting  in  the  firft  foliOj  was  judicioufly  fupplied  by  the 
fecond.    Steevens. 
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The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford  : — Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  beftow  you  in  fome  better  place. 
Fitter  for  ficknefs,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  fo  difhonour  me : 
Here  will  I  lit  before  the  walls  of  Roiien, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageojus  Bedford,  let  us  now  perfuade 
you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I 
read,  , 

That  ftout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,^  fick. 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquifhed  his  foes  : 
Methinks,  I  fhould  revive  the  fuldiers'  hearts, 
Becaufe  I  ever  found  them  as  myfelf. 

Tal.  Undaunted  fpirit  in  a  dying  breafl: ! — 
Then  be  it  fo : — Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  fafe  ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 


once  I  read. 


That  Jiout  Pendragon,  in  his  Utter,  &c.]  This  hero  was 
Uther  Pendragon,  brotlier  to  Aurelius,  and  father  to  King  Ar- 
thur. 

Shakfpeare  has  imputed  to  Pendragon  an  exploit  of  Aurelius, 
who,  fays  Holinlhed,  "  even  ficke  of  a  flixe  as  he  was,  cauled 
himfelfe  to  be  carried  forth  in  a  litter  :  with  whofe  prefence  his 
people  were  fo  incouraged,  that  encountering  with  the  Saxons 
they  wan  the  viftorie."     Hijl.  of  Scotland,  p.  99, 

Harding,  however,  in  his  Chronicle  (as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Grey) 
gives  tlie  following  account  of  Uther  Pendragon  : 
**  For  which  the  king  ordain'd  a  horie-litter 
"  To  bear  him  fo  then  unto  Verolame, 
"  Where  Ocea  lay,  and  Oyfa  alfo  in  fear, 
**  That  faint  Albones  now  hight  of  noble  fame, 
"  Bet  down  the  walles ;  but  to  him  forth  they  came, 
"  Where  in  battayle  Ocea  and  Oyfa  were  llayn. 
*'  The  fielde  he  had,  and  thereof  was  full  fayne." 

Steevens. 
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But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  fet  upon  our  boafting  enemy. 

[^Exeunt  Burgundy,  Talbot,    and  Forces, 
leaving  Bedford,  and  Others, 


Alarum  :  Excurjions.   Enter  Sir  John  Fastolpe, 
and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  fir  John  Failolfe,  in  fuch 
hafte  ? 

Fast,  Whither  away  ?  to  fave  myfelf  by  flight ;' 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  fave  my  life. 

\_Exit. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee ! 

\_Exit. 

'  ■  '  fave  myfelf  ly  flight ;]  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  exaggerated  reprefentation  of  Sir  John  Faftolfe's  cowardice 
which  the  author  of  this  play  has  given,  that  induced  Shakfpeare 
to  give  the  name  of  FalftafF  to  his  knight.  Sir  John  Failolfe  did 
indeed  fly  at  the  battle  of  Pat  ay  in  the  year  1429  5  ^nd  is  re- 
proached by  Talbot  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  for  his  condudt  on  that 
occafion  ;  but  no  hiftorian  has  faid  that  he  fled  before  Rouen. 
The  change  of  the  name  had  been  already  made,  for  throughout 
the  old  copy  of  this  play,  this  flying  general  is  erroneoufly  called 
Falftaffe.     Malone. 
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Retreat :  Excurjions.  Enter^  from  the  Town,  La 
PucELLE,  Alen^on,  Charles,  &c.  and  Exeunt, 
flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  foul,  depart  when  heaven  pleafe ; 
For  I  have  feen  ^  our  enemies'  overthrov/. 
What  is  the  triift  or  ftrength  of  foolifh  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  fcofFs, 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  fave  themfelves. 

\_Dies,^  and  is  carried  ojf  in  his  Chair. 

Alarum:  Enter  Talbot,  Bukgundy,  and  Others. 

Tal.  Loft,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again  ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy  : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  vi6lory  ! 

Bur,  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enfhrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  ereds 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is  Pu- 

celle  now  ? 
I  think,  her  old  familiar  is  afleep : 
Now  where's  the  Baftard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort  ? "    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for 

grief, 

*  Now,  quiet  foul,  depart  when  heaven  plea fe ; 

For  I  have  feen — ]  So,  in  St.  Luke,  ii.  29:  "  I^ord,  now 
letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  feen 
thy  falvation."     Ste evens. 

*  Dies,  &c.]  The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  in  Septem- 
ber, 1435,  but* not  in  any  a6tion  before  that  tow^n.     Malone. 

^   What,  all  a-mort  ?]    i.  e.  quite  difpirited  ;  a  frequent  Galli- 
cifm.     So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  What,  fweeting  !  all  a-^ynort  ?"     Steevens. 
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That  fuch  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  fome  order  ^  in  the  town. 
Placing  therein  fome  expert  officers ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.    What  wills   lord  Talbot,    pleafeth  Bur- 
gundy. 

Tjz.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd, 
But  fee  his  exequies  fultill'd  in  Roiien ; 
A  braver  foldier  never  couched  lance,3 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  fway  in  court : 
But  kings  and  mightieft  potentates,  mufl  die ; 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  mifery.  \_Ea:eicnt, 


*  »        take  Jhme  order  — ]  i.  e,  make  fome  neceffary  difpofi- 
tions.     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  Whilft  to  take  order  for  the  wrong  I  went." 
See  alfo  Othello,  fc.  ult.     Steevens. 

'  A  braver  foldier  never  couched  lance,"]    So,  in  a  fubfequent 
fccne,  p.  J 1 X  : 

"  A  flouter  champion  never  handled  fword." 
The  fame  praife  is  exprefl'ed  with  more  animation  in  the  Third 
Part  of  this  play  : 

"  braver  men 

*'  Ne'er  fpur'd  their  courfers  at  the  trumpet's  found." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 
The  fame.     The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Baftard,  Alen^on,  La  Pu- 
CELLE,  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Difmay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Roiien  is  io  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrofive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  fweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  reft,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence ; 
One  fudden  foil  fhall  never  breed  diftruft. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  fecret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

Alen.  We'll  fet  thy  ftatue  in  fome  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blefled  faint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  fweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  muft  be ;  this  doth  Joan  de- 
vife : 
By  fair  perfuafions,  mix'd  with  fugar'd  words. 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  fweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nior  fhould  that  nation  boaft  it  fo  with  us. 
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But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces ."^ 

Alen.  For  ever  ihould  they  be  expuls'd  from 
France,5 
And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours  (hall  perceive  how  I  will 
work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wiihed  end. 

\_Drums  heard. 
Hark  !  by  the  found  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  Englifh  March.     Enter,  and  pafs  over  at  a  dif- 
tancej  Talbot  and  his  Forces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  fpread  ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  Englifh  after  him. 

A  French  March.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[^  P ar I ej/ founded. 

Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 


•*  But  he  ext*iq)ed /roTW  our  provinces.']  To  extirp  is  to  root 
out.     So,  in  Lord  Sterline's  Darius,  l603  : 

•'  The  world  Ihall  gather  to  extirp  our  name." 

Steevens. 

5 expuls'd  from  France,']     i.  e,  expelled.     So,  in  Ben 

Jonfon's  Sejanus  : 

"  The  expulfed  Apicata  finds  them  there." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mufes  Elizium  : 

"  And  if  you  expulfe  them  there, 

"  They'll  haug  upon  your  braided  hair."    Steevens, 
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Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 
Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  coun- 
tryman. 

Bur.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  march- 
ing hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucelle ;  and  enchant  Iiim  with  thy 
words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  fpeak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedions. 

Puc.    Look    on    thy    country,    look   on  fertile 

France, 
And  fee  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wafting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe,^ 
When  death  doth  clofe  his  tender  dying  eyes. 
See,  fee,  the  pining  malady  of  France  ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  moft  unnatural  wounds. 
Which  thou  thyfelf  haft  given  her  woful  breaft  ! 
O,  turn  thy  edged  fword  another  way ; 
Strike  thofe  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  thofe  that  help  ! 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bo- 

fom, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  ftreams  of  foreign 

gore ; 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wafli  away  thy  country's  ftained  fpots  ! 

*  As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe,']  It  is  plain  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote — lovely  babe,  it  anfwering  to  fertile  France  above, 
which  this  domeftic  image  is  brought  to  illuftrate.  Warburton. 

The  alteration  is  eafy  and  probable,  but  perhaps  the  poet  by 
lovly  babe  meant  the  babe  lying  low  in  death.  Lowly  anlVers 
«s  well  to  towns  defaced  and  wajiing  ruin,  as  lovdyio  fertile. 

Johnson. 
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Bur.  Either   fhe  hath  bewitch'd    me   with  her 
words, 
Or  nature  makes  me  fuddenly  relent. 

Puc.  Befides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on 
thee, 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'll  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation. 
That  will  not  truft  thee,  but  for  profit's  fake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  fet  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fafhionM  thee  that  inftrument  of  ill, 
Who  then,  but  Englifh  Henry,  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrult  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this,  for  proof;-— 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prifoner  ? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  fet  him  frce,^  without  his  ranfome  paid. 
In  fpite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then  !  thou  fight 'ft  againft  thy  countrymen, 
And  join'ft  with  them  will  be  thy  flaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return  ;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord ; 
Charles,  and  the  reft,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur.  I  am  vanquifhed ;  thefe  haughty  words  of 
hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-fhot,^ 

"^  They  fet  him  free,  &c.]  A  miftake  :  The  Duke  was  not 
Eberated  till  after  Burgundy's  decline  to  the  French  intereft  5 
which  did  not  happen,  by  the  way,  till  fome  years  after  the  exe- 
cution of  this  very  Joan  la  Pucelle  ;  nor  was  that  during  the  re- 
gency of  York,  but  of  Bedford.     Ritson. 

^  thefe  haughty  jvords  of  hers 

Have  hatter  d  me  like  roaring  cannon •JJiot,']  How  thefe' 
lines  came  hither  I  know  not ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  fpeech 
of  Joan  haughty  or  violent,  it  was  all  foft  entreaty  and  mild  es,- 

pollulation.     John/son. 

Haughty  does  not  mean  violent  in  tills  place,  but  elevated^ 
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And  made  me  almoft  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgiv^e  me,  country,  and  fweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  iiccept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours ; — 
So,  farewell,  Talbot ;  I'll  no  longer  truft  thee. 

Fuc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman  ;  turn,  and  turn 
again!  3 


high-fpirited.     It  is  ufed  in  a  fimilar  fenfe,  in  two  other  pafTages 

in  this  very  play.  In  a  preceding  Icene  Mortimer  fays  : 
*'  But  mark  ;  as  in  this  haughty,  great  attempt, 
*'  They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir — ." 

And  again,  in  the  next  fcene,  Talbot  fays  : 

"  Knights  of  the  Garter  were  of  noble  birth, 

"  Valiant,  and  virtuous  5  full  of /mw^A/y  courage." 

At  the  firft  interview  with  Joan,  the  Dauphin  fays  : 

**  Thou  haft  aftonifh'd  me  with  thy  high  terms  j" 

meaning,  by  her  high  terms,    what  Burgundy  here  calls  her 

haugk  ty  ivords.     M .  Ma  son. 

That  haughty  fignifies  elevated  or  exalted,  may  be  afcertalned 
by  the  following  palfage  in  a  very  fcarce  book  entitled,  A  CourlUe 
Controverjie  of  Cupid's  Cautels,  &c.  Trunjlated  out  of  French, 
iy  H.  W.  [Henry  Wotton]   Genlleman,  4to,  1.578,  p.  235  : 

"  Among  which  troupe  of  bafe  degree,  God  forbid  I  fliould 
place  you  deare  lady  Parthenia,  for  both  the  haughtie  bloud 
whereof  you  are  extraught,  and  alfo  the  graces  wherewith  the 
heauens  with  contention  have  enobled  you,  worthily  deferueth 
your  perfon  fhould  be  preferred  of  all  men,  among  the  moll  ex- 
cellent Princefles."     Steevens. 

^  Done  like  a  Frenchman  ;  turn,  and  turn  again  /]  Thein- 
conftancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  fubjeft  of  fatire.  I  have 
read  a  diflertation  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the  wind 
upon  our  fteeples  was  made  in  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicule  tlie 
French  for  their  frequent  changes.     Johnson. 

So  afterwards  : 

"  In  France,  amongft  ^  fickle  tvavering  nation." 

Malon?. 
In  Othello  we  have  the  fame  phrafe  : 

"  Sir,  the  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 

"  And  turn  again  "     Stebvens, 
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Char.    Welcome,    brave  duke !    thy  friendship 

makes  us  frefh. 
Bast,   And  doth  beget    new    courage    in   our 

breafts. 

Alen.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  plaied  her  part  in 
this, 
And  doth  deferve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our 
powers ; 
And  feek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe. 

\_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords, 
Vernon,  Basset,  ^c.     To  them Talhot^  and 
fame  of  his  Officers. 

Tal.    My    gracious   prince, — and    honourable 
'  peers, — 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  fovereign : 
In  (ign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortrefles. 
Twelve  cities,  and  feven  walled  towns  of  flrength, 
Befide  five  hundred  prifoners  of  efteem, — 
Lets  fall  his  fword  before  your  highnefs'  feet ; 
And,  with  fubmiflive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Afcribes  the  glory  of  his  conquefl  got, 
Firft  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 
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K.  Hen.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glofler,* 
That  hath  (o  long  been  relident  in  France  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen,  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  vi6lorious 
lord! 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  faid,* 
A  ftouter  champion  never  handled  fword. 
Long  fince  we  were  refolved  of  your  truth, ^ 
Your  faithful  fervice,  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tafted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd '^  with  fo  much  as  thanks, 
Becaufe  till  now  we  never  faw  your  face : 
Therefore,  ftand  up  ;  and,  for  thefe  good  deierts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewfbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Talbot, 
land  Nobles. 

Fer.  Now,  fir,  to  you,  that  were  fo  hot  at  lea, 
Difgracing  of  thefe  colours  that  I  wear  * 

'■  Is  this  the  lord  Tallot,  uncle  Glojler,']  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr 
fupplies  the  apparent  deficiency,  by  reading — • 
Is  this  the  fam'd  lord  Tulhot,  &c. 
So,  in  Troilus  nnd  Creffida  : 

"  My  well  fa7nd  lord  of  Troy — ."     Steevens, 

^  I  do  remember  hoiu  my  father  f aid,']  The  author  of  this  play 
was  not  a  very  correft  hiitorian,  Henry  was  but  nine  months 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  never  faw  him.     Malone. 

^  ■'  refolved  of  your  truth,']  i.  e.  confirmed  in  opinion  of 
it.     So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play  : 

" I  am  refolvd 

"  That  Cliftbrd's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue." 

Steevens. 
*  Or  been  reguerdon'd — ]     i.  e.  rewarded.     The  word  was 
obfolete  even  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.     Chaucer  ufes  it  in  the 
Boke  of  Boelhius.     Steevens. 

'  •  theft  colours  tliat  I  wear — ]  This  was  the  badge  of  a 
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In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, — 

Dar'ft  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  fpak'ft  ? 

Bas.  Yes,  fir;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  fancy  tongue  , 
Againil:  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 

P'er.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bjs.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

F'er.  Hark  ye ;  not  fo  :  in  witnefs,  take  ye  that. 

[^Strikes  him. 

Bas.  Villain,  thou  know'ft,  the  law  of  arms  is 
fuch, 
That,  who  fo  draws  a  fword,  'tis  prefent  death  j'* 


rofe,  and  not  an  officer's  fcarf.      So,  In  Loves  Labour's  Lojl, 
Aa  III.  fcerie  the  laft  : 

"  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop." 

ToLLET. 

®  That,  whofo  draws  afword,  'tis  prefent  death  jJShakfpeare 
wrote  : 

draws  a  fword  i'th'  prefence  't's  death  ; 

i.  e.  In  the  court,  or  in  the  prefence  chamber.     Warburton. 

This  reading  cannot  be  right,  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Edwards  ob- 
feiTed,  it  cannot  be  pronounced.  It  is,  however,  a  good  com- 
ment, as  it  {hows  the  author's  meaning.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  line  fliould  be  written  as  it  is  in  the  folio  : 

That,  who  fo  draws  afword, 

i.  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved,)   with  a  menace  in  the 
court,  or  in  the  prefence  chamber. 

Johnfon,  in  his  colleftion  of  Ecclejiajiical  Latvs,  has  preferved 
the  following,  which  was  made  by  Ina,  king  of  the  \Veft  Saxons, 
693  :  "  If  any  one  fight  in  the  king's  houle,  let  hini  forfeit  all 
his  eftate,  and  let  the  king  deem  whether  he  (hall  live  or  not,"  I 
am  told  that  there  are  many  other  ancient  canons  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.     Grey.     Steevens. 

Sir  William  Blackftone  obferves  that,  "  by  the  ancient  law  be- 
fore the  Conqueft,  Jighting  in  the  king's  palace,  or  before  the 
king's  judges,  was  punijhed  with  death.  So  too,  in  the  old 
Gothic  conilitution,  there  were  many  places  privileged  by  law, 
fuibus  major  reverentia  etjecuritas  debetwr,  uttempla  etjudicia. 
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Or  elfe  this  blow  fhould  broach  thy  deareft  blood. 
But  ril  unto  his  majefty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
"When  thou  flialt  fee,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  coft. 

J^ER,  Well,    mifcreant,  I'll  be  there  as  foon  as 
you; 
And,  after,  meet  you  fooner  than  you  would. 

\_Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     A  Room  of  State. 

Writer  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Exeter,  York, 
Suffolk,  Somerset,  Winchester,  War- 
wick, Talbot,  the  Grovernour  of  Paris,  and 
Others. 

Glo.  Lord  bifhop,  fet  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Win.  God  fave  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the 
fixth ! 

Glo.  Now,  governour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath,— 

[Governour  kneels. 

qu<s  fanRa  halelantur, arces  et  aula  regis, — denujue  locus 

quilibet  prefente  aiit  adventante  rege.  And  at  prefent  with  us, 
by  the  Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  xii.  malicious  linking  in  the  king's 
palace,  wherein  his  royal  perfon  refides,  whereby  blood  is  drawn, 
is  punifhable  by  perpetual  imprifonment  and  fine,  at  the  king's 
pleafure,  and  alfo  with  lofs  of  the  oiFender's  right  hand,  the  fo- 
lemn  execution  of  which  fentence  is  prefcribed  in  tlie  ftatute  at 
length."  Commentaries,  Vol.  IV.  p.  124.  "  By  the  ancient 
common  law,  alfo  before  the  Conqueft,  ftriking  in  the  king's 
court  of  juftice,  or  drawing  a  fword  therein,  was  a  capital  felony.'* 
Uid.p.l25.     Reed. 

Vol.  XIII.  I 
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That  you  ele6l  no  other  king  but  him  : 

Efteem  none  friends,  but  ilich  as  are  his  friends ; 

And  none  your  foes,  but  fuch  as  Iball  pretend  ? 

Malicious  pradlices  againft  his  ftate : 

This  fhall  ye  do,  fo  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  Train, 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolpe. 

Fjst.  My  gracious  fovereign,    as  I  rode  from 
Calais, 
To  hafte  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands, 
AVrit  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tjl.  Shame   to   the  duke  of   Burgundy,   and 
thee  ! 
I  vow'd,  bafe  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg,^ 

[Plucking  it  off, 
(Which  I  have  done)  becaufe  unworthily 
Thou  wafi:  inftalled  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  reft : 
This  daflard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay,9 

-fuch  asjhall  pretend  — "]  To  pretend  Is  to  de/ign,  to  in* 


i<;nd.     Johnson. 

Soj  in  Macleth  : 

"  What  good  could  they  pretend?'*     Steevens. 

*  To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  legi]  Thus  the  old  copy. 

Steevens. 
The  laft  line  ihould  run  thus  : 

from  thy  craven  leg, 

l.  e.  thy  mean,  daftardly  leg.     Whalley. 

*  — i —  at  the  battle  of  PatayJ    The  old  copy  has — PoiBiers. 

Malone. 

The  battle  of  Poiftiers  was  fought  in  the  year  13  -7,  the  31ft 

01  King  Edward  III.  and  the  Icene  now  lies  in  the  ^i\\  year  of 
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When  but  in  all  I  was  fix  thouiand  ftrong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almolt  ten  to  one,— 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  ftroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trufty  fqiiire,  did  run  away ; 
In  which  aflault  we  loft  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myfelf,  and  divers  gentlemen  befide, 
Were  there  lurpriz'd,  and  taken  prifoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amifs ; 
Or  whether  that  fuch  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,,  yea,  or  no. 

Glo.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  fadl  was  infamous, 
And  ill  befeeming  any  common  man ; 
Much  moi*e  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.    When  firft  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my 
lords. 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth  ; 
Valiant,  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage,^ 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  fhrinking  for  diftrefs. 


the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  viz.  1428.  This  blunder  may  be 
juftly  impnted  to  the  players  or  tranfcribers  }  nor  can  we  veiy 
well  juftify  ourfelves  for  permitting  it  to  continue  fo  long,  as  it 
was  too  glaring  to  have  efcaped  an  attentive  reader.  The  action 
of  which  Shakfpeare  is  now  fpeaking,  happened  (according  to 
Holinllied)  "  neere  unto  a  village  in  Beauffe  called  Pataie,'' 
which  we  ftiould  read,  inftead  of  PoiSliers.  "  From  this  battel! 
departed  without  anie  fti'oke  ftriken.  Sir  John  Fqftolfe,  the  fame 
yeere  by  his  valiantnefle  elefted  into  the  order  of  the  garter. 
But  for  doubt  of  mifdealing  at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
tooke  from  him  the  image  of  St.  George  and  his  garter,"  &c. 
Holinfhed,  Vol.  II.  p.  601.  Monftrelet,  the  French  hiflorian, 
alfo  bears  witnefs  to  this  degradation  of  Sir  John  Faftolfe. 

Steevens. 

^  haughty  cowrfl^e,]  i/m^gA^^  is  here  in  its  original  fenfe 

for  high.     Johnson. 

12 
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But  always  refolute  in  mofi:  extremes.* 
He  then,  that  is  not  furnifh'd  in  this  fort. 
Doth  but  ufurp  the  facred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  moft  honourable  order ;  , 

And  fhould  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge,) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born  fwain 
That  doth  prefume  to  boafl  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen  !  thou  hear'il 
thy  doom  : 
Be  packing  therefore,   thou  that  waft  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banifh  thee,  on  pain  of  death. — 

[^Exit  Fastolfe. 
And  noiv,  my  lord  protestor,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd 
his  ftyle  ?      [f^iewing  the  fuperfcription. 
No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — To  the  king  ? 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  fovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlifh  fuperfcription 
Pretend  fome. alteration  in  good  will  ?5 
What's  here  ? — /  have,  upon  efpecial  caufe,— 

[Reads. 
Mov'd  with  compafsion  of  my  country's  wrfick. 
Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
Of  fuch  as  your  oppref  ion  feeds  uppn,— 
Forfaken  your  pernicious  faction, 
j4nd  joirid  with   Charles,    the  rightful  king  of 
France. 


*  ■!  -■  .  ■  iji  moft  extremes.']  i.  e.  in  greatejl  extremities.  So, 
Spenfer  : 

"  —r — they  all  repair'd,  both  moJ2  and  leafl." 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  274,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

•*  Pretend _/ome  alteration  in  good  will  P]  Thus  the  old  copy. 
To  pretend  feems  to  be  here  ufed  in  its  Latin  fenfe,  i.  e.  to  hold 
out,  io  Jiretch  forward.  It  may  mean,  however,  as  in  other 
places,  to  dejign.    Modern  editors  read — portend.    Steevens. 
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0  monftrous  treachery  !  Can  this  be  fo  ; 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 

There  fhould  be  found  fuch  falfe  diflembling  guile  ? 

K.  Hen.  What  !    doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  re- 
volt ? 

Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord;    and  is  become  your 
foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worlt,  this  letter  doth  con- 
tain ? 

Glo.  It  is  the  worft,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  fhall  talk 
with  him, 
And  give  him  chaftifement  for  this  abufe : — 
My  lord,  how  fay  you  ?^  are  you  not  content  ? 

Tal.  Content,   my  liege  ?  Yes ;    but  that  I  am 
prevented,  5 

1  fhould  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ'd. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  flrength,  and  march  unto 
him  flraight : 
Let  him  perceive,  how  ill  we  brook  his  treafon ; 
And  what  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  friends. 

Tjl.  I  go,  my  lord  ;  in  heart  defiring  ftill. 
You  may  behold  confufion  of  your  foes.  \_Exit. 

*  ^y  lord,  how  fay  you  ?]  Old  copy— • 

How  fay  you,  my  lord  ? 
The  tranfpofition  is  Sir  T,  Hanmer's.     Steevens. 

*  -■     'lam  prevented,]    Prevented  is  here,  anticipated-,  a 
Latinifm.     Ma  lone. 

So,  in  our  Liturgy  :   "  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings." 
Prior  is,  perhaps,  tlie  laft  Englifli  poet  who  ufed  this  verb  in 
its  oblblete  fenfe  : 

"  Elfe  had  I  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
*'  To  fee  the  comelieft  of  the  fons  of  men." 

Solomon,  Book  H.     Steevens. 

I3 
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jEwifer  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ker.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  fovereign  ! 

Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat 
too! 

York.  This   is  my  fervant  ;    Hear  him,    noble 
prince  ! 

SoM.  And  this  is  mine ;    Sweet  Henry,  favour 
him  ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords  ;  and  give  them  leave 
to  fpeak. — 
Say,  gentlemen.  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

r^ER.  With  him,  my  lord  ;  for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

Bas.  And  I  with  him ;    for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both 
complain  ? 
Firfl  let  me  know,  and  then  Fll  anfwer  you. 

Bas.  Croffing  the  fea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rofe  I  wear ; 
Saying — the  fanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  reprefent  my  mailer's  blulhing  cheeks, 
When  flubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth,^ 
About  a  certain  queflion  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him  ; 

*  did  repugn  the  truth,']     To  repugn  is  to  refift.     The 

word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer.     Steevens. 

It  is  found  in  Bullokar's  Englijh  Expofitor,  Svo.  iQlQ. 

Malone. 
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With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms  : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthinefs, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

F'er.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord  : 
For  though  he  feem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit, 
To  fet  a  glofs  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  firft  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing — that  the  palenefs  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintnefs  of  my  mafter's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerfet,  be  left  ? 

SoM.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 
out, 
Though  ne'er  fo  cunningly  you  fmother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord  1  what  madnefs  rules  in  braiu- 
fick  men  ; 
When,  for  fo  flight  and  frivolous  a  caufe, 
Such  factious  emulations  Ihall  arife  ! — 
Good  coufins  both,  of  York  and  Somerfet, 
Quiet  yourfelves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  diflention  firfl  be  tried  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highnefs  fhall  command  a  peace. 

SoM.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ; 
Betwixt  ourfelves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerfet. 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  reft  where  it  began  at  firft. 

Bas.  Confirm  it  fo,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  fo  ?  Confounded  be  your  ftrife  ! 
And  perifh  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate  ! 
Prefumptuous  vaflals  !  are  you  not  afham'd, 
With  this  immodeft  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  difturb  the  king  and  us  ? 

I4 
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And  you,  my  lords, — methinks,  you  do  not  well. 
To  bear  with  their  perverfe  objections  ; 
Much  lefs,  to  take  occafion  from  their  mouths 
To  raife  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourfelves  ; 
Let  me  perfuade  you  take  a  better  courfe. 

ExE.  It  grieves  his  highnefs  ; — Good  my  lords  ; 
be  friends. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
batants : 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour, 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  caufe. — 
And  you,  my  lords, — remember  where  we  are  ; 
In  France,  amongft  a  fickle  wavering  nation : 
If  they  perceive  diflention  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  ourfelves  we  difagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  llomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  difobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Befide,  What  infamy  will  there  arife, 
When  foreign  princes  fhall  be  certified. 
That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard, 
King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Deftroy'd  themfelves,  and  lofl  the  realm  of  France  ? 
O,  think  upon  the  conquelt  of  my  father. 
My  tender  years  ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood  ! 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  ftrife. 
I  fee  no  reafon,  if  I  wear  this  rofe, 

\_Putting  on  a  red  Rofe, 
That  any  one  fhould  therefore  be  fufpicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerfet,  than  York  : 
Both  are  my  kinfmen,  and  I  love  them  both  : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 
Becaufe,  forfooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown  d. 
But  your  difcretions  better  can  perfuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  inftru6t  or  teach : 
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And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  ftill  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Coufin  of  York,  we  infiitute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  thefe  parts  of  France : — 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerfet,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horfemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; — 
And,  like  true  fubje6ls,  fons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digeft 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourfelf,  my  lord  prote6lor,  and  the  reft. 
After  fome  refpite,  will  return  to  Calais  ; 
From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  prefented,  by  your  victories, 
With  Charles,  Alenqon,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 
[Flourijk.    Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.  Som. 
Win.  Sup.  and  Basset. 

IVar.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promife  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  fo  he  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not. 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerfet. 

War.  Tufh !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not ; 
I  dare  prefume,  fweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm . 

York.  And,  if  I  wift,  he  did,^ — But  let  it  reft ; 
Other  affairs  muft  now  be  managed. 

\_Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  a7id  Vernon. 

'  u4nd,  if  I  wift,  he  did,"]  In  former  editions  : 

^nd,  if  1  wifti,  he  did . 

By  the  pointing  reformed,  and  a  fingle  letter  expunged,  I  have 
reftored  the  text  to  its  parity  : 

And,  if  I  wis,  he  did . 

Warwick  had  faid,  the  Kingmeantno  harm  in  wearing  Somerfet's 
rofe  :  York  teftily  rephes,  "  Nay,  if  I  know  any  thing,  he  did 
think  harm."    Theobald. 

This  is  followed  by  the  fucceeding  editors,  and  is  indeed  plan- 
fible  enough  ;  but  perhaps  this  fpeech  may  become  fufficiently 
intelligible  without  any  change,  only  fuppoling  it  broken  : 
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ExE.  Well  didft  thou,  Richard,  to  fupprefs  thy 
voice : 
For,  had  the  paffions  of  thy  heart  buril  out, 
I  fear,  we  fhould  have  feen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  fpite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  imagin'd  or  fuppos'd. 
But  howfoe'er,  no  limple  man  that  fees 
This  jarring  difcord  of  nobility, 
This  fhould' ring  of  each  other  in  the  court. 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  it  doth  prefage  fome  ill  event.^ 
'Tis  much,9  when  fcepters  are.,  in  children's  hands  ; 

And  if- 1 w'ljh he  did . 

or,  perhaps : 

And  if  he  did 1  wifli .     JoHNSpif. 

I  read — I  wiji,  tlie  pret.  of  the  old  obfolete  verb  I  wis,  ViiCich 
is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :     ^ 
"  There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
"  Silver'd  o'er,  and  fo  was  this."     Steevens. 

York  fays,  he  is  not  pleafed  that  the  King  fliould  prefer  the  red 
rofe,  the  badge  of  Somerfet,  his  enemy  ;  Warwick  defires  him 
not  to  be  offended  at  it,  as  he  dares  fay  the  King  meant  no  harm. 
To  which  York,yet  unfatistied,  haftily  adds,  in  a  menacing  tone, 
— If  I  thought  he  did ; — but  he  inftantly  checks  his  threat  with, 
let  it  reji.  It  is  an  example  of  a  rhetorical  figure,  which  our 
author  has  elfewhere  ufed.     Thus,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  An  "twere  to  give  again — But  'tis  no  matter." 
Mr,  Steevens  is  too  familiar  with  Virgil,  not  to  recolleft  his — 

Quos  ego — fed  motos  prcsftat  compojiere  fuSlus . 
The  author  of  the  Revifal  underllood  this  paflage  in  the  fame 
manner.     Ritson. 

*  it  doth  prefage  fome  ill  event.']  That  is,  it  doth  prefage 

to  him  that  fees  this  difcord,  &c,  that  fome  ill  event  will  happen. 

Malone. 

*  ^Tis  much,]  In  our  author's  time  this  phrafe  meant — 'Tis 
Itrange,  or  wonderful.  See,  As  you  like  it.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  150, 
n.  8.     This  meaning  being  included  in  the  word  much,  the  word 

ftrange  is  perhaps  underllood  in  the  next  line  :  "  But  more 
Itrange,"  ccc.  The  conflru6tion,  however,  may  be.  But  'tis 
much  more,  when,  &c.     Malone,* 
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But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  divifion  ;^ 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confulion. 


SCENE  ir. 

France.     Before  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tjl,  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

^Trumpet  founds  a  Parley.  Enter,  on  the  Walls,  the 
General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  Others. 

Englifh  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  ; 
And  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates. 
Be  humble  to  us  ;  caW  my  fovereign  yours, 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  fubjetls, 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power : 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  profFer'd  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  fteel,  and  climbing  fire;* 

'Tis  much,  is  a  colloquial  phrafe,  and  the  meaning  of  it^  in 
many  inftances,  can  be  gatliered  only  from  the  tenor  of  the  fpeech 
in  which  it  occurs.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  I  believe,  it  ligni- 
fies — 'Tis  an  alarming  circumjlance,  athiyig  of  great  con  fequeiice, 
or  of  viuch  weight.     Steevens. 

^  when  envy  breeds  unkind  divi/ion  ;]   Envy  in  old  Eng- 

lifli  writers  frequently  means  t'«mi/y.     C/w^i/zc?  is  unnatural.     See 
Vol.  VII.  p.  403,  1.  30j  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  77,  n.  8.     Malone. 

*  Leati  famine,  quartering  fieel,  and  climbing  fire  ■,'\  The 
author  of  this  play  followed  Hall's  Chronicle  :  "  The  Goddelfe 
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Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  ftately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forfake  the  offer  of  their  love.^ 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  fcourge  1 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canfl  not  enter,  but  by  death : 
For,  I  proteft,  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  ftrong  enough  to  ifTue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  fnares  of  war  to  tangle  thee : 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  fquadrons  pitch'd. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 
And  no  way  canfi;  thou  turn  thee  for  redrefs. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  fpoil. 
And  pale  dertru61ion  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thoufand  French  have  ta'en  the  facrament. 


of  warre,  called  Bellona — hath  thefe  three  hand  maides  ever  of 
neceffitie  attendyng  on  her ;  Bloud,  Fire,  and  Famine  ;  whiche 
thre  damofels  be  of  that  force  and  ftrength  that  every  one  of 
them  alone  is  able  and  fufficient  to  torment  and  affli6t  a  proud 
prince  ;  and  they  all  joyned  together  are  of  puiifance  to  deftroy 
the  moll  populous  countrey  and  moll  richeft  region  of  the  world." 

Malone. 

It  may  as  probably  be  alTerted  that  our  author  followed  Holin- 
ftied,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  a  part  of  this  paflage  in 
a  note  on  the  firft  Chorus  to  King  Henry  V.  See  Holinlhed, 
p.  dQ'/ .     Steevens. 

3  the  offer  of  their  Jove.']    Thus  the  old  editions.    Sir  T. 

Hanmer  altered  it  to  our.     Johnson. 

"  Their  love "  may  mean,  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  my 
three  attendants ;  their  forbearing  to  injure  you.  But  the  ex- 
preflion  is  harfli.     Malone. 

There  is  much  fuch  another  line  in  King  Henry  VHI : 

"  If  you  omit  the  offer  of  the  time." 
I  believe  the  reading  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer  fliould  be  adopted. 

Steevens. 
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To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery^ 

Upon  no  chriftian  foul  but  Englifh  Talbot. 

Lo  !  there  thou  ftand'll,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 

Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  fpirit : 

This  is  the  lateil  glory  of  thy  praife, 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal  ;5 

*  To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery — ]  I  do  not  underftand 
the  phrafe — to  rive  artillery  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  to  djive  ;  we 
fay  to  drive  a  blow,  and  to  drive  at  a  man,  when  we  mean  to 
exprefs  furious  alTault.     Johnson. 

To  rive  feems  to  be  ufed,  with  fome  deviation  from  its  com- 
mon meaning,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A£t  IV.  fc.  ii : 
"  The  foul  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parting." 

Steevens. 

Rive  their  artillery  feems  to  mean  charge  their  artillery  fo  much 

as  to  endanger    their  burfting.     So,  in   Troilus  and   Creffida, 

Ajax  bids  the  trumpeter  blow  fo  loud,  as  to  crack  his  lungs  and. 

Jplit  his  brazen  pipe.     Tollet. 

To  rive  their  artillery  means  only  to  Jire  their  artillery.  To 
rive  is  to  lurfl ;  and  a  cannon,  when  fired,  has  fo  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  burfling,  that,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  it  may  be 
well  fiiid  to  burft.     We  fay,  a  cloud  burlls,  when  it  thunders. 

M.  Mason. 

*  due  thee  withal ;]     To  due  is  to  endue,  to  deck,  lo 

grace.     Johnson. 

Johnfon  fays  in  his  Didtionary,  that  to  due  is  to  pay  as  due  ; 
and  quotes  this  palfage  as  an  example.  Poflibly  that  may  be  the 
true  meaning  of  it.     M.  Mason. 

It  means,  I  think,  to  honour  by  giving  thee  thy  due,  thy  me- 
rited elogium.  Due  was  fubftituted  for  dew,  the  reading  of  the 
old  copy,  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Detv  was  fometimes  the  old  fpell- 
ing  of  due,  as  Hew  was  of  Hugh,     Malone. 

The  old  copy  reads — dew  thee  withal ;  and  perhaps  rightly. 
The  dew  of  praife  is  an  expreflion  I  have  met  with  in  other 
poets. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  verb  in  Maclieth  . 

"  To  dew  the  fovereign  flow'r,  and  drown  the  weeds." 
Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI: 

" -give  me  thy  hand,  ' 

"  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears." 

Steevens. 
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For  ere  the  glafs,  that  now  begins  to  run, 
Finifh  the  procefs  of  his  fandy  hour, 
Thefe  eyes,  that  fee  thee  now  well  coloured. 
Shall  fee  thee  wither'd,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

\J)rum  afar  off". 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell. 
Sings  heavy  mulick  to  thy  timorous  foul ; 
And  mine  fhall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

\_Exeunt  General,  &c.  from  the  Walls. 

Tal.  He  fables  not,^  I  hear  the  enemy ; — 
Out,  fome  light  horfemen,  and  perufe  their  wings. — 
O,  negligent  and  heedlefs  difcipline  ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ; 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  Englifh  deer,  be  then  in  blood :' 
Not  rafcal-like,^  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  moody-mad,  and  defperate  flags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  fteel,' 


*  He  fables  7101,1    This  expreffion  Milton  has  borrowed  in  his 
Mqfque  at  Ludlow  Cajile  : 

"  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear ," 

It  occurs  again  in  The  Pinner  of  JVdheJield,  1509  • 

*'  good  father,  fable  not  with  him."     Steevens. 

'  le  then  in  blood  :]  Be  in  high  fpirits,  be  of  true  mettle. 

Johnson. 

This  was  a  phrafe  of  the  foreft.     See  Loves  Labour's  Lojl, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  88,  n.  1  : 

"  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  fanguis,  blood.'' 
Again,  in  BuWokafs  Englifh  Expnfi tor,  i6l6  :  "Tenderlings. 
The  foft  tops  of  a  deere's  horns,  when  they  are  i)i  blood." 

Malonb. 
^  Not  rafcal-/i^e,]  A  rafcal  deer  is  the  term  of  chafe  for  lean 
poor  deer.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XII.  p.  yg,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

'  ^with  heads  of  fteel,']     Continuing  the  image  of  the 

deer,  he  fuppofes  the  lances  to  be  their  horns.     John&on. 
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And  make  the  cowards  Hand  aloof  at  bay : 

Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 

And  they  fhall  find  de^r  deer  of  us/  my  friend^.-— 

God,    and  Saint  George  !   Talbot,  and  England's 

right ! 
Profper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 


SCENE  III. 

Plains  in  Gafcony. 
Enter  Yoait,  with  Forces  ;  to  him  a  Meflenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  fpeedy  fcouts  returnM  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess.  They  are  return'd,  my  lord ;  and  give  it 
out. 
That  he  is  march'd  to  Bourdeaux  With  his  power. 
To  figb.f  with  I'albot :  As  he  march'd  along, 
By  your  efpials  were  difcoverfed 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Bourdeaux. 

York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerfet ; 
That  thus  delays  my  promifed  fiipply 
Of  horfemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  liege  ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expe6l  my  aid  ; 
And  I  am  lowted  ^  by  a  traitor  villain, 

*  -^ —  dear  deer  of  us^     The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  King 
Henry  IV.   P.I: 

"  Death  hath  not  ftruck  fo  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
"  Though  many  dearer,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  And  I  am  lowted — ]     To  ioivt  may  lignify  to  deprefs,  to 
lower,  to  d{/Iionour  j  but  I  do  not  remember  it  fo  ufed.     We 
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And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 

God  comfort  him  in  this  neceffity ! 

If  he  mifcarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sir  Wiij-Li AM  liVCY.^ 

Lucy.    Thou   princely   leader  of   our  Englifh 
ftrength, 

may  read — And  I  am  flouted ;  I  am  mocked,  and  treated  with 
contempt.     Johnson. 

To  lout,  in  Chaucer,  fignifies  to  fubmit.  Tojulmit  is  to  let 
down.     So,  Dryden  : 

''Sometime  the  h\\\  fubmits  itfelf  a  while 

"  In  fmall  defcents,"  &c. 
To  lout  and   underiout,    in  Gawin  Douglas's  verfion  of  the 
j^neid,  fignifies  to  he/ubdued,  vanquifhed.     Steevens. 

A  lowt  is  a  country  fellow,  a  clown.  He  means  that  Somer- 
fet  treats  him  like  a  hind.     Kits  on. 

I  believe  die  meaning  is  :  I  am  treated  with  contempt  like  a 
lowt,  or  low  country  fellow.     M alone. 

Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of  the  word — loivted,  is  ftrongly 
countenanced  by  the  following  paiTage  in  an  ancient  libel  upon 
priefts,  intitled,  I playne  Piers  which  cannot Jlatter,  a  Ploxve- 
man  Men  me  call,  &c  : 

"  No  chriften  booke 
"  Maye  thou  on  looke, 

"  Yf  thou  be  an  Engliflie  ftrunt ; 
"  Thus  dothe  alyens  us  lowtte 
"  By  that  ye  fpreade  aboute, 

"  After  that  old  forte  and  wonte." 
Again,  in  the  laft  poem  in  a  colle6tion  called  The  Phoenix  Nejl, 
4P.  1593  : 

"  So  love  was  louted,'' 
I.  e.  baffled.     Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  tranflation  of  the  firft 
Book  of  Homer,  4°.  1581  : 

"  You  wel  fhal  know  of  al  thefe  folke  I  wil  not  be  the 
lout.'' 
Agamemnon  is  the  fpeaker.     Steevens. 

^  Enter  Sir  William  Lucy.']  In  the  old  copy  we  have  only — 
Enter  a  Mejjenger.  But  it  appears  from  the  fubfequent  fcene 
that  the  meifenger  was  Sir  William  Lucy.    Malone. 
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Never  To  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  refcue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waift  of  iron,'* 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  deliru61ion  : 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke  !  to  Bourdeaux,  York  ! 
Elfe,  farewell  Talbot,    France,  and  England's  ho- 
nour. 

York.   O  God !   that  Somerfet — who  in   proud 
heart 
Doth  flop  my  cornets — were  in  Talbot's  place  1 
So  fhould  we  fave  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remifs  traitors  fleep. 

Lucr.  O,  fend  fome  fuccour  to  the  diftrefs'd  lord  ! 

York.  He  dies,  we   lofe  ;    I  break  my  warlike 
word  : 
We  mourn,  France  fmiles ;  we  lofe,  they  daily  get ; 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerfet. 

Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 

foul ! 
And  on  his  fon,  young  John  ;  whom,  two  hours 

fince, 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father  ! 
This  {even  years  did  not  Talbot  fee  his  fon  ; 
And   now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are 

done.5 

York.  Alas  !  what  joy  (hall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  fon  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 

*  girdled  toilh  a  waift  of  irow,]     So,  in  Kwg  John  : 

"  ■  thofe  lleeping  ftones, 

"  That  as  a  waiji  do  girdle  you  about — ?;-." 

Steevens, 
'  '  are  done.]    i.e.  expended,  confunied.     The  word  is 

yet  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  Weftern  counties,     Malone. 

Vol.  XIII.  K 
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Away  !  vexation  almoft  ftops  my  breath,  ^ 

That  funder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 

Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 

But  curfe  the  caufe  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 

Maine,  Blois,  Poi6liers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 

'Long  all  of  Somerfet,  and  his  delay.  [^E^x^it. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture^  of  fedition 
Feeds  in  the  bofom  of  fuch  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  negledlion  doth  betray  to  lofs 
The  conqueil  of  our  fcarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth  : — Whiles  they  each  other  crofs. 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  lofs. 

[^Ea:it. 

SCENE  IV. 

Other  Plains  of  Gafcony. 

Enter  Somerset,  tuith  his  Forces ;  an  Officer  of 
Talbot'^  with  him. 

SoM.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  fend  them  now  : 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rafhly  plotted  ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  fally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with  :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  fullied  all  his  glofs  of  former  honour,^ 
By  this  unheedful,  defperate,  wild  adventure  : 

^  ■         the  vulture — ]     Alluding  to  the  tale  of  Prometheus, 

Johnson, 

'  •all  his  glofs  of  former  honour,']     Our  author  very  fre- 

quently employs  this  phral'e.  So,  in  Much  Ado  aloiit  Nothing  : 
^'  — tlie  new  glofs  of  your  marriage,"  It  occurs  alfo  in  Loves 
l^abour's  Lojl,  and  in  Macbeth,  &c.     Steevens. 
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York  fet  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  fliame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Off.  Here  is  lir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

SoM.  How  now,  fir  William  ?  whither  were  you 
fent  ? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?  from  bought  and  fold 
lord  Talbot ;« 
Who,  ring'd  about  9  with  bold  adverfity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerfet, 
To  beat  affailing  death  from  his  weak  legions.* 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  fweat  from  his  war- wearied  limbs. 
And,  in  advantage  ling'ring,-  looks  for  refcue, 
You,  his  falfe  hopes,   the  truft  of  England's  ho- 
nour. 


^  from  lought  and  fold  Lord  Tallot  {]     i.  e.   from  one 

utterly  ruined  by  the  treacherous  prattices  of  others.     So,  in 
King  Richard  III : 

" ,  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
"  For  Dickon  thy  mailer  is  lought  and  fold  ^ 
The  expreflion  appears  to  have  been  proverbial.    See  Vol.  X. 
p.  514,  n.4.     Malone. 

^  ring'd  about — ]     Environed,  encircled.     Johnsox. 

So,  in  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream  : 

"  Jinrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."     Steevens. 

^  /«'*  M^ea^  legions.]     Old  copy — regions.    Correftedby 

Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  — —  in  advantage  lingering,"]     Protrafting  his  refiftance  by 
the  advantage  of  a  Itrong  poll.     Johnson. 

Or,  perhaps,  endeavouring  by  every  means  that  he  can,  with 
advantage  to  himlelf,  to  linger  out  the  aftion,  &:c.     Malone. 
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Keep  off  aloof  with  worthlefs  emulation.^ 
Let  not  your  private  difcord  keep  away 
The  levied  fuccours  that  fliould  lend  him  aid. 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yields'^  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds  : 
Orleans  the  Baftard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy ,5 
Alenqon,  Reignier,  compafs  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perifheth  by  your  default. 

SoM.  York  fet  him  on,  York  fhould  have  fent  him 
aid. 

Lucr.    And  York  as  fail  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims ; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  hoft. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

SoM.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  fent  and  had  the 
horfe : 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  lefs  love ; 
And  take  foul  fcorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  fending. 

Lucr.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  fhall  he  bear  his  life ; 
But  dies,  betraied  to  fortune  by  your  ftrife. 

'  ■  luorthlefs  emulation.]     In  this  line,  emulation  fignifies 

merely  rivalry,  not  ilruggle  for  faperior  excellence.     Johnson. 

So  Ulyfles,  in   Troilus  and  CreJJida,  fays  tliat  the  Grecian 
chiefs  were — 

"  grown  to  an  envious  fever 

"  Of  pale  and  bloodlefs  emulation.'''     M.  Mason. 

*  Yields — ]     Thus  the  fecond  folio  :  the  firft — yield. 

Steevens. 

^  and  Burgundy,']     And,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  me- 
tre, is  wanting  in  the  firft  folio,  but  is  fupplied  by  the  fecond. 

Steevens. 
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SoM.  Come,  go ;    I  will  delpatch  the  horfemen 
ftraight : 
Within  fix  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucr.  Too  late  comes  refcue ;    he  is  ta'en,  or 
flain  : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

SoM.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu  ! 

Lucr.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  fhame  in 
you.  [^Ecceunt. 


SCENE  V. 

The  Englifh  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot    and   John   his  Son. 

Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  fend  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  fl:ratagems  of  war ; 
Tliat  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  revivM, 
When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  ftars  ! — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feafi:  of  death,* 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  ^  danger : 

®  — —  a  feall  q/"  death,]  To  a  field  where  death  will  hcfeafied 
with  flaughter.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

"  This  feaji  of  Laltle,  with  mine  adverfary." 

Steevens, 

'  ■  unavoided — }  for  unavoidable.     Malone. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

♦*  And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now."     Steevens. 
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Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  fwifteft  horle  ; 
And  I'll  dire6l  thee  how  thou  llialt  efcape 
By  fudden  flight  :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  Ton  ? 
And  fhall  t  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Difhonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  baftard,  and  a  flave  of  me  : 
The  world  will  fav — He  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  bafely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  flood.^ 

Tal.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  flain. 

John.  He,  that  flies  fo,  will  ne'er  return  again, 

Tal.  If  we  both  ftay,  we  both  are  fure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  ftay ;  and,  father,  do  you  fly : 
Your  lofs  is  great,  fo  your  regard  9  fhould  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  lofs  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boaft ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  loft. 
Flight  cannot  ftain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
Bat  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  fwear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  fay — it  was  for  fear. 
Thei'e  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  flay, 
If,  the  firft  hour,  I  fhrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg 'mortality. 
Rather  than  life  preferv'd  with  infamy. 


^  nolle  Talbot  flood.']     For  what  reafon  this   fcene  is 

written  in  rhyme,  I  cannot  gnefs.  If  Shakfpeare  had  not  in 
other  plays  mingled  his  rhymes  and  blank  verJes  in  the  fame 
manner,  I  Ihould  have  fulpeded  that  this  dialogue  had  been  a 
part  of  fome  other  poem  which  was  never  finilhed,  and  tliat  be- 
ing loath  to  throw  his  labour  away,  he  inferted  it  here. 

Johnson. 

'  your  regard — ]     Your  care  of  your  own  fafety, 

JOHNSOTS'. 
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Tal.    Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie   in  one 
tomb  ? 

John.  Ay,    rather  than  I'll  fhame  my  mother's 
womb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  bleffing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  fav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  fhame  in  me. 

Tal.  Thou  never  hadft  renown,  nor  canfi:  not 
lofe  it. 

John.  Yes,   your  renowned  name;  Shall  flight 
abufe  it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  fhall  clear  thee  from 
that  flain. 

John.  You  cannot  witnefs  for  me,  being  flain. 
If  death  be  fo  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and 
die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  fuch  fhame. 

John.  And  fhall    my  youth  be  guilty  of  fuch 
blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  fever'd  from  your  fide. 
Than  can  yourfelf  yourfelf  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon^ 
Born  to  eclipfe  ^  thy  life  this  afternoon. 

-fair  fon. 


Born  to  eclipfe  tsfc.']  An  apparent  quibble  between  fon  and 
f?/n.     So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  And  turns  the  fun  to  Ihade ; — alas,  alas ! — 
"  Witnefs  my  fon,  now  in  thefliade  of  death." 

Steeyens, 
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Come,  fide  by  fldte  together  live  and  die ; 
And  foul  with  foul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VL 

^  Field  of  Battle, 

Alarum:    EoccurJionSy    wherein  Talbot's  Son  is 
hemmed  about,  and  Talbot  refcues  him, 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  vi6lory  !    fight,  foldiers, 
fight : 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  fword. 
Where   is   John   Talbot  ? — paufe,    and  take   thy 

breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  refcu'd  thee  from  death. 

JoH^.  O  twice  my  father  !  twice  am  I  thy  fon  :* 
The  life,  thou  gav'ft  me  firft,  was  loft  and  done  ;3 


*  0  twice  my  father !  tivice  am  I  thy  fon  ;]  A  French  epi- 
gram, on  a  child,  who  being  fliipwrecked  with  his  father  faved 
his  Ufe  by  getting  on  his  parent's  dead  body,  turns  on  the  fame 
thought.     After  defcribing  the  wreck,  it  concludes  thus  : 

"  aprez  mille  efforts, 

"  J'apper^us  prez  de  moi  flotter  des  membres  morts  j 
"  Helas  !  c'etoit  mon  pere. 
"  Je  le  Connus,  je  rembrafTai, 
"  Et  fur  lui  jufq'  au  port  heureufement  pouffe, 
*'  Des  ondes  et  vents  j'evitai  la  fiirie. 
"  Que  ce  pere  doit  m'etre  cher, 
"   Qui  ma  deuxfns  donne  la  vie, 
"  Unefoisfur  la  terre,  et  V  autre  fur  la  vier  !" 

Malone, 

■5  _— .  a«d  done  j]     See  p.  129,  n.  5.     Malone. 
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Till  with  thy  warlike  fword,  defpite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin  d  time  ■^  thou  gav'ft:  new  date. 

T^i.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  creft  thy  fword 
ftruck  fire,5 
It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  defire 
Of  bold-fac'd  vi6lory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  fpleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alenqon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refcu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  baftard  Orleans — =lhat  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy  ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  firft  fight — I  foon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  fhed 
Some  of  his  baftard  blood ;  and,  in  difgrace, 
Befpoke  him  thus :   Contaminated,  bctfe. 
And  mijhegotteii  blood  IJpiU  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  77une, 
Which  thou  didf force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy: — 
Here,  purpofing  the  Baftard  to  deftroy, 
Came  in  ftrong  refcue.     Speak,  thy  father''s  care  ; 
Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  How  doft  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 
Now  thou  art  feal'd  the  fon  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  ftands  me  in  little  ftead. 
O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  fmall  boat. 


*  To  my  determin'd  time — ]  i.  e.  ended.   So,  in  K,  Henry  IF. 
Part  II : 

"  Till  his  friend  ficknefs  hath  determin  d  me." 

Steevens, 
The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  legal  conveyancers. 

Maloxe, 
'   iVkenfrom  the  Dauphiffs  creji  thy  fword  ftruck  fire,]    So, 
in  5)  ray  ton's  Mortimeriados,   \5g6  : 

"  Made j^re  to  fly  from  Hertford's  burgonet." 

Steevens* 
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If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage. 
To-morrow  I  fhall  die  with  mickle  age  : 
By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  flay, 
'Tis  but  the  fhort'ning  of  my  hfe  one  day  -} 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  houlehold's  name, 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame; 
All  thefe,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  ftay  ;   ' 
All  thefe  are  fav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

JoE^.  The  fword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me 

fmart, 
Thefe  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood    from  my 

heart :'' 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  fuch  a  fhame, 
(To  fave  a  paltry  life,  and  flay  bright  fame,)^ 


^  'T'ls  lilt  thejliordi'ing  of  my  life  one  day  ;}  The  ftni6lure 
of  this  line  very  much  relembles  that  of  anotlier,  in  King 
Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

"  to  fay, 

"  Heaven  fliorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day." 

Steevens. 

'  The  fword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me /mart, 
Thefe  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart  .•} 
"  Are  there  not  poifons,  racks,  and  flames,  and  fwords  ? 
"  That  Emma  thus  mull  die  by  Henry's  zi'orc^s  ?"  Prior, 

Malone. 
So,  in  this  play.  Part  III : 

"  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words.'' 

Steevens, 

*  On  that  advantage,  louglit  with  fuch  afliame, 
{To  fave  a  paltry  life,  and  flay  bright  fame, f]  This  paflage 
feems  to  lie  obfcure  and  disjointed.  Neither  the  grammar  is  to 
be  juftified  ;  nor  is  the  fentiment  better,  I  have  ventured  at  a 
flight  alteration,  which  departs  lb  little  from  the  reading  which 
has  obtained,  but  fo  much  raifes  the  fenfe,  as  well  as  takes  away 
the  obfcurity,  that  I  am  willing  to  think  it  reftores  the  author's 
meaning : 

Out  on  that  vantage, .     Theobald. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

O  what  advantage,- 
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Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
The  coward  horfe,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die  ! 
And  like  me  to  the  pealant  boys  of  France  ;9 
To  be  (hame's  fcorn,  and  fiibjedl  of  mifchance  ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won, 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  fon : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  fon  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  defperate    fire   of 
Crete, 
Thou  Icarus ;'  thy  life  to  me  is  fweet : 

which  I  have  followed,  though  Mr.  Theobald's  conje£lure  may 
be  well  enough  admitted.     Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  old  reading  Is  right,  and  the  amend- 
ment unnecelfaryj  the  palfage  being  better  as  it  flood  originallj, 
if  pointed  thus  : 

On  that  advantage,  lought  withfuch  ajliamct 
{Tofave  a  paltry  life,  andjlay  bright  fame,) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horfe,  tJutt  bears  me,  fall  and  die  ! 
Tlie  dividing  the  fentence  into  two  diftindii  parts,  occafioned  the 
obfcurity  of  it,  which  this  method  of  printing  removes. 

M.  Mason. 
The  fenfe  is — Before  young  Talbot  fly  from  his  father,  (in 
order  to  fave  his  life  while  he  del^roys  his  chara6ter,)  on,  or  for 
the  fake  of,  the  advantages  you  mention,  namely,  preferving 
our  houfehold's  name,  &c.  may  my  coward  horfe  drop  down 
dead!     Malone. 

^  ylnd  like  me  to  the  pcafant  hoys  of  France  ;]  To  like  one 
to  the  peafants,  is,  to  compare,  to  level  by  comparifon  ;  the  line 
is  therefore  intelligible  enough  by  itfelf,  but  in  this  fenfe  it  wants 
connexion.  Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads, — And  leave  me,  which 
makes  a  clear  fenfe  and  jull  confequence.  But  as  change  is  not 
to  be  allowed  without  necellity,  I  have  fuffered  like  to  ftand,  be- 
caufe  I  fuppofe  the  author  meant  the  fame  as  make  like,  or  re- 
duce to  a  level  with.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IK  Part  II :  "  — when  the  Prince  broke 
thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a  finging  man"  !kc,   Steevens. 

'  —  thy  defperate  f  re  of  Crete, 

Thou  karus  ;]     So,  in  tlie  Third  Part  o£  this  play  : 
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If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  fide ; 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let's  die  in  pride. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VIL 

Another  Part  of  the  fame. 

Alarum:    Ecccurfons.      Enter  Talbot  wounded, 
fupported  hy  a  Servant. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  other  life  ? — mine  own  is 
gone ; — 
O,  where' s  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  fmear'd  with  captivity  !* 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  fmile  at  thee : — 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  fhrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  fword  he  brandifh'd  over  me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence ; 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  flern  impatience ; 


"  What  a  peevifh  fool  was  that  of  Crete  ?" 
Again : 

"  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icaras — ."     Steevbns, 

*  Triumphant  death,  finear  d  with  captivity  !"]  That  is,  death 
ftained  and  diflionoured  with  captivity.     Johnson. 

Death  (lained  by  my  being  made  a  captive  and  dying  in  cap- 
tivity. The  author,  when  he  firll  addreffes  death,  and  ufes  the 
epithet  triumphant,  considers  him  as  a  perfon  who  had  triumphed 
over  him  by  plunging  his  dart  in  his  breaft.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  line,  if  Dr.  Johnfon  has  rightly  explained  it,  death  muft 
have  its  ordinary  fignification.  "  I  think  light  of  my  death, 
tliough  rendered  dilgraceful  by  captivity,"  &c.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  conftruftion  intended  by  the  poet  was — Young  Talbot's 
valour  makes  vie,  fmeared  with  captivity,  fmile,  &c.  If  io, 
there  fhould  be  a  comma  after  captivity.    Malonk. 
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But  when  my  angry  guardant  flood  alone, 
Tend'ring  my  ruin, 3  and  aflail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  lide  to  ftart 
Intp  the  cluft'ring  battle  of  the  French  : 
And  in  that  fea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  fpirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  bloflbm,  in  his  pride. 


Enter  Soldiers,  hearing  the  Body  o/*  John  Talbot.''^ 

Serf.  O  my  dear  lord  !    lo,  where  your  fon  is 
borne ! 

Tal.  Thou  antick  death,^  which  laugh'ft  us  here 
to  fcorn. 


'  Tend'ring  my  ruin,']     Watching  me  with  tendernefs  in  my 
fell.     Johnson. 

I  would  rather  read — 

Tending  my  ruin,  &c.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.     So,  in  Hamlet,  Polonitis  fays  to 
Ophelia : 

"  Tender  yonrfelf  more  dearly."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II  : 

"  I  tender  fo  the  lafety  of  my  liege."     Malone. 

*  ■  the  Body  of  John  Talbot."}     This  John  Talbot  was  the 

ddeft  fon  of  the  firft  Earl  by  his  fecond  wife,  and  was  Vifcount 
Lifle,  when  he  was  killed  with  his  father,  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  Chatillon,  after  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  1453. 
He  was  created  Vifcount  Lifle  in  1451.  John,  the  Earl's  eldeft 
fon  by  his  tirH  wife,  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  in 
146o.     Malone. 

'  Thoic  antick  death,']  The  fool,  or  antick  of  the  play,  made 
fport  by  mocking  the  graver  perfonages.     Johxsok. 

In  Ki7ig  Richard  //.  we  have  the  fame  image  : 

"  within  the  hollow  crown 

*'  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
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Anon,  from  thy  infulting  tyranny. 

Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  Iky/ 

In  thy  defpite,  ihall  'fcape  mortality. — 

O  thou  whofe  wounds  become  hard-favour'd  death. 

Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath  : 

Brave  death  by  fpeaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no ; 

Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 

Poor  boy !    he  fmiles,  methinks ;    as  who  fhould 

fay — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to- 
day. 


"  Keeps  death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antick  liis 
"  Scoffing  his  ftatCj  and  grinning  at  his  pomp." 

Steevens. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  borrowed  this  idea  from 
one  of  die  cuts  to  that  moft  exquifite  work  czW&A  Imagines  Mortis . 
commonly  afcribed  to  the  pencil  of  Holbein,  but  without  anv 
autliority.     See  the  7th  print.     Douce. 

^  winged  through  the  lither^y,]     Lither  hflexihle  or 

yielding.     In  much  the  fame  fenfe  Milton  fays  : 

"  He  with  broad  fails 

"  Winnow'd  the  buxom,  air." 
That  is,  the  obfequious  air.     Johnson. 

Lither  is  the  comparative  of  the  adje6tive  lithe. 
So,  in  Lyly's  Endi/»iion,   ISQl  : 

"  to  breed  numbnefs  or  lithernefs.''* 

Lithcrnefs  is  Innlernefs,  or  yielding  weahiej's. 
Again,  m  Looh  about  you,   16OO  : 

"  I'll  bring  his  lither  legs  in  better  frame." 
Milton  might  have  borrowed  the  expreffion  from  Spenfer    or 
Gower,  who  ufes  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Confejfio  Amantis : 

"  That  unto  him  whiche  the  head  is, 

"  The  membres  buxom  lliall  bowe," 
In  the  old  fervice  of  matrimony,  the  wife  was  enjoined  to  be 
buxom,  both   at  bed  and  board.      Buxom,  therefore,   anciently 
fignitied  obedient  or  yielding.    Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Ahufes, 

\5Q5,  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  :  " are  fo  luxome 

to  their  fhamelefs  defires,"  &:c.     Steevens. 
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Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms  ; 
JVly  fpirit  can  no  longer  bear  thefe  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu  !   I  have  what  I  would  have, 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave. 

[^Dies. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving  the 
tiuo  Bodies.  Filter  Crab les,  Alen^on,  Bur- 
gundy, Baftard,  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerfet  brought  refcue 
in. 
We  fhould  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging- 
wood,' 
Did  flefh  his  puny  fword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  !* 

Puc.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  faid. 
Thou  maiden  youth  he  vanquijlid  hij  a  maid: 
But — with  a  proud,  majeftical  high  fcorn, — 
He  anfwer'd  thus  ;    Young  Talbot  teas  not  horn 
To  he  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  ivench  :^ 
So,  rufhing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French,' 


7 


-ragi?7g-wood,']  That  is,  raging  mad.  So,  in  Hey- 
wood's  Dialogues,  containing  a  Number  of  effectual  Proverh, 
1562: 

"  She  was,  as  they  fay,  horn-woocJ." 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  live/i  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  15/0: 

"  He  will  fight  as  he  were  wood."     Steevens. 

'  in  Frenchmen" s  Mood  /]    The  I'eturn  of  rhyme  where 

young  Talbot  is  again  mentioned,  and  in  no  other  place, 
ftrengthens  the  fufpicion  that  thefe  verfes  were  originally  part  of 
fome  other  work,  and  were  copied  here  only  to  fave  the  trouble 
of  compofing  new,     Johnson. 

J>  of  a  giglot  wench  :]   Giglot  is  a  ivanton,  or  ajtrumpet. 

Johnson. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  Gafcoigne  and  other  authors,  though  now 
quite  obfolete. 
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He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtlefs,  he  would  have  made  a  noble 
knight  : 
See,  where  Jhe  lies  inherfed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  mod  bloody  nurfer  of  his  harms. 

Bast.   Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 
afunder ; 
Whofe  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia*s  wonder. 

Char.  O,  no ;  forbear :  for  that  which  wc  have 
fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 


Enter  iS/r  William  Lucy,  attended ^   a  French 
Herald  preceding. 

Lucy.  Herald, 
Conduel  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent ;  to  knov* 
Who  hath  obtain'd  ^  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  fubmiffive  meflage  art  thou  fent  ? 

Lucr.  Submiffion,  Dauphin  ?  'tis  a  mere  French 
word ; 
We  Englifh  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

So,  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furiqfo,   I5g4  : 

"  Whole  choice  is  like  that  Greekifli  gight's  love, 
"  That  left  her  lord,  prince  Menelaus." 
See  Vol,  VI.  p.  404,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

^  <i——in  the  l-owels  of  the  French,']    So,  in  the  firft  part  of 
Jeronimo,  1605  : 

"  Meet,  Don  Andrea  !  yes,  in  the  battle's  bowels" 

Steevens, 
=  Herald, 

Conduci  me  to  the  Dauphiris  tent ;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd  — ]  Lucy's  meflage  implied  that  he  knew 
-,^ho  had  obtained  the  vidory  :  therefore  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 
Herald,  conduB  me  to  the  Dauphins  tent.    Johnson, 
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I  come  to  know  what  prifoners  thou  hall  ta'en. 
And  to  furvey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prifoners  alk'ft  thou  ?  hell  our  prifon 
is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  feek'ft. 

LucT.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  ^  of  the  field. 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  fuccefs  in  arms, 
Great  earl  of  Wafhford,^  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furnival  of  Shef- 
field, 
The  thrice  vidlorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
Great  marefhal  to  Henry  the  fixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 


^  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  — ]  Old  copy — But  where's.  Cor- 
re6ted  by  Mr<  Rowe.  The  compofitor  probably  caught  the  word 
jBm;  from  the  preceding  line.     Malone. 

*  Great  earl  of  Walbford,]  It  appears  from  Camden's  Bri' 
tarmia  and  Holinflied's  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  that  Wexford  was 
anciently  callqd  IFeysford.  In  Crompton's  Manjion  of  Magr 
nanimitie  it  is  written  as  here,  Waflford.  This  long  lift  of 
titles  is  taken  from  the  epitaph  formerly  fixed  on  Lord  Talbot's 
tomb  in  Roiien  in  Normandy,  Where  this  author  found  it,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  afcertain,  for  it  is  not  in  the  common  hif- 
torians.  The  oldeft  book  in  which  I  have  met  with  it  is  the  traiSt 
above  mentioned,  which  was  printed  in  1509,  pofterior  to  the 
date  of  this  play.  Numerous  as  this  lift  is,  the  epitaph  has  one 
more,  which,  I  fuppofe,  was  only  reieded  becaufe  it  would  not 
eafily  fall  into  the  verfe,  "  Lord  Lovetoft  of  Worfop."  It  con- 
cludes as  here, — "  Lord  Falconbridge,  Knight  of  the  noble  order 
of  St.  George,  St.  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece.  Great  Mar- 
Ihall  to  King  Henry  VI.  of  his  realm  in  France^  who  died  in  the 
battle  of  Bourdeaux,  1453."     Malone. 

Vol.  XIII.  L 
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Pvc.  Here  is  a  lilly  ftately  flyle  indeed  1 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath,5 
Writes  not  fo  tedious  a  ftyle  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnifieft  with  all  thefe  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy.  Is  Talbot  llain;    the   Frenchmen's  only 
fcourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terrour  and  black  Nemefis  ? 
O,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  turn'd. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  fhoot  them  at  your  faces  ! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  thefe  dead  to  life  ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France : 
Were  but  his  pidure  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze ^  the  proudeft  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence, 
And  give  them  burial  as  befeems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I  think,  this  upflart  is  old  Talbot's  ghoft, 
He  /peaks  with  fuch  a  proud  commanding  fpirit. 
For  God's  fake,  let  him  have  'em  ;7  to  keep  them 

here. 
They  would  but  ftink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy.  I'll  bear  them  hence  : 


*  The  Turk,  &c.]  Alluding  probably  to  the  oftentatious  lettet 
of  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
1562  ;  in  which  all  the  Grand  Seignors  titles  are  enumerated. 
See  KnoUes's  H'ljiory  of  the  Turks,  5th  edit.  p.  "JSg.     Grey. 

*  amaze—']  i.  e.  (as  in  other  inftances)  confound,  throw 

into  conller nation.     So,  m  Cymbeline  : 

"  1  am  amaz'd  with  matter ."     Steevens, 

'  •  let   him  have  'em;]     Old  copy — have  him.     So,    a 

little  lower, — do  with  him.     The  firft  emendation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Theobald  ;  the  other  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malonf 
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But  from  their  afhes  fhall  be  rear'd 

A  phcenix  ^  that  (hall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them^  do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt. 9 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  flain. 

\_Exeunt. 

'  But  from  their  nJliesJIiaU  le  reard 
A  phcenix  &c.]  The  defe6l  in  themetre  fhews  that  fome  word 
of  two  fyllables  was  inadvertently  omitted ;  probably  an  epithet 
to  qjhes.     Malone. 

So  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play  : 

"  My  afhes,  as  the  phoenix,  fhall  bring  forth 
"  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all." 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  with  great  probability  reads  : 

But  from  their  ajhes,  Dauphin,  iS^c.     Steevens. 

^  So  we  le  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what  thou  wilt.']  I  fup- 
pofe,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  the  ufelefs  words — with  'em  iliould 
be  omitted.     Steevens, 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  1/ 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  tlETury-Y,  Gloster,  and  Exeter, 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the 
pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord  ;  and  their  intent  is  this, — 
They  humbly  lue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  afFe6l  their  mo- 
tion ? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord  ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  ftop  effufion  of  our  Chriflian  blood, 
And  'ftablifh  quietnefs  on  every  fide. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought. 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  fuch  immanity  -  and  bloody  ftrife 
Should  reign  among  profellbrs  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Befide,  my  lord, — the  fooner  to  effe6l. 
And  furer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 

*  In  the  original  copy,  the  tranfcriber  or  printer  forgot  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  Aft  ;  and  has  by  millake  called 
tliis  fcene.  Scene  II.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  made  a  very 
abfurd  regulation  by  making  the  Aft  begin  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  fcene,  (where  the  Dauphin,  occ.  enter,  and  take  no- 
tice of  the  dead  bodies  of  Talbot  and  his  fon,)  which  was  inad- 
vertently followed  in  fubfequent  editions.     Malone. 

*  immanity — ]  i.  e.  barbarity,  favagenefs.     Steevens, 
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A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 

Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 

In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  fumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.    Marriage^  uncle !  alas  !   my  years  are 
^  young  ;3 
And  fitter  is  my  fludy  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambafladors ;  and,  as  you  pleafe. 
So  let  them  have  their  anfwers  every  one : 
I  fhall  be  well  content  with  any  choice, 
Tepds  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 

Enter  a  Legate,  and  Tivo  Ambafladors,  with  Win- 
chester, in  a  Cardinars  Habit. 

ExE.  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchefler  inflall'd, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  !-^ 
Then,  I  perceive,  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  fometime  prophecy, — 


^  my  years  are  young;'}    His  majefty,  however,  was 

twenty-four  years  old.     Malone. 

*  JFhat !  is  my  lord  of  JVincheJier  inftall'd, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  .']    This,   (as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  oblerved  in  his  MS.  notes,)  argues  a  great  forgetful- 
nefs  in  the  poet.     In  the  hrft  Aft  Glofter  lays  : 

"  I'll  canvafs  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat :" 
and  it  is  ftrange  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter  Iliould  not  know  of  his 
advancement.     Steevens. 

It  fhould  feem  fi-ora  the  ftage-dire^tion  prefixed  to  this  fcene, 
and  from  the  converfation  between  the  Legate  and  Winchefter, 
that  the  author  meant  it  to  be  underftood  that  the  bithop  had  ob- 
tained his  cardinal's  hat  only  juft  before  his  prefent  entry.  The 
inaccuracy,  therefore,  was  in  making  Glofter  addrefs  him  by 
that  title  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  play.  He  in  fa£t  obtained  it  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Henry's  reign.     Malone. 
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If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He'' II  'make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown. 

K.  Hen.   My    lords    ambafTadors,    your  feveral 
fuits 
Have  been  confider'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpofe  is  both  good  and  reafonable : 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  refolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  we  mean 
Shall  be  tranfportcd  prefently  to  France. 

Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  m af- 
ter,— 
I  have  inform'd  his  highnefs  fo  at  large. 
As — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  fhe  fhall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  con- 
tract. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,   \To  the  Amb.]  pledge  of  my 

affection. 
And  fo,  my  lord  prote61or,  fee  them  guarded. 
And  fafely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  infhipp'd, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fea. 

\_^Exeunt  A'//?^  Henry  and  Train-,  Gloster, 
Exeter,  and  AmbafQidors. 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate ;  you  iliall  firft  re- 
ceive 
The  fum  of  money,  which  I  promifed 
Should  be  deliver'd  to  his  holinefs 
For  clothing  me  in  thefe  grave  ornaments. 

Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordfhip's  leifure. 

Win.  Now,  Winchefter  will  not  fubmit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudefl:  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloller,  thou  fhalt  well  perceive. 
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That,  neither  in  birth,5  or  for  authority. 

The  bifhop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 

I'll  either  make  thee  Hoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 

Or  Tack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles,    Burgundy,  Alen^on,    La 
PucELLE,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Char.  Thefe  news,   my  lords,    may   cheer  our 
drooping  fpirits : 
*Tis  faid,  the  flout  Parilians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alen.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc.  Peace  be  amongft  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 
Elfe,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Mellenger. 


Mess.  Succefs  unto  our  valiant  general^ 
And  happinefs  to  his  accomplices  ! 

Char.  What  tidings  fend  our  fcouts  ?  I  pr'ythee, 
fpeak. 

Mess.  The  Englifli  army,  that  divided  was 


*  That,  neither  in  lirth,']  I  would  read — ^r.birth.  That  is, 
thou  llialt  not  rule  me,  though  thy  birth  is  legitimatCj  and  thy 
authority  fupreme.    Johnson. 
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Into  two  parts/  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one  ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  prefently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  fudden,  firs,  the  warning 
is; 
But  we  will  prefently  provide  for  them. 

Bur.  I  truft,  the  ghoft  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  bafe  paffions,  fear  is  raoft  accurs'd  : — 
Command  the  conqueft,  Charles,  it  (hall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  And  France  be  for- 
tunate !  ^  \_Exeunt. 

^  SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     Before  Anglers. 

Alarums:  Excurfons.     jEwier  La  Pucelle. 

Fuc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen 
fly— 
Now  help,  ye  charming  fpells,  and  periapts  ;^ 

^  parts,']     Old  copies — parties.     Ste evens. 

7  ye  char mi?ig  fpe! Is,  a?id  perhpts  ;']  Charms  fowed  up. 

Ezck.  xiii.  18  :   "  Woe  to  them  that  fow  pillows  to  all  arm-holes^ 
to  hunt  fouls."     Pope. 

Peiiapts  were  worn  about  the  neck  as  prefervatives  from  dif- 
eafe  or  danger.  Of  thefe,  the  firfl:  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gofpel 
-vas  d' cned  the  moft  efficacious. 

Wnoever  is  defirous  to  know  more  about  them,  may  confult 
Tv-ginald  Scott's  Difcovenj  of  IVitchcraft,  1584,  p.  230,  &c. 

Steevens, 

The  foliowing  flory,  which  is  related  in  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fa?i- 
.^A-,  1595,  proves  what  Mr.  Steevens  has  afferted  :  "  A  cardi- 
nal ieeing  a  prieft  carrying  a  cudgel  under  his  gown,  reprimanded 
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And  ye  choice  fpirits  that  admonifh  me, 

And  give  me  ligns  of  future  accidents  !    [Thunder. 

You  fpeedy  helpers,  that  are  fubftitutes 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north/ 

Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize  ! 

Enter  Fiends. 

This  fpeedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accuftom'd  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  fpirits,  that  are  cull'd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth.  ^ 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 
[They  walk  about,  and  fpeak  not. 


him.  His  excufe  was,  that  he  only  carried  it  to  defend  himfelf 
againft  the  dogs  of  the  town.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  replied 
the  cardinal,  ferves  St.  Jolm's  Gqfpel  ?  Alas,  my  lord,  faid  the 
prieft,  thefe  curs  underftand  no  Latin."     Malone. 

^  monarch  of  the  north,']     The  north  was  always  fup- 

pofed  to  be  the  particular  habitation  of  bad  fpirits.  Milton, 
therefore,  afferables  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north,     Johnson. 

The  boaft  of  Lucifer  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  faid  to 
be,  that  he  will  Jit  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
Jides  of  the  north.     Steevens. 

^  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth,']  I  believe  Shak- 
Ipeare  wrote — legions.     Wareurton. 

The  regions  under  earth  are  the  infernal  regions.  Whence  elfe 
fhould  the  forcerefs  have  felc6led  or  fummoned  her  fiends  ? 

Steevens. 

In  a  former  pafTage,  regions  feems  to  have  been  printed  inftead 
of  legions  ;  at  leaft  all  the  editors  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Rowe 
have  there  fubflituted  the  latter  word  inl^cad  of  the  former.  See 
p.  131,  n.  1.  The  word  cull'd,  and  the  epithet  powerful,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  fends  themfelves,  but  not  to  their  place  of 
refidence,  fhow  that  it  has  an  equal  title  to  a  place  in  the  text 
here.     So,  in  The  Tempe/i  .- 

"  — ' But  one  fend  at  a  time, 

"  I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er."     Malone. 
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O,  hold  me  not  with  filence  over-long  ! 

Where  '  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

I'll  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you, 

In  earneft  of  a  further  benefit ; 

So  you  do  condefcend  to  help  me  now. — 

{They  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redrefs  ? — My  body  fhall 
Pay  recompenfe,  if  you  will  grant  my  fuit. 

[They  fliake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-facrifice, 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  foul ;  my  body,  foul,  and  all, 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 
See !  they  forfake  me.     Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  muft  vail  her  lofty-plumed  creft,^ 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 
And  hell  too  ftrong  for  me  to  buckle  with  : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dud. 

[Exit. 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  Englifh,  Jighting. 
La  Pucelle  and  YoRKjight  hand  to  hand.  La 
PucELLE  is  taken.     The  French  j^y. 

ToRK.  Damfel  of  France,   I  think,   I  ^have  you 
faft: 
Unchain  your  fpirits  now  with  fpelling  charms. 


'  Where — ]  I.  e.  tvhereas.     So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre: 
"  Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  fon," 

Steevens. 

-  vail  her  lofty -plumed  creji,']  i,  e.  lower  it.    So,  in  The 

Merchant  of  Venice : 

*'  Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  ber  ribs." 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  235,  n,  1.     Steevens. 
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And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  fhe  would  change  my  fhape.3 

Puc.  Chang'd  to  a  worfer  fhape  thou  canft  not  be. 

York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man ; 
No  fhape  but  his  can  pleafe  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mifchief  light  on  Charles,  and 
thee  ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  fuddenly  furpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  fleeping  on  your  beds  ! 

York.  Fell,  banning  hag  !4  enchantrefs,  hold  thy 
tongue. 

Pvc.  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leav^e  to  curfe  a  while. 

York,  Curfe,  mifcreant,  when  thou  comeft  to  the 
flake.  [^Exeunt. 

Alarums.     Enter  Suffolk,   leading  in  Lady 
Margaret. 

SuF.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prifoner. 

[Gazes  on  her. 

0  fairefi  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly  ; 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide. 

1  kifs  thefe  fingers  \_KiJ'sing  her  hand.^   for  eternal 

peace  :5 

^  As  if,  with  Circe,   fsfc]     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
"  I  tliink,  you  all  have  drank  of  Circe  s  cup." 

Steevens. 

*  Fell,  banning  hag  /]     To  ban  is  to  curfe.     So,  ia  The  Jew 
ef  Malta,   l633  : 

"  I  ban  their  fouls  to  everlafting  pains."     Steevens, 

*  /  kifs  thefe  Jingers  for  eternal  peace  .]  In  the  old  copy  thefe 
lines  are  thus  arranged  and  pointed : 
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Who  art  thou  ?  fay,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Margaret  my  name ;  and  daughter  to  a 
king, 
The  king  of  Naples,  whofoe'er  thou  art. 

SuF.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  fwan  her  downy  cygnets  fave, 
Keeping  them  prifoners  underneath  her  wings.'' 
Yet,  if  this  fervile  ufage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[^She  turns  away  as  going, 
O,  f^ay  ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pafs  ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  fays — no.^ 


"  For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands, 
"  I  kifs  tliefe  fingers  for  eternal  peace, 
"  And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide." 
by  which  Suffolk  is  made  to  kifs  his  own  fingers,  a  fymbol  of 
peace  of  which,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  example.     The  tranfpo- 
fition  was  made,  I  think,  rightly,  by  Mr.  Capell.     In  the  old 
edition,  as  here,  tliere  is  only  a  comma  after  "  hands,"  which 
feems  to  countenance  the  regulation  now  made.  To  obtain  fome- 
thing  like  fenfe,  the  modern  editors  were  obliged  to  put  a  full 
point  at  the  end  of  that  Hne. 

In  confirmation  of  the  tranfpofition  here  made,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  two  lines  are  in  like  manner  mifplaced  in  Troilus 
and  CrejOida,  Ad  I.  fol.  l623  : 

*'  Or  like  a  ftar  dif-orb'd  5  nay,  if  we  talk  of  reafon, 
"  And  fly  like  a  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III.  A£t  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

"  That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  fouls, 

"  That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth."     Malone. 

7  'her  ivings]     Old  copy — his.     This   manifeft  errror  I 

only  mention,  becaufe  it  fupports  a  note  in  Vol.  VIII.  p.  184,  n.  4, 
and  juftifies  the  change  there  made.  Her  was  formerly  fpelt  hir; 
hence  it  was  often  confounded  with  his.     Malone. 

*  My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  fays — no.]  Thus, 
in  The  Two  gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
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As  plays  the  fun  upon  the  glafly  flreams,^ 

Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 

So  feems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  fpeak : 

I'll  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 

Fye,  De  la  Poole  !   di fable  not  thyfelf ;' 

Hall  not  a  tongue  ?  is  fhe  not  here  thy  prifoner  ?* 

Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  fight  ? 

Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majefty  is  fuch. 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  fenfes  rough. ' 

Mar,  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk, — if  thy  name  be  fo,-— 


*'  •  ray  heart  accords  thereto, 

"  And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  anfwers — 720." 

Steevens, 
'  As  plays  the  fun  upon  the  glaOyflreams,  Sec]  This  com- 
parilbn,  made  between  things  which  feem  fufficiently  unlike,  is 
intended  to  exprefs  the  foftnefs  and  dehcacy  of  Lady  Margaret's 
beauty,  which  dehghted,  but  did  not  dazzle ;  which  was  bright, 
but  gave  no  pain  by  its  luftre.     Johnson. 

Thus,  Taffo: 

"  Qual  raggio  in  onda,  le  fcintilla  unrifo 
"  Negli  umidi  occhi  tremulo — ."     Henley. 

Sidney,  in  his  Ajirophel  a/id  Stella,  ferves  to  fupport  Dr. 
Johnfon's  explanation  : 

"  Left  if  no  vaile  thefe  brave  glcames  did  difguife, 
"  They,  fun-like,  fliould  fnore  dazle  than  delight." 

Steevens. 

*  difahle  not  thyfclf]]  Do  not  reprefent  thyfelf  fo  weak. 

To  di  fable  the  judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  age,  the  fame 
as  to  deftroy  its  credit  or  authority.     Johnson. 

So,  in  As  you  like  it,  A6t  V  :  "If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut, 
he  difabled  7ny  judgment."     Steevens. 

'^  Hajl  not  a  tongue?  is  Jlie  not  here  thy  prifoner?]  The 
words — thy  prifoner,  which  are  wanting  in  the  lirft  folio,  are 
found  in  the  fecond.     Steevens. 

^  —— and  makes  the  fevft's  rough.]  The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  not  very  obvious.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — crouch. 

Malone. 
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What  ranfome  muft  I  pay  before  I  pafs  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  tiiy  prilbner. 

SuF.  How  canft  thou  tell,  flie  will  deny  thy  fuif, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  [AJide. 

Mar.  Why  fpeak'ft  thou  not  ?  what  ranfome  muft 
I  pay  ? 

SuF.  She's  beautiful  ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd : 
She  is  a  woman  ;  therefore  to  be  won.'*         \AJide, 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ranfome,  yea,  or  no  ? 

SuF.  Fond  man !    remember,    that  thou  haft  a 
wife  ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?   [Ajide. 

Mar.  I  were  beft  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

SuF.  Thece  all  is  marr'd;   there  lies  a  cooling- 
card.  5 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random ;  fure,  the  man  is  mad* 
SuF.  And  yet  a  difpenfation  may  be  had. 
Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  anfwer  me. 
SvF.  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king  :  Tufli  !   that's  a  wooden  thing.'^ 


*  She  is  a  icomaii ;  therefore  to  he  won."]     This  feems  to  be  a 
proverbial  line,  and  occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1585. 

Steevens. 

s  a  cooling  card.]     So,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1594: 

"  I'll  have  a  prefent  cooling  card  for  you."     Steevens. 

*  a  wooden  thing.']     Is  an  aukward  bufinefs,  an  under- 
taking not  likely  to  fucceed. 

So,  in  Lyiy's  Gatathea,  15p2  :   "  Would  I  were  out  of  thefe 
woods,  for  I  fhall  have  but  wooden  luck." 
Again,  in  Sidney's  Ajirophel  and  Stella  : 

"  Or,  feeing,  have  fo  woodden  wits  as  not  that  worth  to 
know." 
.^gain^  iu  The  Knave  of  Spades,  &c.  no  date : 

"  To  make  an  end  of  that  fame  wooden  phrafe." 

Steevens. 
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Mar.  JHe  talks  of  wood  :  It  is  feme  carpenter, 
SuF.  Yet  fo  my  fancy  ^  may  be  fatisfied, 
And  peace  eftablifhed  between  thefe  realms. 
But  tliere  remains  a  fcruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 
And  our  nobility  will  fcorn  the  match.  \^JfJide. 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  leifure  ? 

SuF.  It  fhall  be  fo,  difdain  they  ne'er  fo  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  fecret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthrall'd  ?  he  i<jemsa 
knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  difhonour  me.  \_Alide. 

SuF.  Lady,  vouchfafe  to  lifien  what  I  fay. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  fhall  be  refcu'd  by  the  French  ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtefy.        [^Jide. 

SuF.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  caufe — 

Mar,  Tufh  !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

IJjide, 

SuF.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  fo  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

SuF.  Say,  gentle  princefs,  would  you  not  fuppofe 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vHq, 
Than  is  a  Have  in  bafe  fervilitv  ; 
For  princes  iliould  be  free. 

SuF.  And  fo  fhall  you, 

my  fancy — ]  i.  e.   my  love.     So;,  in  A  MidfumnuT- 


Ni gilt's  Dream 

''  Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me." 
See  Vol,  IV.  p.  454,  n,  6      Steeven-s. 
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If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

SuF.  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen ; 
To  put  a  golden  fcepter  in  thy  hand, 
And  fet  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condefcend  to  be  my — ^ 

Mar.  What  ? 

SuF.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

SuF.  No,  gentle  madam  ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  fo  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myfelf. 
How  fay  you,  madam  ;  are  you  fo  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  pleafe,  I  am  content. 

SvF.  Then  call   our  captains,    and  our  colours, 
forth  : 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  caftle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[Troops  come  forward. 

A  Parley  founded.     Enter  Reignier,  on  the 

Walls. 

Sue.  See,  Reignier,  fee,  thy  daughter  prifoner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

SuF.  To  me. 


^  If  thou  u'ilt  condefcend  to  be  my—]  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  words — le  imj,  are  an  interpolation,  and  that  the  paflage 
originally  flood  thus  : 

If  thou  wilt  cojidefcend  to — 

What  9 

His  love. 
Both  fenfe  and  meafure  are  then  complete,     Steevens. 
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Reig.  '  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  foldier ;  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  ficklenefs. 

SuF.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord  : 
Confent,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  confent,) 
Thy  daughter  (hall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto ; 
And  this  her  eafy-held  imprifonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

SuF.  Fair  Margaret  knows, 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 9 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  defcend, 
To  give  thee  anfwer  of  thy  jufl  demand. 

\^Exit,  from  the  Walls, 

SuF.  And  here  I  will  expe6t  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  founded.     i57z^e7- Reign ier,  below, 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleafes. 

Sue.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  fo  fweet  a  child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  uilto  my  fuit  ? 

Reig.  Since  thou  dofl  deign  to  woo  her  little 
worth,* 


•  face,  or  feign,']     "  To  face  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  is  to 

carry  a  falfe  appearance ;  to  play  the  hypocrite."     Hence  the 
name  of  one  of  the  charafters  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchymiji. 

Malone. 
Soj  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  Yet  have  \  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten."     Steevens. 

^  Since  thou  dq/i  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth,  &c.]    To  woo 

Vol.  XIII.  M 
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To  be  the  princely  bode  of  fuch  a  lord  ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,*  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppreffion,  or  the  ftroke  of  war, 
My  daughter  Ihall  be  Henry's,  if  he  pleafe. 

SuF.  That  is  her  ranfome,  I  deliver  her ; 
And  thofe  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  fhall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again, — in  Henry's  royal  name. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king, 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  fign  of  plighted  faith. 

SuF.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks, 
Becaufe  this  is  in  traffick  of  a  king : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  cafe.  [^Jide» 

I'll  over  then  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  folemniz'd  ; 
So,  farewell,  Reignier  !  Set  this  diamond  fafe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Chriftian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mjr.  Farewell,  my  lord  !    Good  wifhes,  praife, 
and  prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  [^Going. 

SuF.  Farewell,    fweet  madam  !    But   hark  you, 
Margaret ; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

her  little  worth — may  mean — to  court  her  fmall  Jliare  of  merit. 
But  perhaps  the  paffage  {hould  be  pointed  thus  : 

Since  thou  doji  deig?i  to  woo  her,  little  worth 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  fuch  a  lord  ; 
I,  e.  little  delerving  to  be  the  wife  of  fuch  a  prince.     Malone. 

*  the  county  Maine,']  Maine  is  called  a  county  both  by 

Hall  and  Holinihed.    The  old  copy  erroneoufly  reads — country. 

Malone. 
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Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  fervant,  fay  to  him. 

SuF.  Words  fweetly  plac'd,    and  mode(lly3  di- 
redled. 
But,  madam,  I  muft  trouble  you  again, — • 
No  loving  token  to  his  majefly  ? 

Mar,  Yes,    my  good   lord ;    a  pure  unfpotted 
heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  fend  the  king. 

SuF.  And  this  withal.  [_Kifes  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyfelf ; — I  will  not  fo  prefume. 
To  fend  fuch  peevifh  tokens  ^  to  a  king. 

\_Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

SuF.  O,  wert  thou  for  myfelf !— But,    Suffolk, 
flay; 
Thou  may'fi  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treafons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praife  : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  furmount  j 
Mad,  natural  graces  5  that  extinguifh  art ; 

'  modejlly — ]     Old  copy— worfe/?y.     Correfted  by  the 

editor  of  the  fecond  foHo.     Malone. 

■*  To  fend  fuch  peevith  tokens -^—l  Peevifli,  for  childilh. 

Warbukton. 
See  a  note  on  Cymheline,  A6t  I.  fc.  vii :  "  He's  ftrange  and 
peevifh."     Steevens. 

5  Mad,  natural  graces — ]  So  the  old  copy.  The  modern 
editors  have  been  content  to  read — her  natural  graces.  By  the 
word  mad,  however,  I  believe  the  poet  only  meant  wild  or  un- 
cultivated. In  the  former  of  thefe  lignifications  he  appears  to 
have  ufed  it  in  Othello  : 

"  ■ he  fhe  lov'd  prov'd  mad." 

which  Dr.  Johnfon  has  properly  interpreted.  We  call  a  wild  girl, 
to  this  day,  a  mad-cap. 

In  Macers  Her  hall,  pradiyfyd  ly  DoSior  Lin  acre ;  Trarfla^ 
ted  out  of  Laten  into  Englysjhe  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date^  the  epithet 
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Repeat  their  femblance  often  on  the  leas. 

That,  when  thou  com'lt.  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 

Thou  may'fl  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

[Exit, 

mad  feems  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  an  uncommon  fenfe  :  "  The  vertue 
of  this  herbe  [latluca  leporica]  is  thus  :  yf  a  hare  cat  of  this 
herbe  in  somer  whan  he  is  mad,  he  fhall  be  hole." 

Mad,  in  ibme  of  the  ancient  books  of  gardening,  is  ufed 
as  an  epithet  to  plants  which  grow  rampant  and  wild. 

Steevens. 

Pope  had,  perhaps,  this  line  in  Iiis  thoughts,  when  he  wrote—' 
"  And  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 
In  The  Two  NohleKinfmen,  l634,  mad  is  ufed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  the  text : 

"  Is  it  not  mad  lodging  In  thefe  wild  woods  here  ?" 
Again,  in  Na (he's  Have  with  you   to  Saffron  IValden,  15Q6 : 
*^  — with  manie  more  madde  tricks  of  youth  never  plaid  before." 

Malone. 

It  is  poffible  that  Steevens  may  be  right  in  aflerting  that  the 
w^ord  mad,  may  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  wild;  but  I  believe  it 
was  never  uled  as  defcriptive  of  excellence,  or  as  applicable  to 
grace.  The  paffage  is  in  truth  erroneous,  as  is  alfo  the  amend- 
ment of  former  editors.  That  which  I  fhould  propofe  is,  to  read 
and,  inftead  of  mad,  words  tliat  might  eafily  have  been  miftaken 
for  each  other : 

Bethink  thee  of  her  virtues  thatfumount. 
And  natural  graces,  that  extinguijh  art. 
That  is,  think  of  her  virtues  that  furmount  art,  and  of  her  natu- 
ral graces  that  extinguifli  it.     M.  Mason. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York,    in  Anjou. 

^K^er  York,  Warwick,  and  Others. 

York.  Bring  forth  that  forcerefs,  condemn'd  to 
burn. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  guarded,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan  !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  ^  out- 
right ! 
Have  I  fought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Muft  I  behold  thy  timelefs '  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  fweet  daughter  J(>an,  I'll  die  with  thee  ! 

Puc.  Decrepit  mifer  !^  bafe  ignoble  wretch  ! 

^  '  kills  thy  father  s  heart — "]  This  phrafe  occurs  likewife 

in  King  Heiiry  V.  and  The  Winter  s  Tale.     Steevens. 

'  timelefs — ]  is  untimely.     So,  in  Drayton's  Legend  of 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  : 

"  Thy  ftrength  was  buried  in  his  timelefs  death." 

Steevens, 
*  Decrepit  mifer  !]  Mifer  has  no  relation  to  avarice  in  this  paf- 
fage,  but  limply  means  a  miferable  creature.     So^  in  the  inter- 
hide  of  Jacob  and  Efau,  150'8  : 

"  But  as  for  thefe  mifer s  within  my  father's  tent — ." 
Again,  in  Lord  Sterline's  tragedy  of  Crcefus,  l604 : 

"  Or  think'ft  thou  me  of  judgement  too  remifs, 

"  A  mifer  that  in  miferie  remains, 
*'  The  baftard  child  of  fortune,  barr'd  from  blifs, 

"  Whom  heaven  doth  hate,  and  all  the  world  difdains  ?" 

Again,  in  Holinftied,    p.  76O,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 

death  of  Richard  III  :   "  And  fo  this  mifer,  at  the  fame  verie; 

point,  had  like  chance  and  fortune,"  &c.  Again,  p.  951,  among 
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I  am  defcended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 

Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shef.  Out,  out ! — My  lords,  an  pleafe  you,  'tis 
not  fo ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parifh  knows ; 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  tefti fy. 
She  was  the  firfl  fruit  of  my  bachelorfhip. 

^Far.  Gracelefs  !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  fo  her  death  concludes. 9 

Shep.  Fye,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  fo  obftacle  !  ^ 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flefh  ;* 
And  for  thy  fake  have  I  fbed  many  a  tear  : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Fuc.  Peafant,  avaunt ! — ^You  have  fuborn'd  this 
man, 

the  laft  words  of  Lord  Cromwell :  "  — for  if  I  fliould  fo  doo,  I 
were  a  very  wretch  and  a  mifer."     Again,  ibid  .•   "■  — and  fo 

{)atiently  fufferedi  the  ftroke  of  the  ax,  by  a  ragged  and  butcher- 
ie  mifer,  which  ill-favouredlje  performed  the  office," 

Steevens. 

^  This  argues  what  her  Hnd  nf  life  hath  been ; 

Wicked  aJid  vile  5   andjb  her  death  concludes."}     So,  in  tliis 
play.  Part  II.  Aft  IIJ.  fc.  iii : 

**  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monftrous  life,"     Steevens. 

'  that  thou  tvilt  befo  obftacle  !]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 

olftinate,  which  I  think  has  oddly  lafted  fince  our  author's  time 
till  now.     Johnson, 

The  fame  corruption  may  be  met  with  in  Gower,  and  other 
writers.     Thus,  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  16II  : 

"  An  obftacle  young  thing  it  is." 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  l631  : 

"  Be  not  obfiacle,  old  duke."     Steevens. 

*  a  collop  (f  my  fief  h  ;]  So,  in  The  Hijiory  of  Morindos 

and  Miracola,  1609,  quarto,  bl.  1 :  " — yet  being  his  fecpnd 
felfe,  a  collop  of  his  ownfe/h"  &c.     Ritson, 
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Of  purpofe  to  obfcure  my  noble  birth. 

Sh£P.  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  3  to  the  prieft. 
The  morn  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  bleffing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  ftoop  ?  Now  curfed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,    when  thou  fuck'dft  her 

bread, 
Had  been  a  little  ratfbane  for  thy  fake ! 
Or  elfe,  when  thou  didft  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wifh  fome  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  ihee ! 
Doft  thou  deny  thy  father,  curfed  drab  ? 
O,  burn  her,  burn  her ;  hanging  is  too  good. 

York.  Take  her  away  ;  for  (he  hath  liv'd  too  long^ 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.  Firft,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con* 
demn'd  : 
Not  me  4  begotten  of  a  fhepherd  fwain. 
But  iflu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy  ;  chofen  from  above. 
By  infpiration  of  celeftial  grace, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  fpirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lufts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltlefs  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thoufand  vices, — 
Becaufe  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  ftraight  a  thing  impoffible 


^  ——my  nolle  lirth. 
Shep,  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble — ]     This  paflage  feems  to 
corroborate  an  explanation,  fomewhat  far-fetched^  which  I  have 
given  in  King  Henry  IV.  of  the  nolleman  and  royal  man. 

Johnson, 
■*  NotTCit — ]  I  believe  the  autliOT  wi-ote — Noto?ze-  Malonb^ 
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To  compafs  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
!No,  milconceived  !5  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chafte  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whoie  maiden  blood,  thus  riggroufly  efFus'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

W^R.  And  hark  ye,  lirs ;  becaufe  fhe  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enough  : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  ftake. 
That  fo  her  torture  may  be  fhortened. 

PvcWAl  nothing  turn  your  unrelentinghearts  ? — 
Thep,  Joan,  difcover  thine  infirmity  ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.^ — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides  : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend  !  the  holy  maid  with 
child  ? 

PFjR.  The  greateft  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  ftrict  precifenefs  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  yvppld  be  her  refuge. 

fFjR.  Well,  go  to;   we  will  have  no  hazards 
live ; 
Efpecially,  fince  Charles  muft  father  it. 

Puc.  You  are  deceiv'd ;  my  child  is  none  of  his ; 
It  was  AlenQon,  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 


'  No,  mifconceived !']  i.  e.  No,  ye  roifconceivers,  ye  who  mif- 
take  me  and  my  qualities.     Steevens. 

*  That  warranteth  ly  law  to  be  thy  privilege!]  The  ufelefs 
Irvords — to  be,  which  fpoil  the  meailire,  are  an  evident  interpo- 
lation.    Steevens. 
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York.  Alenqon  !  that  notorious  Machiavel !? 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thoufand  lives. 

Pvc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you ; 
*Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  iiam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevail'd. 

IFI4R.  A  married  man  !   that's  moft  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here's  a  girl  1  I  think,  Ihe  knows 
not  v/ell. 
There  were  io  many,  whom  fhe  may  accufe. 

TVar.  It's  fign,  fhe  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And,  yet,  forfooth,  fhe  is  a  virgin  pure,— . 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Ufe  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — with  whom  I  leave 
my  curfe : 
May  never  glorious  fun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darknefs  and  the  gloomy  (hade  of  death  ^ 


'  Alenfon  !  that  notorious  Machiavel !]  Machiavel  being  men- 
tioned fomewhat  before  his  time,  this  line  is  by  fome  of  the  edi- 
tors given  to  the  players,  and  eje6ted  from  the  text.     Johnson- 

The  chara6ler  of  Machiavel  feems  to  have  made  fo  very  deep 
an  impreflion  on  the  dramatick  writers  of  tliis  age,  that  he  is 
many  times  as  prematurely  fpoken  of.  So,  in  The  Valiant 
Welchman,  \Q\5,  one  of  the  charaders  bids  Caradoc,  i.  e.  Ca- 
raBacus, 

"  ■ re^d  Machiavel : 

"  Princes  that  would  afpire,  muft  mock  at  hell." 
Again : 

"  ,  my  brain 

"  Italianates  my  barren  faculties 

''  To  Macldavelimi  blacknefs."     Steeveks. 

'  darktiefs  and  the  gloomy  JJiade  of  death — ]     The  ex- 

preflion  is  fcriptural :  "  Whereby  the  day-fpring  from  on  high 
hath  vifited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  fit  in  darknefs  and  the 
Jliadow  of  death."    Malone. 
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Environ  you ;  till  mifchief,  and  defpair, 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourfelves  !^ 

[^Exit,  guarded. 

York.   Break  thou  in  pieces,    and  cx^nfume  to 
afhes. 
Thou  foul  accurfed  minifter  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commiffion  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  ftates  of  Chriftendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorfe  ^  of  thefe  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earneftly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  afpiring  French ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  fome  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  turn'd  to  this  efFe6l  ? 
After  the  llaughter  of  fo  many  peers, 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  foldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 
And  fold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  laft  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  loft  moft  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treafon,  falfehood,  and  by  treachery, 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 

**  till  mifchief,  and  defpair, 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourfelves  /]  Per- 
haps Shakfpeare  intended  to  remark,  in  this  execration,  the  fre- 
quency of  fuicide  among  the  Englifh,  which  has  been  commonly- 
imputed  to  the  gloominefs  of  their  air.     Johnson. 

^  ———remorfe — ]  i.  e.  compaffion,  pity.    So, 'm  Meafure  for 
Mcafure : 

"  If  fo  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorfg 
"  As  mine  is  to  him."     Steeveks. 
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O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  forefee  with  grief 
The  utter  lofs  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

JVar.  Be  patient,  York:  if  we  conclude  a  peace, 
It  fhall  be  with  fuch  ftri6t  and  fevere  covenants, 
As  little  fhall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

£w^er  Charles,  attended',  Alencjon,  Baftard, 
Reignier,  and  Others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed, 
That  peaceful  truce  fhall  be  proclaim'd  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourfelves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  muft  be. 

York.  Speak,    Winchefler ;    for  boiling   choler 
chokes 
The  hollow  pafiage  of  my  poifon'd  voice,* 
By  fight  of  thefe  our  baleful  enemies.^ 

JViN.  Charles,  and  the  reft,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That — in  regard  king  Henry  gives  confent, 
Of  mere  compaffion,  and  of  lenity, 
To  eafe  your  country  of  diftrefsfiil  war, 
And  fuffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, — 
You  fhall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 

*  poifond  voice,"]   Poifoyid  voice  agrees  well  enough  with 

laneful  enemies,  or  with  baleful,  if  it  can  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe.     The  modern  editors  read — prifon'd  voice.     Johnson. 

Prifori'd  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

^  baleful  enemies,']  Baleful  hjbrrouful ;  I  therefore  ra- 
ther imagine  that  we  ihould  read — baneful,  hurtful,  or  mifchiev- 
©us.     Johnson. 

Baleful  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning  as  laneful.  It  is  an 
epithet  very  frequently  beftoxred  on  poifonous  plants  and  reptiles. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious -juiced  flowers." 

Steevevs. 
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And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  fwear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  fubmit  thyfelf. 
Thou  fhah  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  fiill  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Mufl  he  be  then  as  fhadow  of  himfelf  ? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ;+ 
And  yet,  in  fubftance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  abfurd  and  reafonlefs. 

Char.  'Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  poflefs'd 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  reft  unvanquifh'd, 
Detra6l  fo  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  caird  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambafl*ador  ;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 
Be  caft  from  poffibility  of  all. 

York.    Infulting  Charles  !    haft   thou  by  fecret 
means 
Ufed  interceffion  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromife, 
Stand'ft  thou  aloof  upon  comparifon  ?5 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  ufurp'ft. 


* u-ith  a  coronet  j]     Coronet  is  here  ufed  for  a  crown. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Kbig  Lear  : 

" which  to  confirm, 

"  This  coronet  part  between  you." 
Thefe  are  the  words  of  Lear,  when  he  gives  up  his  crown  to 

Cornwall  and  Albany.     Steevens. 

5  upon  comparifon  /"]     Do  you  ftand  to  compare  your 

prefent  ftate,  a  ftate  which  you  have  neither  right  or  power  to 
maintain,  with  tlie  terras  which  we  offer  ?     Johnson. 
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Of  benefit  ^  proceeding  from  our  king, 

And  not  of  any  challenge  of  defert, 

Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  inceflant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obftinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  courfe  of  this  contra6l : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  fhall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen.  To  fay  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy, 
To  fave  your  fubje6ls  from  fuch  maflacre. 
And  ruthlefs  Daughters,  as  are  daily  feen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hoftility : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce, 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleafure  ferves. 

[AJide^  to  Charles^ 

TVar.  How  fay'fl  thou,  Charles  ?  fhall  our  con- 
dition ftand  ? 

Char.  It  fhall : 
Only  referv'd,  you  claim  no  interefl 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrifon. 

York.  Then  fwear  allegiance  to  his  majefly ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  difobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England.— 
[Charles,  and  the  rejl,  give  Tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  difmifs  your  army  when  ye  pleafe ; 
Hang  up  your  enfigns,  let  your  drums  be  flill. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  folemn  peace.        \_ExeunL 


^  ———  accept  the  title  ihou  ufurp'Jl, 

Of  benefit — ]    Benefit  is  here  a  term  of  law.     Be  content 
to  live  as  the  benejiciary  of  our  king.     Johnson. 
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SCENE  V. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,  in  conference  with  Suffolk  ; 
Gloster  and  Exeter  following, 

K.  Hen.  Your  wond'rous  rare  defcription,  noble 
earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  aftoniJli'd  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  fettled  palBons  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempeftuous  gufts 
Provokes  the  mightieft  hulk  againft  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven,^  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  fuffer  fhip wreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

SuF.  Tufh  !  my  good  lord  !  this  fuperficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praife : 
The  chief  perfe6lions  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  fufficient  fkill  to  utter  them,) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravifh  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  fhe  is  not  fo  divine, 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowlinefs  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chafte  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

'  So  am  I  driven,']  This  fimlle  is  fomewhat  obfcure ;  hefeems 
to  mean,  that  as  a  fhip  is  driven  againft  the  tide  by  the  win,d^  fo 
he  is  driven  by  love  againft  the  current  of  his  intereft. 

Johnson. 
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A".  Hen.   And  otherwife  will  Henry  ne'er  pre- 
fume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  prote6lor,  give  confent. 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo,  So  fhould  I  give  confent  to  flatter  fin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highnefs  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  efleem  ; 
How  fliall  we  then  difpenfe  with  that  contrail. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

SuF.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths ; 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph  *  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  ftrength,  forfaketh  yet  the  lifts 
By  reafon  of  his  adverfary's  odds : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds, 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
that? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

SuF.  Yes,  my  good  lord,?  her  father  is  a  king, 
The  king  of  Naples,  and  Jerufalem  ; 
And  of  fuch  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance.  ^ 

*  at  a  triumph — ]     That  is,  at  the  fports  at  which  a 

triumph  is  celebrated.     Johnson. 

A  triumph,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  lignified  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, fuch  as  a  majk,  a  revel,  &c.     Thus,  in  King  Richard  II: 
"  What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  thofe  julls  and  triumphs:'" 

Steevens, 

See  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream,  Vol.  IV.  p.  318,  n.  .5. 

Malonb. 
'  my  good  lord,']     Good,  which  is  not  In  the  old  copy, 

was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
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Glo.  And  To  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do^ 
Becaufe  he  is  near  kinfman  unto  Charles. 

ExE.    Befide,    his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal 
dower ; 
While  Reignier  fooner  will  receive,  than  give. 

SuF.  A  dower,  my  lords  !  difgrace  not  fo  your 
king, 
That  he  fhould  be  fo  abje(9:,  bafe,  and  poor. 
To  choofe  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfe(?t  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  feek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthlefs  peafants  bargain  for  their  wives^^ 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  fheep,  or  horfe. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorney fhip  ;^ 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  aiFe(5ls, 
Mull  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  fince  he  affe^ls  her  moft. 
It  moft^  of  all  thefe  reafons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  fhe  fhould  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  difcord  and  continual  firife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  blifs,3 

*  ly   altarneyfup ;]      By  the  intervention  of  another 

man's  choice}  or  the  difcretional  agency  of  another.    Johnson. 

This  is  a  phrafe  of  which  Shakfpeare  is  pecuUarly  fond.  It 
occurs  twice  in  King  Richard  111: 

"  Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her." 
Again  : 

"  \,  by  attorney,  blefs  thee  from  thy  mother."  Steevens. 

^  It  moji — ]  The  word  It,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy, 
was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rovve.     Malone. 

^  Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  llifs,']  The  word— 
forth,  which  is  not  in  the  firft  folio,  was  fuppUed,  I  think,  un- 
necelTarily,  by  the  fecond.  Contrary  was,  I  believe,  ufed  by  the 
author  as  a  quadrifyllable,  as  if  it  were  written  conterary  j  ac- 
cording to  which  pronunciation  the  metre  is  not  defeftive : 
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And  is  a  pattern  of  celeflial  peace. 

Whom  fhould  we  match,  with  Henry,  being  a  king, 

But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 

Her  peerlefs  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 

Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king : 

Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  fpirit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  feen,) 

Will  anfwer  our  hope  in  iflue  of  a  king  ;4 

For  Henry,  fon  unto  a  conqueror, 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 

If  with  a  lady  of  fo  high  refolve, 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 

Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me^ 

That  Margaret  (liall  be  queen,  and  none  but  fhe. 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  youf 
report. 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk ;  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  paflion  of  infiaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  affur'd, 
I  feel  fuch  fharp  diflention  in  my  breaf!, 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear. 
As  I  am  fick  with  working  of  my  thoughts.5 

Whereas  the  conterary  Iringeth  llifs. 
In  the  fame  manner  Shakfpeare  frequently  ufes  Henry  as  A  trifj^l- 
lable,  and  hour  and  Jire  as  diffyllables.  See  Vol.  IV,  p.  201,  n.  5. 

'Malone. 
I  have  little  confidence  in  this  remark.     Such  a  pronunciation 
of  the  word  contrary  is,  perhaps,  without  example.     Hour  and 
Jier  were  anciently  written  as  diflyllables,  viz.  hower — -fier. 

Steevens. 
*  Will  anfwer  our  hope  in  ifjue  of  a  king  (]     The  ufelefs 
word — our,  which  deftroys  the  harmony  of  this  line,  I  fuppofe 
ought  to  be  omitted.     Steevens. 

^  As  I  am  fick  with  working  of  my  thoughts.]  So,  in  Shak- 
ipeare's  King  Henry  V: 

"  Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a  fiege." 

Malone. 
Vol..  XIII.  N 
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Take,  therefore,  fhipping  ;  poft,  my  lord,  to  France ; 

Agree  to  any  covenants :  and  procure 

That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 

To  crofs  the  feas  to  England,  and  be  crown'^d 

King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen : 

For  your  expences  and  fufficient  charge, 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 

Be  gone,  I  fay  ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 

I  reft  perplexed  with  a  thoufand  cares. — 

And  you,  good  tincle,  banifh  all  offence : 

If  you  do  cenfure  me  by  what  you  were,^ 

Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excufe 

This  fudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  fo  condu6l  me,  where  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  griefs  \^Exit, 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  firft  and  lafl. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exeter, 

SuF.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd :  and  thus  he 
goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 
But  profper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  fhall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king  ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

lExit,^ 

*  Jfyou  do  cenfure  me  &c.]  To  cenfure  is  here  fimply  to  Judge. 
If  in  Judging  me  you  conjider  the  pajt  frailties  of  your  own 
youth.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  190,  n.  4.    Malone. 

'  ruminate  my  grief,]   Grief  in  the  firft  hne  is  taken  ge- 

"nerally  for  pain  or  Uiieajinefs ;  in  the  fecond  fpecially  for /arrow. 

Johnson. 

*  Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio  in 
1623,  though  the  two  fucceeding  parts  are  extant  in  two  edi- 
tions in  quarto.  That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  were  publifhed 
without  the  firft,  may  be  adtnitted  as  no  weak  proof  tliat  the 
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cdpies  were  furreptitioully  obtained,  and  that  the  printers  of  that 
time  gave  the  publick  thofe  plays,  not  fuch  as  the  author  defigned, 
but  fuch  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play  was  written 
before  the  two  others  is  indubitably  coUeded  from  the  feries  of* 
events  j  that  it  was  written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth  is 
apparent,  becaufe  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention  made  of  this 
play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts  : 

"  Henry  the  fixth  in  fwaddling  bands  crown'd  king, 
"  Whofe  ftate  fo  many  had  the  managing, 
"  That  they  loft  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed  : 
"■  Which  oft  our  ftage  hath  fliown." 
France  is  loji  in  this  play.     The  two  following  contain,  as  the 
old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan-» 
cafter. 

The  fecond  and  third  parts  of  Henry  Vt.  were  printed  in  I60O, 
When  Henry  V.  was  written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed 
likewife  in  I6OO,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  parts.  The  firft  part  of  Henry  VI .  had  been  often 
Jhown  on  the  ftage,  and  would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its 
place,  had  the  author  been  the  publilher.     Johnson. 

That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  (as  they  are  now  called)  were 
printed  without  the  firft,  is  a  proof,  in  my  apprchenfion,  that 
they  were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  firft  :  and  the  title  of 
The  Contention  of  the  Hoiifes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  being* 
affixed  to  the  two  pieces  which  were  printed  in  quarto  16OO,  is 
a  proof  that  they  were  a  diftinft  work,  commencing  where  the 
other  ended,  but  not  written  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  that  this 
play  was  never  known  by  the  name  of  The  Fir/i  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  till  Heminge  and  Condell  gave  it  this  title  in  their 
volume,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  two  fubfequent  plays  ;  which 
being  altered  by  Shakfpeare,  alTumed  the  new  titles  of  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  that  they  might  not 
be  confounded  with  the  original  pieces  on  which  they  were 
formed.  This  firft  part  was,  I  conceive,  originally  called  The 
Hiflorical  Play  of  King  Henry  VI.  See  the  EfTay  at  the  end  of 
thefe  contefted  pieces.     Malone. 
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*  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.]  This  and  The  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  FI.  contain  that  troublefome  period  of  this 
prince's  reign  which  took  in  the  whole  contention  betwixt  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter :  and  under  that  title  were  thefe 
two  plays  firft  acted  and  pubUflied.  The  prefent  fcene  opens 
with  King  Henry's  marriage,  which  was  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1445  :]  and  clofes  with  the  firft  battle 
fought  at  St.  Aibans,  and  won  by  the  York  fa6tion,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  bis  reign  [A.  D.  1455]  :  fo  that  it  comprizes  the 
hiftory  and  tranfa6tions  of  ten  years.     Theobald. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and  afted  in  the  year  168I. 

Steevens. 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  preceding  play,  I  have  briefly  ftated 
tny  opinion  concerning  the  drama  now  before  us,  and  that  which 
follows  it ;  to  which  the  original  editors  of  Shakfpeare's  works 
in  folio  have  given  the  titles  of  The  Second  and  Third  Paris  of 
King  Henry  FI.. 

The  Contention  of  the  Two  famoWs  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lan- 
tafler  in  two  parts,  was  publiihed  in  quarto,  in  l600;  and  the 
firft  part  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  (as  Mr,  Steevens 
has  obferved,)  March  12,  1593-4.     On  thefe  two  plays,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  written  by  fome  preceding  author,  before 
the  year  159O,  Shakfpeare  formed,  as  I  conceive,  this  and  the 
following  drama  ;  altering,    retrenching,  or  amplifying,  as  he 
thought  proper.  The  reafons  on  which  this  hypothefts  is  founded, 
I  fhall  fubjoin  at  large  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  Fl.     At  prefent  it  is  only  neceflary  to  apprize  the  reader 
of  the  method  obferved  in  the  printing  of  thefe  plays.     All  the 
Jines  printed  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  found  in  the  original  quarto 
plays  (or  at  leaft  with  fach  minute  variations  as  are  not  worth 
noticing)  :  and  thofe,  I  conceive,  Shakfpeare  adopted  as  he  found 
them.     The  lines  to  which  inverted  commas  are  prefixed,  were, 
if  my  hypothefis  be  well  founded,  retouched,  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  him  ;  and  thofe  with  afterilks  were  his  own  original 
produ6tion  ;  the  embroidery  with  which  he  ornamented  the  coarfe 
ftuflf  that  had  been  aukwardly  made  up  for  the  ftage  by  fome  of 
his  (Contemporaries.     The  fpeeches  which  he  new-modelled,  he 
improved,  fometimes  by  amplification,   and  fometimes  by  re- 
trenchment. 

Thefe  two  pieces,  I  imagine,  were  produced  in  their  prefent 
form  in  1501 .  See  An  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Order  of  Shak- 
fpeare's Plays,  Vol.  II.  and  the  Diflertation  at  the  end  of  The 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  Fl.  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves  very 
juftly,  that  thefe  two  parts  were  not  written  without  a  depen- 
dance  on  the  firft.    Undoubtedly  not ;  the  old  play  of  King 


Henry  VI.  (or,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  Firfl  Part,)  certainly 
had  been  exhibited  before  thefe  were  written  in  any  form.  But 
at  does  not  follow  from  this  conceffion,  either  tliat  The  Conten' 
tion  of  the  Two  Houfes,  &c.  in  two  parts,  was  written  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  former  play,  or  that  Shakfpeare  was  the  author  of 
thefe  two  pieces  as  they  originally  appeared.     Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 

King  Henry  the  Sixth : 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glofter,  his  Uncle. 

iJardinal  Beaufort,    BiJJiop  of  Winchefterj    great 

Uncle  to  the  Kirig. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York  : 
Edward  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 
Duke  of  Somerfet,         "l 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  ! 

Duke  of  Buckingham,    V  of  the  King's  Parti/. 
Lord  Clifford,  1 

Young  Clifford,  his  Son,  j 

Earl  of  Salilbury,  i     .    ,    York  Faction 

Earl  of  Warwick,  J  ""-^  ^^^  ^^^^  !< action, 

Jjord  Scales,  Gov ernpur  of  the  Tower.     Lord  Say. 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Brother.     Sir  John 

Stanley. 
^  Sea-captain,   Majler,    and  Rafters  Mate,  and 

Walter  Whitmore. 
Tivo  Gentlemen,  Prifoners  ivith  Suffolk. 
ji  Herald.     Vaux. 
Hume  and  Southwell,  Two  Priejls. 
Bolingbroke,  a  Conjurer.     A  Spirit  raifed  by  him. 
Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer.     Peter,  his  Man. 
Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's. 
Simpcox,  an  Impoftor.     Two  Murderers. 
Jack  Cade,  a  Rebel : 
George,  John,  Dick,  Smith,  the  Weaver,  Michael, 

^c.  his  Folloivers. 
Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentifh  Gentleman, 

Margaret,   Qiteen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchefs  of  Glofter. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  JVitch.     Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords,  Ladies,  ^ Attendants  \  Petitioners,  Aldermen, 
a  Beadle,  Sheriff',  &  Officers ;  Citizens,  Prentices, 
Falconers,   Guards,  Soldiers,  Meffengers,  &c. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  various  Parts  of  England. 


SECOND  PART  OF 

KING   HENRY  VI. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Flourijli  of  Trumpets :  then  Hautboys.  Enter,  on  one 
^de,  King  Henry,  Duke  of  Glostee,  Salis- 
bury, Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  ; 
on  the  other.  Queen  Margaret,  led  in  by  Suf- 
folk ;  York,  Somerset,  Buckingham,  and 
Others,  following. 

SuF.  As  by  your  high  "  imperial  majefty 
1  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence,- 

*  As  by  your  high  &c.]  Vide  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  66,  year 
23,  init.     Pope. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  play  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and 
continues  the  feries  of  tranJa6tions  of  which  it  prefuppofes  the 
firfl  part  already  known.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  parts  were  not  written  without  dependance  oa 
the  firfl,  though  they  were  printed  as  containing  a  complete  period 
of  hiftory.     Johnson. 

*  As  procurator  to  your  excellerice,  &c.]  So,  in  Holinflied, 
p.  625  :  "  The  marquefle  of  Suffolk,  as  procurator  to  king  Hen- 
rie,  efpoufed  the  faid  ladie  in  the  church  of  Saint  Martins.  At 
the  which  marriage  were  prefent  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
bride ;  the  French  king  liimfelf  that  was  uncle  to  the  hufband. 
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To  marry  princefs  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Tours, — 
In  prefence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dukes   of   Orleans,    Calaber,   Bretaigne,  and 

Alenqon, 
Seven  earls,   twelve  barons,    twenty   reverend  bi- 

{hops, — 
I  have  perform'd  my  tafk,  and  was  efpous'd  : 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  fight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  moft  gracious  hands,  that  are  3  the  fubllance 
Of  that  great  fhadow  I  did  reprefent ; 
The  happielt  gift  that  ever  marquefs  gave. 
The  faired  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 

K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arife. — ^Welcome,  queen  Mar- 
garet : 
I  can  exprefs  no  kinder  fign  of  love, 
Than  this  kind  kifs. — O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulnefs ! 
For  thou  haft  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

*  A  world  of  earthly  bleffings  to  my  foul, 

*  If  Sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts, 

*  Q.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gra- 
cious lord ; 


and  the  French  queen  alfo  that  was  awnt  to  the  wife.  There 
were  alfo  the  dukes  of  Orleance,  of  Calabre,  of  Alanfon,  and 
of  Britaine,  feaven  earles,  twelve  barons,  twenty  bilhops,"  &c. 

Steevenp. 

This  paflage  Holin(hed  tranfcribed  verlatim  from  Hall. 

Malone. 

^  that  are — ]  i.  e.  to  the  gracious  hands  of  you,  my  {q* 

vereign,  who  are,  &c.     In  the  old  play  the  line  ftands  : 
"  Unto  your  gracious  excellence  that  are"  &c. 

Majuons. 


KING  HENRY  VI.  I87. 

*  The  mutual  conference  *  that  my  mind  hath  had— 

*  By  day,  by  night ;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams ; 

*  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, — 

*  With  you  mine  alder-liefell  fovereign,5 

*  Makes  me  the  bolder  to  ialute  my  king 

*  With  ruder  terms ;  fuch  as  my  wit  affords, 
^  And  ov^er-joy  of  heart  doth  minifler. 

*  K,  Hen,  Her  fight  did  ravifli :  but  her  grace  in 
fpeech, 
'  Her  words  y-clad  with  wifdom's  majefly, 
'  Makes  me,  from  w^ondering  fall  to  weeping  joj's  ;^ 

*  The  mutual  conference — ]  I  am  the  bolder  to  addrefs  you, 
having  already  familiarized  you  to  my  imagination.     Johnson. 

*  viine  alder-liefeft  fovereign,']  Alder-lieveji  is  an  old 

Englifli  word  given  to  him  to  whom  the  fpeaker  is  i'upremely  at- 
tached :  lieveji  being  the  fuperlative  of  the  comparative  levar, 
rather,  from  lief.  So,  Hall  m  his  Chronicle,  Henry  VI,  folio 
12  :  "  Ryght  hyghe  and  mighty  prince,  and  my  ryght  noble, 
and,  after  one,  levefl  lord."     Warburton. 

Alder-liefeft  is  a  corruption  of  the  German  word  alder-liehfie^ 
beloved  above  all  things,  deareft  of  all. 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer ;  and  is  put  by  Marfton  into  tlie 
moutli  of  his  Dutch  courtefan  : 

"  O  mine  alder-lief^l  love." 
Again : 

"  ' '  pretty  fweetheart  of  mine  alder-liefefi  afFeftion." 

Again,  in  Gaicoigne : 

" and  to  mine  alder-lievefl  lord  I  rauft  indite." 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Glolfary  to  Chaucer.  Leve  or  l^e.  Sax. 
dear;  Alder  ox  Aller,  gen.  ca.  pi.  q/"  fl/7.     Steevens. 

*  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys  5]  This 
weeping  joy,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original  play, 
Shakfpeare  was  extremely  fond  of;  having  introduced  it  in  Muck 
Ado  about  Nothing,  King  Richard  II.  Macbeih,  and  King  Lear. 
This  and  the  preceding  fpeech  Hand  thus  in  the  original  play  in 
quarto.  I  tranfcribe  them,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  concerning  ray  hypothefis  ;  and  ihall  quote  a  fewr 
other  paffages  for  tlie  fame  purpofe.  To  exhibit  all  the  fpeeches 
that  Shakfpeare  has  altered,  would  be  almolt  to  print  the  two 
plays  twice,: 
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'  Such  is  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart's  content.— 

'  Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 

All.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England's  hap- 
pinefs  ! 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [FlouriJIi. 

SuF.  My  lord  prote6lor,  fo  it  pleafe  your  grace. 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 
Between  our  fovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
*  For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  confent. 

Glo.  [Reads.]  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed  between 
the  Frencli  king,  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poole, 
marquefs  of  Suffolk,  amhajfador  for  Henry  king  of 
England, — that  thefaid  Henry  fli all  efpoiife  the  lady 
Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of  JSfaples, 
Sicilia,  and  Jerufaleni;    and  crown  her   queen   of 

England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  enfuing. 

Item, — That  the  dutchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine,^  fhall  he  releafed  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  father 

"  Queen.  The  exceffive  love  I  bear  unto  your  grace,. 
"  'Forbids  me  to  be  lavifli  of  my  tongue, 
"  Left  I  Ihoiild  fpeake  more  than  befeems  a  woman. 
"  I^et  this  fuffice  ;  my  blifs  is  in  your  Uking ; 
"  And  nothing  can  make  poor  Margaret  miferable 
"  Unleis  the  frowne  of  mightie  England's  king. 

"  Fr.  King.  Her  lookes  did  wound,  but  now  her  Tpeech 
doth  pierce. 
"  Lovely  queen  Margaret,  lit  down  by  my  iide  j 
"  And  uncle  Glofter,  and  you  lordly  peeres, 
•'  With  one  voice  welcome  my  beloved  queen." 

Malonb. 

®  and  the  county  of  Maine,']     So  the  chronicles  ;    yet 

when  the  Cardinal  afterwards  reads  this  article,  he  fays  :  "  It  is 
further  agreed — that  the  dutchies  of  Anjoy  and  Maine  (hall  be 
releafed  and  delivered  over"  &cc.  But  the  words  in  the  inftru- 
ment  could  not  thus  vary,  whilft  it  was  paffing  from  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  to  thofe  of  the  Cardinal.  For  the  inaccuracy  Shak- 
fpeare  muft  anfwer,  the  author  of  the  original  play  not  having 
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K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  fudden  qualm  hath  ftruck  me  at  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchefler,  I  pray,  read  on. 

■Win.  Item, — It  is  further  agreed  between  them, — 
that  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Mame  JJiall  be  re-' 
leajed  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father  ;  and 
Jhefent  over  of  the  king  of  England's  own  proper 
coft  and  charges,  without  having  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  They  pleafe  us  well. — Lord  marquefs, 
kneel  down ; 
We  here  create  thee  the  firft  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  fword. — 
Coufin  of  York,  we  here  difcharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expir'd. — 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchefter,  Glofter,  York,  and  Buck- 
ingham, 
Somerfet,  Salifbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in  ;  an<l  with  all  fpeed  provide 
To  fee  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 

\_ExeiLnt  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 

Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  ftate, 

*  To  you  duke  Humphrey  mull:  unload  his  grief, 
'  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 

*  What !  did  my  brother  Henry  fpend  his  youth, 
'  His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 


been  guilty  of  it.  This  kind  of  inaccuracy  is,  I  believe,  pecu- 
liar to  our  poet ;  for  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  (imilar  in 
any  other  writer.  He  has  again  fallen  into  the  fame  impropriety 
in  Alls  well  that  ends  well.     Ma  lone. 
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*  Did  he  fo  often  lodge  in  open  field, 

*  In  winter's  cold,  and  fummer's  parching  h^at^ 

*  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 

*  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 
'  To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 

*  Have  you  yourfelves,  Somerfet,  Buckingham, 

*  Brave  York,  Saliibury,  and  vi6lorious  Warwick, 
'  Receiv'd  deep  fears  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 

*  Or  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myfelf, 

*  With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 

*  Studied  fo  long,  fat  in  the  council-houfe, 

*  Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

*  How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe? 

*  And  hath  his  highnefs  in  his  infancy 

*  Been  crown'd '  in  Paris,  in  defpite  of  foes  ? 

*  And  fhall  thefe  labours,  and  thefe  honours,  die  ? 

*  Shall  Henry's  conqueft,  Bedford's  vigilance, 

*  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counfel,  die  ? 

*  O  peers  of  England,  fhameful  is  this  league ! 

*  Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame  : 

*  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory : 

*  Razing  the  chara6lers  of  your  renown  ; 

'  Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France ; 

*  Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  ! 

*  Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  paiHonate  diA' 

courfe  ? 

*  This  peroration  with  fuch  circumftance  ?^ 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours  ;  and  we  will  keep  it  ftill, 

*  Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 

*  But  now  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould : 

Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roall:, 

*  Hath  given  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

'  Been  crown  d — ]  The  word  Been  was  fupplled  by  Mr. 
Steevens.     Malone. 

*  This  peroration  ivith  fuch  circumjlance  ?]  This  fpeech 
«"ouded  with  fo  many  inltances  of  aggravation.    Johnson, 
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*  Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whofe  large  ftyle 

*  Agrees  not  with  the  leannefs  of  his  purfe.* 

*  Sjl.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for 

all, 

*  Thefe  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy  :— 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  fon  ? 

'  Wjr.  For  grief,  that  they  are  paft  recovery : 
'  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 

*  My  fword  (hould  Ihed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 

*  Anjou  and  Maine !  myfelf  did  win  them  both ; 

*  Thofe  provinces  thefe  arms  of  mine  did  conquer  : 
'  And  are  the  cities,'  that  I  got  with  wounds, 

'  Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
'  Mort  Dieu ! 

*  York.  For  Suffolk's  duke — may  he  be  fufFocate, 

*  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  ifle ! 

*  France  fhould  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
'  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

*  Large  fums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives: 

*  And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

*  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Glo.  a  proper  jeft,  and  never  heard  before, 

*  That  Suffolk  fhould  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

^  • whofe  large  Jlyle 

Agrees  not  with  the  leannefs  of  his  purfe.']  So  HoHnflied  : 
■"  King  Reigner  hir  father,  for  all  his  longjiile,  had  too  Ihort  a 
'purfe  to  fend  his  daughter  honourably  to  the  king  hir  fpovvfe." 

Malcne. 

*  And  are  the  cities,  &c.]  The  indignation  of  Warwick  is  na- 
tural, and  I  wifli  it  had  been  better  exprefled  j  there  is  a  kind  of 
jingle  intended  in  wounds  and  words.     Johnson. 

In  the  old  play  the  jingle  is  more  linking.  ''  And  mull  that 
then  which  we  won  with  our  fwords,  be  given  awa^  with 
words?"     Malone, 
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*  For  cofts  and  charges  in  tranfporting  her  I 

*  She  fhould  have  flaid  in  France,  and  ftarv'd  in 

.  France, 

*  Before 

*  Car.  My  lord  of  Glofler,  now  you  grow  too 

hot; 

*  It  was  the  pleafure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

*  Glo.  My   lord  of  Winchefter,    I  know  your 

mind ; 
'  *Tis  not  my  fpeeches  that  you  do  mislike, 
'  But  'tis  my  prefence  that  doth  trouble  y#u. 
'  Rancour  will  out :  Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 

*  I/ee  thy  fury  :  if  I  longer  ftay, 

*  We  fhall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings.^ — 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  fay,  when  I  am  gone, 

I  prophefied — France  will  be  loft  ere  long.     [^Exiil 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protestor  in  a  rage. 
'Tis  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy  : 

*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king, 

^  — — —  lickerings.']  To  bicker  is  tojkirm'rjh.  In  the  ancient 
metrical  romance  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  bl.  1.  no  date,  the 
heroes  confult  whether  they  fliould  bicker  on  the  walls,  or  defcend 
to  battle  on  the  pi  am.  Again,  in  the  genuine  ballad  of  Chevi^ 
Chace  : 

"  Somen  bickarte  upon  the  bent 

"  With  their  browd  aras  cleare." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  9  : 

"  From  bickering  with  his  folk  to  keep  us  Britains  back.'* 
Again,  in  The  SpaniJIt  Mafqueiado,  by  Greene,  158f) :  " — fun- 
dry  times  bickered  with  our  men»  and  gave  them  the  foyle." 
Again,  in  Holinfhed,  p.  537  '■  "  At  another  bickering  alfo  it 
chanced  that  the  Engliflmien  had  the  upper  hand."  Again> 
p.  572  :  "  At  firft  there  was  a  fharp  bickering  betwixt  them, 
but  in  the  end  viftorie  remained  with  the  Engliftiraen."  Levi 
pngna  congredior,  is  the  expreffion  by  which  Barrett  in  his  Alvea-^ 
Tie,  or  (Quadruple  Ditiionary,  1580,  explains  the  word  to  bicker^ 

Stervens, 
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*  Conlkler,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  Englifli  crown  ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  weft,3 

*  There's  reafon  he  fhould  be  difpleas'd  at  it. 

*  Look  to  it,  lords  ;  let  not  his  fmoothing  words 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts  ;  be  wife,  and  circumfpedt. 
'  What  though  the  common  people  favour  him, 

'^  Calling  him — Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Glq/ter; 
'  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice — 
'  JeJ'u  maintain  your  royal  excellence  ! 

*  With — God  prejerve  the  good  duke  Humphrey  ! 
'  I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  glofs, 

*  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  prote61:or. 

*  Buck.  Why  fliould  he  then  protedl  our  fove- 

reign, 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himfelf  ? — 
'  Coufin  of  Somerfet,  join  you  with  me, 

'  And  all  together — with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, — 

*  We'll  quickly  hoife  duke  Humphrey  from  his  feat. 

*  Car.  This  weighty  bufinefs  will  not  brook  de- 

lay; 

*  I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffblk  prefently.  [^Exit. 

'  SoM.  Coufin  of  Buckingham,    though  Hum- 
phrey's pride, 

*  And  greatnefs  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 
'  Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal ; 

'  His  infolence  is  more  intolerable 

'  Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  befide ; 

'  If  Glofter  be  difplac'd,  he'll  be  protedlor. 

^  And  all  the  wealthy  Mjigdoms  of  the  weft,']  Certainly  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote — ec/?.     Warburton. 

There  are  wealthy  kingdoms  in  the  ivejl  as  well  as  in  the  eaji, 
and  the  weftern  kingdoms  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the  thought 
of  the  fpcaker.     Johnson, 
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Buck,  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerfet  will  be  protestor, 

*  Delpight  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

-    [^ExeuntBvcKiNGKAM  and  Somerset, 

Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him.4 

*  While  thefe  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 
'  Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 

'  I  nev^er  faw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Glofter 

*  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 

'  Oft  have  I  feen  the  haughty  cardinal — 

*  More  like  a  foldier,  than  a  man  o'the  church, 
'  As  flout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all, — 
^  Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himfelf 

*  Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. — 

'  Warwick,  my  fon,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 
'Thy  deeds,  thy  plainnefs,  and  thy  houfe-keeping, 
'  Hath  won  the  greateft  favour  of  the  commons, 

*  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey. — 

*  And,  brother  York,^  thy  a6ls  in  Ireland, 
'  In  bringing  them  to  civil  difcipline  \^ 

*  Pride  went  before,  amlition  follows  him.']    Perhaps  in  this 
line  there  is  Ibmewhat  of  proverbiality.     Thus,  in  A.  of  Wya- 
town's  Croiiyhil,  B.  Vllf.  ch.  xxvii.  v.  177  '■ 
"  Awld  men  in  thare  prowerbe  fayis, 
"  Pryde  gays  I'pfor,  and  fchame  ahvayis 
"  FoLlowys"  &c.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Proverbs,  xvi.  18  :  "  Pride  goeth  before  deftrufbion, 
and  an  haughty  fpirit  before  a  fall,"     Hakris. 

5  J)id,  brother  York,']  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York, 
married  Cicely,  the  daughter  of  Ralf  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmore- 
land.  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Salilbury,  was  fon  to  the  Earl  of 
Weftmoreland  by  a  fecond  wife.  He  married  Alice,  the  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbury,  who  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans  [See  this  play.  Part  I.  A£l  I.  fc.  iii.]  j 
and  in  confequence  of  that  alliance  obtained  the  title  of  Salif- 
bury in  1428.  His  eldeft  fon  Richard,  having  married  the  lifter 
and  heir  of  Henry  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  created 
Earl  of  Warwick  in  1449.     Malone. 

**  to  civil  difcipline ;]  This  is  an  anachronifm.  The  pre- 

fent  fcene  is  in  1445,  but  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  not  viceroy 
of  Ireland  till  1449.    Malone. 
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'  Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
'  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  fovereign, 

*  Have  made  thee  fear'd,  and  honour^,  of  the  peo- 

ple : — 
'  Join  we  together,  for  the  publick  good ; 

*  In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  fupprefs 

'  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal, 
'  With  Somerfet's  and  Buckingham's  ambition  ; 
'  And,  as  we  may,  cherifh  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 
'  While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land.7 

*  /VliR.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 

land, 

*  And  common  profit  of  his  country  ! 

*  York.  And  fo  fays  York,  for  he  hath  greatefl 

caufe. 

Sal.  Then  let's  make  hafte  away,  and  look  unto 
the  main.^ 

fVjR.  Unto  the  main  !   O  father,  Maine  is  lofi: ; 
That  Maine,    which  by  main  force  Warwick  did 
win, 

*  And  would  have  kept,  fq  long  as  breath  did  lafi  : 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine ; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  elfe  be  flain. 

\^Exeu7it  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 

'  the  profit  of  the  land.']    I  think  we  might  read,  more 

clearly — to  profit  of  the  land — i.  e.  to  profit  themfelves  by  it> 
unlefs  'tend  be  written  for  attend,  as  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  They  tend  the  crowne,  yet  Hill  with  me  they  ftay." 

Steevens. 
Perhaps  tend  has  here  the  fame  meaning  as  tender  in  the  fub- 
fequent  fcene  : 

"  I  tender  fo  the  fafety  of  my  liege." 
Or  it  may  have  been  put  for  intend;  while  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  commonwealth  as  their  oljedi.     Ma  lone. 
'  Then  let's  &c.]     The  quarto — without  fuch  redundancy— 
•"■  Co7ne,J'onnes,  away,  and  looke  unto  the  maine." 

SXEEVENS. 
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YoHK.  AnjoLi  and  Maine  arc  given  to  the  French ; 

*  Paris  is  lolt ;  the  Itate  of  Normandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle  point,^  now  they  are  gon^  : 

*  Snffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 

^  The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas' d, 

*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daugl\- 

ter. 

*  I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  What  is't  to  them  ? 

*  'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 

*  Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of   their 

pillage, 

*  And  purchafe  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans, 

*  Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone : 

*  While  as  the  filly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  haplefs  hands, 

*  And  (hakes  his  head,  and  tremblfng  ftands  aloof, 

*  While  all  is  fhar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away ; 

*  Ready  to  ftarve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 

*  So  York  mufl  fit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

*  While  liis  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  fold. 

*  Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland, 
*■  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flefh  and  blood, 
^  As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burn'd, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.' 

*  on  a  J,ickle /)oi«/,]     T/c^/t?  is  very  frequently  ufed  for 

licM'iJli  by  poets  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.     So,  Hey  wood 
in  his  Epigrams  on  Proverls,   1562  : 

"  Time  is  thkelt,  we  may  matche  time  in  tliis, 

"  For  be  even  as  tickelL  as  time  is." 
Again,  in  Jerojiymo,  \Q05  : 

"  Now  Itands  our  fortune  on  a  fickle  point." 
Again,  in  Soliman  and  Per'/eda,   ISQQ: 

"  The  reft  by  turning  of  my  ikkle  wheel."    Steevens. 

'  the  prince  s  heart  of  Caly don.']  Meleager.    Steevens. 

According  to  the  fable,  Meleager's  life  was  to  continue  only 
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Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French  ! 

Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 

Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  foil. 

A  day  will  come,  when  York  fliall  claim  his  own  ; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 

And  make  a  fhow  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey, 

And,  when  I  fpy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 

For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  feek  to  hit : 

Nor  fhall  proud  Lancader  ufurp  my  right. 

Nor  hold  his  fcepter  in  his  childifh  fift. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

Whofe  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  Hill  awhile,  till  time  do  ferve  : 

Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  aileep, 

To  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  the  ftate ; 

Till  Henry,  furfciting  in  joys  of  love, 

With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought 

queen, 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars : 
Then  will  I  raife  aloft  the  milk-white  rofe. 
With  whofe  fweet  fmell  the  air  fliall  be  perfum'd  ; 
And  in  my  ftandard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  ; 
And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 
Whofe  bookifh  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

fo  long  as  a  certain  firebrand  fhould  laft.  His  mother  Althea  hav- 
ing thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he  expired  in  great  torments. 

MaLON£. 
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SCENE  IL 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  o/'Glofter's  Honfe. 

Enter  Gj^oster  and  the  Duchefs. 

DucH.  Why  droops  my  lord,    like  over-ripen'd 
corn. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

*  Why  doth  the  great  duke   Humphrey  knit  his 

brows, 

*  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 

*  Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  fullen  earth, 

*  Gazing  on  that  which  feems  to  dim  thy  fight  ? 

*  What  fee'ft  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  fo,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 
=*  Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  fame. 

'  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold  : — 

*  What,  is't  too  fhort  ?  I'll  lengthen  it  with  mine : 

*  And,  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 

*  We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven  ; 
"*-  And  never  more  abafe  our  fight  fo  low, 

*  As  to  vouchfafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

'  Glo,  O  Nell,  fweet  Nell,  if  thou  dofl  love  thy 
lord, 
'  Banifh  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  :- 
'  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
--*  Againll:  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Be  my  laft  breathing  in  this  mortal  world  ! 


*  Banifh  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  :]  Soj  in  K.  Henry 
Villi 

*^  Cromwell,  I  charge  theejiing  away  amlition." 

Steevens. 
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'  My  troublous  dream  this  night  cloth  make  me  fad. 

*  DucE.  What  dream'd  my  lord  ?  tell  me,  and 

I'll  requite  it 
'  With  fvveet  rehearfal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

*  Glo.  Methought,  this  ftaff^  mine  office-badge 

in  court, 
'  Was  broke  in  twain  ;  by  whom,  I  have  forgot, 
'  But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 

*  And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

*  Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somer- 

fet, 
'  And  William  de  la  Poole  firft  duke  of  Suffolk. 
'  This  was  my  dream ;  what  it  doth  bode,    God 

knows. 

*  DucE.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  arg-ument. 
That  he  that  breaks  a  flick  of  Glofter's  grove, 

'  Shall  lofe  his  head  for  his  prefumption. 

*  But  lift  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  fweet  duke  : 
Methought,  I  fat  in  feat  of  majefty. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Weftminfter, 

And  in   that  chair  where  kings  and   queens  are 

crown'd ; 
Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me, 

*  And  on  my  head  did  fet  the  diadem. 

'  Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  muft  I  chide  outright: 

*  Prefumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor  \^ 
Art  thou  not  fecond  woman  in  the  realm  ; 
And  the  prote6tor's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 

*  Haft  thou  not  worldly  pleafure  at  command, 

*  Above  the  reach  or  compafs  of  thy  thought  ? 

*- ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor .']     Ill-nurturd,   is   ill-educated. 

So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis : 

"  Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
"  111  nurturd,  crooked,  churliih,  haiih  in  voice." 

Malone. 
04 
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And  wilt  thou  ftill  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  hufband,  and  thyfelf, 

*  From  top  of  honour  to  difgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

'  DucH.  What,  what,  my  lord  !  are  you  fo  cho- 
lerick 
'  With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
^  Next  time,  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myfelf, 

*  And  not  be  check'd. 

\  Glo.  Nay, ,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again.-^ 


Enter  a  Meflenger. 

'  Mess.  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highnefs'  plea- 
fure, 

*  You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Albans, 

*  Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  havvk.s 


•*  Nay,  be  not  angry,  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  line,  we  have  thefe 
two  in  the  old  play  : 

"  Nay,  Nell,  I'll  give  no  credit  to  a  dream  ; 

"  But  I  would  have  thee  to  think  on  no  fuch  things." 

Malone. 

*  "Whereas  the  ki7ig  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk.']      Whereas 

is  the  fame  as  where  3  and  feems  to  be  brought  into  ufe  only  on 

account  of  its  being  a  diffyllable.     So,  in  The  Tryal  of  Treafure, 

1567  : 

"   Whereas  fhe  is  reiident,  I  mull  needes  be." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  15QA  : 

"  That  I  fhould  pafs  whereas  06tavia  ftands 
*'  To  view  my  mifery,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Marias  and  Sylla,   1594  : 

"  But  fee  ivhereas  Lucretius  is  return'd. 
"  Welcome,  brave  Roman!" 
The  word  is  feveral  times  ufed  in  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  fonae 
others  ;  and  always  with  the  fame  fenfe. 

Again,  in  the  51  ft  Sonnet  of  Lord  Sterhne,  1604  : 

"  I  dream'd  the  nymph,  that  o'er  my  fancy  reigns, 
*'  Came  to  a  part  whereas  I  paus'd  alone."     Steevens. 
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Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

'  DticU.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I'll  follow  prefently. 
[^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Meflenger. 
'  Follow  I  muft,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Glofter  bears  this  bafe  and  humble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  thefe  tedious  Itumbling-blocks, 

*  And  fmooth  my  way  upon  their  headlefs  n€cks : 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  flack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

*'  Where  are  you  there  ?  Sir  John  \^  nay,  fear  not, 

man, 
^  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jefu  preferve  your  royal  majefiy  ! 

'  DucH.  What  fay'fl  thou,    mnjefly  !   I  am  but 
grace. 

Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
^  Your  grace's  title  fball  be  multiplied. 

DucH.  What  fay'ft  thou,  man  ?  haft  thou  as  yet 
conferr'd 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch  ; 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

*  Hume.  This  they  have  promifed, — to  fliow  vour 
highnefs 
A  fpirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 

■  '       Sir  John  .']  A  title  frequently  bellowed  on  the  clergj'. 
See  notes  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Vol.  V.  p.  7,  n.  iT" 

Steeveks. 
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'  That  {hall  make  anfwer  to  fuch  queftions, 
'  As  by  your  grace  ihall  be  propounded  him. 

'  DucH.  It  is  enough  ;7  I'll  think  upon  the  quef- 
tions : 

*  When  from  Saint  Albans  we  do  make  return, 

*  We'll  fee  thefe  things  efFecled  to  the  full. 

*  Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward  ;  make  merry,  man, 

*  With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  caufe. 

\_Exit  Duchefs. 

*  Hume.  Hume  muft  make  merry  with  the  du- 
chefs'  gold ; 

*  Marry,  and  fhall.    But  how  now,  Sir  John  Hume  ? 

*  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — mum  ! 
'  The  bulinefs  afketh  lilent  fecrecy. 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold,  to  bring  the  witch  : 

*  Gold  cannot  come  amifs,  were  (he  a  devil. 

*  Yet  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coaft  : 

*  I  dare  not  fay,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

«  And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suf- 
folk ; 


^  Duch.  Itis  enovgh;  &c.]  This  fpeech  ftands  thus  in  the  old 
quarto  : 

*'  Elean.  Thanks,  good  fir  John, 
"  Some  two  days  hence,  I  guefs,  will  fit  our  time ; 
"  Then  fee  that  they  be  here. 
"  For  now  the  king  is  riding  to  St.  Albans, 
"  And  all  the  dukes  and  earls  along  with  him. 
"  When  they  be  gone,  then  fafely  may  they  come, 
"  And  on  the  backfide  of  mine  orchard  here 
"  There  call  their  fpells  in  lilence  of  the  night, 

"  And  fo  refolve  us  of  the  thing  we  wifh  : 

"  Till  when,  drink  that  for  my  fake,  and  fo  farewell." 

Steevens. 

Here  we  have  a  fpeech  of  ten  lines,  with  different  verfification, 
and  different  circumflances,  from  thofe  of  the  Jive  which  are 
found  in  the  folio.  What  imperfe6t  tranfcript  (for  fuch  the  quarto 
has  been  called)  ever  produced  fuch  a  variation  ?     Malone. 
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*  Yet  I  do  find  It  fo  :  for,  to  be  plain, 

'  They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  afpirlng  humour,, 
'  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchefs, 
^  And  buz  thefe  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  fay,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  ;^ 

*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  If  you  take  not  heed,  you  fhall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  fo  it  Hands :  And  thus,  I  fear,  at  laft, 

*  Hume's  knavery,  w\\\  be  the  duchefs'  wreck ; 

*  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall : 

*  Sort  how  it  will,^   I  fhall  have  gold  for  all. 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peter,  and  Others,  with  Petitions. 

'  1  Pet.  My  m^fters,  let's  Hand  clofe ;  my  lord 
'  prote6lor  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then 
*■  we  may  deliver  our  fupplications  in  the  quill.* 

^  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  3]  This  is  a  prover- 

bial fentence.     See  Ray's  CoUeBion.     Steevens. 

^  Sort  how  it  will,']     Let  the  iffue  be  what  it  will, 

Johnson. 
See  Vol.  XL  p.  132.  n.  4. 

This  whole  fpeech  is  very  different  in  the  original  play.     In- 
ftead  of  the  laft  couplet  we  find  thefe  lines  : 

"  But  whift.  Sir  John  ;  no  more  of  that  I  trow, 
"  For  fear  you  lofe  your  head,  before  you  go." 

Malone. 
'  in  the  quill.']    In  quill  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  read- 
ing ;  the  reft  have — in  the  quill.     Johnson. 

,  Perhaps  our  fupplications  in  the  quill,  or  in  quill,  means  no 
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'  2  Pet.  Marry,  the  I^rd  protecSl  hiriij  for  he's  a 
*^  good  man  !  Jefu  blefs  him  ! 

Enter  Suffolk,  and  Queen  Margaret. 

*  1  Pet.   Here   'a  comes,    methinks,    and   the 

*  queen  with  him.:  Tli  be  the  firft,  fure. 

*  1  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of 
'  Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  prote6lor. 

*  SuF.  How  now,  fellow  ?    would'it    any   thing 

*  with  me  ? 

^  \  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  ye 
•^  for  my  lord  protestor. 

^Q.Mar.  [Reading  the  fuperfcription.]  To  my 
'  lord  protector  I  are  your  fapplications  to  his  lord- 

*  fliip  ?  Let  me  fee  them  :  What  is  thine  ? 

more  than  our  ivritten  ox  pennd  lupplications.     We  ftill  fay,  a 
drawing  in  chalk,  for  a  drawing  executed  by  the  ufe  of  chalk. 

Steevens. 

In  the  quill  may  mean,  with  great  exa6faiefs  and  obfervance 
of  form,  or  with  the  utmoft  punftilio  of  ceremony.  The  phrafe 
feems  to  be  taken  from  part  of  the  drefs  of  our  anceftors,  whofe 
ruffs  were  quilled.  While  thefe  were  worn,  it  might  be  the  vogue 
to  fay,  fuch  a  thing  is  in  the  quill,  i.  e.  in  the  reigning  mode  of 
tafte.     ToLLET. 

To  this  obfervation  I  may  add,  that  aft^r  printing  began,  the 
fmiiiar  phrafe  of  a  thing  being  in  print  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
fame  circumftance  of  exa6tnefs.  "  All  this,  (declares  one  of 
the  quibbling  fervants  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,)  "  I  fay 
in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it."     Steevens. 

In  quill  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  phrafe  formerly  in 
ufe,  and  the  fame  with  the  French  en  quille,  which  is  faid  of  a 
man,  when  he  ftands  upright  upon  his  feet  without  ftirring  from 
the  place.  The  proper  fenfe  of  quilk  in  French  is  a  nine-pin, 
and,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  nine-pins  are  ftill  called  caj/ls, 
which  word  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute  33  Henry  Fill.  c.  Q.  Quelle 
in  the  old  Britilh  language  alfo  fignifies  any  piece  of  wood  fet 
.upright.     Hawkins. 
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*  1  Pet,  Mine  is,  an't  pleafe  your  grace,  againfi; 

*  John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keep- 
^  ing  my  houfe,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from 

*  me. 

SuF.  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  fome  wrong,  indeed. — 
What's  your's  ? — What's  here  !  [Reads.']  Againjl 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclofng  the  commons  of 
Me  ford. — How  now,  fir  knave  ? 

2  Pet.  Alas,  fir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 
our  whole  townfhip. 

Peter.  \_Prefentmg  his  petition^]  Againfi:  my 
mafter,  Thomas  Horner,  for  faying,  That  the  duke 
of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

'  Q.  Mar.  What  fay'fi  thou  ?    Did  the  duke  of 

*  York  fay,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

*  Peter.  That  my  mafter  was  ?-    No,  forfooth  : 

*  my  mafter  faid.  That  he  was ;  and  that  the  king 

*  was  an  ufurper. 

SuF.  Who  is  there  ?  [^Enter  Servants.] — Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  fend  for  his  mafter  with  a  pur- 

^  That  my  mafter  was  f']  The  old  copy — that  my  mijtrefs 
was  ?  The  prefent  emendation  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
and  has  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon.     Steevens. 

The  foho  reads — That  my  mijtrefs  was  j  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  all  fublequent  editions.  But  the  context  iTiows  clearly 
that  it  was  a  mifprint  for  mcfter.  Peter  fuppofes  that  the  Queen 
had  alked;,  whether  the  duke  of  York  had  faid  that  his  in  after 
(for  fo  he  underftaads  the  pronoun  he  in  her  fpeech)  was  rightful 
heir  to  the  crown.  "  That  my  mafter  was  heir  to  the  crown  ! 
(he  replies.)  No,  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe.  My  mafter  faid, 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  heir  to  the  crown."  In  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  miftrefs  and  mojier  are  frequently  confounded. 
The  miftake  arofe  from  thefe  words  being  formerly  abbreviated 
in  MSS ;  and  an  M.  flood  for  either  one  or  the  other.  See  V®!. 
IX.  p.  54,  n.8,     Malone. 
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fuivant  prefently : — we'll  hear  more  of  your  matter 
before  the  king.       \_Exeunt  Servants,  ivith  Peter. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 

te6led 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protestor's  grace, 

*  Begin  your  fuits  anew,  and  fue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  Petition, 
'  Away,  bafe  cullions  ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

*  u^LL.  Come,  let's  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Petitioners. 

*  Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  fay,  is  this  the 

guife, 

*  Is  this  the  fafhion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 

*  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  ifle, 

*  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 

*  What,  fhall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  ftill, 

*  Under  the  furly  Glofler's  governance  ? 

*  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  ftyle, 

*  And  mull  be  made  a  fubje6l  to  a  duke  ? 

«  I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
'  Thou  ran'fl  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 

*  And  ftol'fl  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France ; 

*  I  thought  king  Henry  had  refembled  thee, 

*  In  courage,  courtfhip,  and  proportion  : 
'  But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holinefs, 

*  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads : 

*  His  champions  are — the  prophets  and  apoftles ; 

*  His  weapons,  holy  faws  of  facred  writ ; 

*  His  fl:udy  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  faints. 

*  I  would,  the  college  of  cardinals 

*  Would  choofe  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

*  And  fet  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 

*  That  were  a  flate  fit  for  his  holinefs. 

*  SuF.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  caufe 
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*  Your  highnefs  came  to  England,  fo  will  I 

'  In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  Befide  the  haught  prote6lor,  have  \ve 

Beaufort, 

*  The  imperious  churchman ;  Somerfet,  Bucking- 

ham, 

*  And  grumbling  York  :  and  not  the  leaft  of  thefe, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

*  SuF.  And  he  of  thefe,  that  can  do  mod  of  all, 

*  Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 

*  Salifbury,  and  Warwick,  are  no  fimple  peers. 

'  Q.  Mjr.  Not  all  thefe  lords  do  vex  me  half  fo 
much, 

^  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protestor's  wife. 

'  She  fweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  la- 
dies, 

'  More  like  an  emprefs  than  duke  Humphrey's 
wife ; 

Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 

*  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back,3 

*  And  in  her  heart  fhe  fcorns  her  poverty  : 

*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 

*  Contemptuous  bafe-born  callat  as  fhe  is, 

'  She  vaunted  'mongft  her  minions  t'other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worft  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 

*  Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  "^  for  his  daughter, 

*  SuF.  Madam,  myfelf  have  lim'd  a  bufh  for  her  ;5 

^  She  lears  a  dukes  revenues  Sec.']     See  King  Henry  VIII. 
Aa  I.  fc.  i.  Vol.  XV.     Malone. 

•*  two  dukedoms — ]    The  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 

which  Henry  furrendered  to  Reignier,  on  his  marriage  with 
Margaret.     See  fc.  i.     Malone. 

*  lim'd  a  hujli  for  her;']    So,  in  Ardin  of  Feverfliam, 

1592 : 
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*  And  plac'd  a  quire  of  fuch  enticing  birds, 

*  That  fhe  will  light  to  liften  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

*  So,  let  her  relt  :  And,  madam,  lift  to  me ; 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counfel  you  in  this, 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  mud  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 

*  Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  difgrace, 

*  As  for  the  duke  of  York, — this  late  complaint^ 

*  Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 

*  So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  laft, 

*  And  you  yourfelf  fhall  fteer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  King  Henry,  York,  and  Somerset,  cort- 
verjing  with  him  ;  Duhe  and  Duchefs  of  Gloster, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salis- 
bury, a«f/ Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,    I  care  not 
which  i 
Or  Somerfet,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

York.  Jf   York  have   ill    demean'd   himfelf   in 
France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd  ''  the  regentfhip. 

"  Lime  your  twigs  to  catch  this  weary  bird." 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Mariam,   idl'i  : 

"  A  crimfon  buJJi  that  ever  Limes  the  foul."     Steevens. 

In  the  original  play  in  quarto  : 

"  I  have  let  lime-twigs  that  will  entangle  them." 

Malone. 

^  this  late  coni plaint — ]  That  is.  The  complaint  of  Peter 

the  armourer's  man  againll  his  mafter,  for  faying  that  York  was 
the  rightful  king.     Johnson. 

7  be  dcnaifd — ]    Thus  the  old  copy.     I  have  noted  the 

word  only  to  obferve,  that  dena^/  is  frequently  ufed  inftead  ot 
deny,  among  the  old  writers. 


'y 


-^.tr.  ffa  reii  ntrSff 


■FIlTMFHlirr  1DITI^3E  of  Gl_.OIJ(r]E^TE,JR. 

I"t-(iiil  s^n.O'j^^/fia/-  (.^y^./c£u<y^    in  \\ve~%avCeci/^e7i  oftlie 
r  -?/^//.  5;^ ?^a ce  'fif^OioOe .    3 1 r aAvl»  erv  Hill . 
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SoM.  If  Somerfet  be  unworthy  of  the  place. 
Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

PFjr.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no, 
Difpute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  fpeak. 

fFyiR.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

Buck.  All  in  this  prefence  are  thy  betters,  War- 
wick. 

f'FAR.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  bell  of  all. 

*  Sal.  Peace,    Ton  ; and  fhow  fome  reafon, 

Buckingham, 

*  Why  Somerfet  (hould  be  preferr'd  in  this. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Becaufe  the  king,  forfooth,  will  have 

it  fo. 

'  Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himfelf 

*  To  give  his  cenfure  :^  thefe  are  no  women's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough  what  needs  your 
grace 

*  To  be  prote6tor  of  his  excellence  ? 

'  Glo.  Madam,  I  am  prote6lor  of  the  realm ; 

*  And,  at  his  pleafure,  will  refign  my  place. 

SuF.  Refign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  infolence. 

*  Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  ?) 

*  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

'•  My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay."'' 

Steevens. 

*  his  cenfure  :]  Through  all  thefe  plays  cenfure  is  ufed 

in  an  indifferent  fenfe,  fimply  for  judgment  or  opinion. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III  : 

"  To  give  your  ceifures  in  this  weighty  bufinefs." 
In  other  plays  I  liave  adduced  repeated  inftances  to  fhow  the 
word  was  ufed  by  all  contemporary  writers,     Steevens. 

Vol.  XIII.  P 
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*  The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  feas ; 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  fovereignty. 

*  Car.    The  commons  haft  thou  rack'd  ;    the 

clergy's  bags 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  SoM.  Thy  fumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's 

attire, 

*  Have  coft  a  mafs  of  publick  treafury. 

*  Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 

*  Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Thy  fale  of  offices,    and  towns  in 

France, — 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  fufpe6l  is  great, — 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head, 

[^Exit  Gloster.    The  Queen  drops  her  Fan. 

'  Give  me  my  fan  -.9   What,  minion  !  can  you  not  ? 

[^Gives  the  Duchefs  a  box  on  the  Ear, 

*  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  Was  it  you  ? 

'  DucH.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French* 
woman : 

*  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  fet  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face/ 


'  Give  me  my  fan  :]  In  the  original  play  the  Queen  drops  not 
zfan,  but  a  glove  : 

"  Give  me  my  glove  j  why  minion,  can  you  not  fee  ?" 

Malone. 

'■  I'd  fet  my  ten  commandments  in  yourface.']     So,  in  The 
Flay  of  the  Four  Fs,  156g  : 

"  Now  ten  times  I  befeech  him  that  hie  fits, 
"  Thy  wifes  x  com.  may  ferche  thy  five  wits." 
Again,  in  Sellmus  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1594: 

"  I  would  fet  a  tap  abroach,  and  not  live  in  fear  of  my  wife's 
ten  commandments." 
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K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  againfl  her 
will. 

*  DucH,  Againft  her  will !    Good  king,  look  to't 

in  time ; 
'  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 

*  Though  in  this  place  moft  mafter  wear  no  breeches, 
She  fhall  not  llrike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

\_Exit  Duchefs.' 

*  Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

*  And  liften  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds  : 

*  She's  tickled  now  ;3  her  fume  can  need  no  fpurs, 

*  She'll  gallop  fafi  enough  4  to  her  deflrudion. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown, 

Again,  in  IFeJiward  Hoe,  1607  : 

"  your  harpy  has /e^  his  ten  commandments  on  my 

back."     Steevens. 

^  Exit  Duchefs.']  The  quarto  adds,  after  the  exit  of  Eleanor, 
the  following : 

"  King.  Believe  me,  my  love,  thou  wert  much  to  blame. 
**  I  would  not  for  a  thouiand  pounds  of  gold, 

*'  My  noble  uncle  had  been  here  in  place. 

"  But  fee,  where  he  comes  !  I  am  glad  he  met  her  not." 

Steevens. 

^  She's  tickled  now  3]     Tickled  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  perceiving  this,  reads — "  her 

fume  can  need  no  fpurs  3"  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  all 

the  fubfequent  editors.     Malone. 

Were  Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition  adopted,  tlie  verfe  would  ftill 
halt  moft  lamentably.  I  am  therefore  content  with  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  fecond  folio,  a  book  to  which  we  are  all  indebted  for 
reftorations  of  our  author's  metre.  I  am  unwilling  to  publifli  what 
no  ear,  accuftomed  to  harmony,  can  endure,     Steevens. 

■♦  faft  enough — ]  The  folio  reads — -farre  enough.     Cor- 

refted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 
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*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

*  As  for  your  fpiteful  falle  objedlions, 

*'  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 

*  But  God  in  mercy  fo  deal  with  my  foul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country  ! 

*  But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : — 

*  I  fay,  my  fovereign,  York  is  meeteft  man 

*  To  be  jour  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

*  SuF.  Before  we  make  eledlion,  give  me  leave 
"  To  fhow  fome  reafon,  of  no  little  force, 

*  That  York  is  mod  unmeet  of  any  man. 

'  York.  Ftl  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 

*  Firft,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 

*  Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerfet  will  keep  me  here, 

*  Without  difcharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

*  Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

*  Laft  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 

*  Till  Paris  was  befieg'd,  famifh'd,  and  loft. 

*  fK4R.  That  I  can  witnefs;  and  a  fouler  fa6l 

*  Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 

SuF.  Peace,  head-ftrong  Warwick  ! 

IFjR.  Image  of  pride,  why  fhould  I  hold  my 
peace  ? 

Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk,  hringing  in  Horner 
and  Peter. 

SuF.  Becaufe  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treafon  ; 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excufe  himfelf ! 

*  York.  Doth  any  one  accufe  York  for  a  traitor  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  What  mean'fl  thou,  Suffolk  }  tell  me: 

What  are  thefe  ? 
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*  SuF.  Pleafe  it  your  majefty,  this  is  the  man 

*  That  doth  accufe  his  mailer  of  high  treafon  : 

*  His  words  were  thefe ; — that   Richard,  duke  of 

York, 

*  Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  Englifh  crown  ; 
'  And  that  your  majelty  was  an  ufurper. 

*  K.  Hen.  vSay,  man,  were  thefe  thy  words  ? 

HoR.  An't  fhall  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  never  faid 
nor  thought  any  fuch  matter  :  God  is  my  witnefs,  I 
am  falfely  accufed  by  the  villain. 

'  Pet.  By  thefe  ten  bones,5  my  lords,   [Holding 

*  up  his  Hands.']  he  did  fpeak  them  to  me  in  the 
'  garret  one  night,  as  we  were  fcouring  my  lord  of 
'  York's  armour. 

*  York.  Bafe  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  I'll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  fpeech  : — 
'  I  do  befeech  your  royal  majefty, 

*  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

HoR.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  fpake  the 
words.  My  accufer  is  my  prentice ;  and  when  I 
did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did 
vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me :  I 
have  good  witnefs  of   this ;    therefore,  I  befeech 


'  By  thefe  ten  hones,  &c.]  We  have  juft  heard  a  Duchefs 
threaten  to  fet  her  ten  commandments  in  the  face  of  a  Queen. 
The  jefts  in  this  play  turn  rather  too  much  on  the  enumeration  of 
fingers. 

This  adjuration  is,  however,  very  ancient.  So,  in  the  rayftery 
of  Candlemas- Day,  1512: 

"  But  by  their  honys  ten,  thei  be  to  you  untrue." 
Again,  in  The  longer  thou  liveji  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  1570  : 
"  By  thefe  tenne  hones  I  will,  I  have  fworne." 
It  occurs  likewife  more  than  once  in  the  Morality  of  Hycke 
Scorner.     Again,  in  Monjieur  Thomas,  1637  : 

"  By  tliejfe  ten  hones,  fir,  by  thefe  eyes  and  tears." 

Steevens, 
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your  majefty,  do  not  caft  away  an  honefi:  man  for  a 
villain's  accufation. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  fhall  we  fay  to  this  in  law  ? 

'  Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
'  Let  Somerfet  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
'  Becaufe  in  York  this  breeds  fufpicion  : 

*  And  let  thefe  have  a  day  appointed  them*^ 
^  For  fingle  combat  in  convenient  place ; 

*  For  he  hath  witnefs  of  his  fervant's  malice': 

*  This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

K.  Hen.  Then  be  it  fo.?     My  lord  of  Somerfet, 

*  And  let  thefe  have  a  day  appointed  them  &c.]  In  the  ori- 
ginal play,  quarto  I6OO,  the  correfponding  lines  Hand  thus  : 

"  The  law,  my  lord,  is  this.     By  cafe  it  refts  lufpicious^ 
"  That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed, 
*■'  And  thefe  to  try  each  other's  right  or  wrong, 
"  Which  fliall  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  this  month, 
"  With  ebon  ftaves  and  fandbags  combating, 
"■  In  Smithfield,  before  your  royal  majefty." 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  The  whole   Contention,  &c, 
printed  in  1(300,  was  an  imperfed  funeptitious  copy  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  play  as  exhibited  in  tlie  folio ;  but  what  fpurious  copy, 
or  imperfeft  tranfcript  taken  in  fhort-hand,  ever  produced  fuch 
variations  as  thefe  ?     Malone. 

Such  varieties,  during  feveral  years,  were  to  be  found  in  every 
MS.  copy  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  then  unprinted  Duenna,  as  ufed  in 
country  theatres.  The  dialogue  of  it  was  obtained  piece-meal, 
and  connefted  by  frequent  interpolations.     Steevens. 

'  K.  Hen.  Then  he  itfo.  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  I  have  inferted 
from  the  old  quarto  ;  and,  as  I  think,  very  neceffarily.  For, 
without  them,  the  King  has  not  declared  his  aifent  to  Glofter's 
opinion  :  and  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  is  made  to  thank  him  for  the 
regency  before  the  King  has  deputed  him  to  it.     Theobald. 

The  plea  urged  by  Theobald  for  their  introdu6lion  is,  that 
otherwife  Somerfet  thanks  the  King  before  he  had  declared  his 
appointmentj  but  Shakfpeare,  I  fuppofe,  thought  Henry's  aflent 
might  be  exprefled  by  a  nod.  Somerfet  knew  that  Humphrey's 
doom  was  final ;  as  likewife  did  the  Armourer,  for  he,  like  Somer- 
fet, accepts  the  combat,  without  waiting  for  the  King's  confirma- 
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We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French. 
SoM.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefty. 
HoR.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 
Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  *  for  God's 

*  fake,  pity  my  cafe  !   the  fpite  of  man  prevaileth 

*  againft  me.     O,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !   I 

*  fhall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow  :  O  Lord,  my 

*  heart ! 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  mufi:  fight,  or  elfe  be  hang'd. 

'  K.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prifon :  and  the 
day 

tion  of  what  Glofter  had  faid.  Shakfpeare  therefore  not  having 
introduced  the  following  fpeech,  which  is  found  in  the  iirft  copy, 
we  have  no  right  to  infert  it.  That  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
preferved,  appears  from  the  concluding  line  of  the  prefent  fcenc, 
in  which  Henry  addreffes  Somerfet ;  whereas  in  the  quarto, 
Somerfet  goes  out,  on  his  appointment.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
minute  circumftances  which  may  be  urged  to  fliow  that  thefe 
plays,  however  afterwards  worked  up  by  Shakfpeare,  were  ori- 
ginally the  production  of  another  author,  and  that  the  quarto 
edition  of  16OO  was  printed  from  the  copy  originally  written  by 
that  author,  whoever  he  was.     Malone. 

After  the  lines  inferted  by  Theobald,  the  King  continues  his 
fpeech  thus : 

"  • over  the  French ; 

^'  And  to  defend  our  riglits  'gainft  foreign  foes, 
"  And  fo  do  good  unto  the  realm  of  France. 
"  Make  hafte,  my  lord  ;  'tis  time  that  you  were  gone  : 
"  The  time  of  truce,  I  tliink,  is  full  expir'd. 
"  Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majelty, 

"  And  take  my  leave,  to  poll  with  fpeed  to  France. 

[Exit  Somerfet. 
**■  King.  Come,  uncle  Glofter ;  now  let's  have  our  horfe, 
"  For  we  will  to  St.  Albans  prefently. 
"  Madam,  your  hawk,  they  fay,  is  fwift  of  flight, 
"  And  we  will  ixf  how  Ihe  will  fly  to-day." 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
Stf.evens. 
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*  Of  combat  fhall  be  the  laft  of  the  next  month. — 

*  Come,  Somerfet,  we'll  fee  thee  fent  away. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     The  Duke  of  Glofter's  Garden. 

Enter^  Margery  Jourdain,    Hume,    South- 
well,   «72C?  BOLINGBROKE. 

*  Hume.  Come,  my  mafters  ;  the  duchefs,  I  tell 

*  you,  expe6ts  performance  of  your  promifes. 

*  BoLiNG.  Mafter  Hume,  we  are  therefore  pro- 

*  vided :  Will  her  ladyfliip  behold  and  hear  our  ex- 

*  orcifms  ?9 

*  Hume.  Ay  ;  What  clfe  ?  fear  you  not  her  cou- 

*  rage. 

*  BoLJNG.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  wo- 


*  Enter  &c.]  The  quarto  reads  : 

Enter  Eleanor,  Sir  John  Hum,  Roger  Bolinghrook  a  conjurer, 
and  Margery  Jourdaine  a  witch. 
"  Eleanor.  Here,  fir  John,  take  this  fcroU  of  paper  here, 
"  Wherein  is  writ  the  quettions  you  fhall  ail; : 
"  And  I  will  ftand  upon  this  tower  here, 
"  And  hear  the  fpirit  what  it  fays  to  you; 
*'  And  to  my  queilions  write  the  anfwers  down." 

\_She  goes  up  to  the  tower. 
Steevens. 

^  our  exorcifnis  ?]  The  word  exorcife,  and  its  derivatives, 

are  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  an  uncommon  fenfe.     In  all  other 
writers  it  means  to  lay  fpirits,  but  in  thefe  plays  it  invariably 
means  to  raife  them.     So,  in  Julius  Ccefar,  Ligarius  fays — 
"  Thou,  like  an  exorciji,  haft  conjur'd  up 
"•  My  mortified  fpirit,"     M.  Mason. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  40/,  n.  3.     Malonb. 
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*  man  of  an  Invincible  fpirit :  But  it  fhall  be  con- 

*  venient,  mafter  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft, 

*  while  we  be  bufy  below ;  and  io,  I  pray  you,  go 

*  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us.   [^Exit  Hume.]  Mo- 
'  ther  Jourdain,  be  you  proflrate,  and  grovel  on  the 

*  earth  : — *  John  Southwell,  read  you  ;  and  let  us 

*  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchefs,  above. 

*  DucH.  Well  faid,    my  mailers ;  and  welcome 

*  aH.     To  this  geer ;  the  fooner  the  better. 

*  BoLiNG.  Patience,  good  lady ;    wizards  know 

their  times  : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  filent  of  the  night/ 


'  Deep  night,  darJinight,  the  Jilent  of  the  night,']  Thejilent 
of  the  night  is  a  claffical  expreflion,  and  means  an  interlunar 
night. — Arnica  Jilentia  lunte.  So,  Pliny,  Inter  omnes  ver'b  con- 
venit,  utiliffinie  in  coitu  ejus  Jterni,  cjuem  diem  alii  interlunii, 
alii  filentis  lun^  appellant.  Lib.  XVI.  cap.  39.  In  imitation  of 
this  language,  Mihon  fays  : 

"  The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

"  And  Jilent  as  the  moon, 

"  When  Ihe  deferts  the  night, 

"  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave."     Warburton. 

I  believe  this  difplay  of  learning  might  have  been  fpared. 
Silent,  though  an  adjeftive,  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  fubftan- 
tive.  So,  in  The  Tempeji,  the  vajt  of  night  is  ufed  for  the 
greateft  part  of  it.  The  old  quarto  reads,  the  Jilence  of  the 
night.     The  variation  between  the  copies  is  worth  notice  : 

"  Bolingbrooke  makes  a  circle. 

"  Bol.  Dark  night,  dread  night,  ihejilence  of  the  night, 
"  Wherein  the  furies  maik  in  helhlh  troops, 
"  Send  up,  I  charge  you,  from  Cocytus'  lake 
*'  The  fpirit  Afcalon  to  come  to  me  ; 
"  To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  centrick  earth, 
"  And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye  I 
"  Afcalon,  afcend,  afcend!" 
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*  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  fet  on  fire ; 

'  The  time  when  fcreech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs 
howl,- 

*  And  fpirits  walk,  and  gholls  break  up  their  graves, 

*  That  time  beft  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

'  Madam,  fit  you,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raife, 

*  We  will  make  faft  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

VHere  they  perform  the  Ceremonies  appertaining, 
and  make  the  Circle;  Bolingbroke,  or  South- 
well, reads,  Conjuro  te,  &c.  It  thunders  and 
lightens  terribly  ;   then  the  Spirit  rifeth. 

In  a  fpeech  already  quoted  from  the  quarto^  Eleanor  fays, 

they  have — 

"  calt  their  fpelis  mjilence  of  the  night." 

And  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date,  is  the 

fame  expreffion  ; 

"  Who  taught  the  nyghtyngall  to  recorde  befyly 
"  Her  flrange  entunes  in  fy/ence  of  the  nyght  ?" 

Again,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  of  Fletcher  : 
"  Through  fdWfilence  of  the  night, 
"  Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  light."     Steevens. 

Steevens's  explanation  of  this  paffage  is  evidently  right ;  and 
Warburton's  obfervations  on  it,  though  long,  learned,  and  labo- 
rious, are  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  Bolingbroke  does  not  talk  of 
the  filence  of  the  vioon,  but  of  the  filence  of  the  night ;  nor  is 
he  defcribing  the  time  of  the  month,  but  the  hour  of  the  night. 

M.  Mason. 

^  ban-dogs  howlfl  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  etymo- 

]ogy  of  this  word,  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  ingenious 
correfpondent  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
for  1789,  who  figns  himfelf  D.  T:  "  Shakfpeare's  ban-dog 
(fays  he)  is  limply  a  village-dog,  or  mafliff,  which  was  formerly 
called  a  band-dog,  per  fyncopen,  bandog."  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion  he  quotes  Cains  de  canibus  Britannicis  :  "  Hoc  genus 
canis,  etiam  catenarium,  a  catena  vel  ligamento,  qua  adjanuas 
interdiu  detinetur,  ne  laedat,  &  tamen  latratu  terreat,  appellatur, 
— Rufticos,  Jhepherds'  dogs,  maftives,  and  bandogs,  nominavi- 
mus."     Steevens. 

Ban-dog  is  furely  a  corruption  of  band-dog  ;  or  rather  the  firft 
d  is  fupprelTed  here,  as  in  other  compound  words.  Cole,  in  his 
Di6l.  iQ/Q}  renders  ban-dog,  canis  catsnc^tus.    Malone. 
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*  Spir.  Adfuni. 

*  M.  JoVRD.  Afmath, 

*  By  the  eternal  God,  whofe  name  and  power 

*  Thou  trembleft  at,  anfwer  that  I  ilmll  alk ; 

*  For,  till  thou  fpeak,  thou  ihalt  not  pafs   from 

hence. 

*  Spir.  Alk  what  thou  wilt : — That  I  had  faid 

and  done  \^ 

BoLiNG.  Firjl,  of  the  king.     tVhat  Jliall  of  him 
become?^         [Reading  out  of  a  Paper. 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  (hall  de- 
pofe ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  fpeahs,  Southwell  ivrites  the 
anfwer. 

3  — That  I  had  faid  and  done  /]  It  was  anciently  believed 

that  fpirits^  who  were  raifed  by  incantations,  remained  above 
ground,  and  anfwered  queftions  with  reludance.  See  boili 
Lucan  and  Statins,     Steevens. 

So  the  Apparition  lays  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Difmlfs  me. — Enough  !" 
The  words  "  That  I  had  faid  and  dor>e  !"  are  not  in  the  old 
play.     Mai.  ONE. 

What  JliaU  of  him  lecovie  ?]  Here  is  another  proof  of 


what  has  been  already  fuggefted.  In  the  quarto  160O,  it  is  con- 
certed between  Mother  Jourdain  and  Bolingbroke  that  he  ihould 
frame  a  circle,  &c.  and  that  (he  (hould  "  fall  proftrate  to  the 
ground,"  to  "  whifper  with  the  devils  below."  (Southwell  is 
not  introduced  in  that  piece.)  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  in- 
cantations begin,  Bolingbroke  reads  the  queftions  out  of  a  paper, 
as  here.  But  our  poet  has  exprefsly  faid  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  fcene  that  Southwell  was  to  read  them.  Here,  however, 
he  inadvertently  follows  his  original  as  it  lay  before  him,  for- 
getting that  confiftently  with  what  he  had  already  written,  he 
Ihould  have  deviated  from  it.  He  has  fallen  into  the  fame  kind 
of  inconfiftency  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  fometimes  adhering  to 
and  fometimes  deferting  the  poem  on  which  he  formed  that 
tragedy.     Malone. 
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Bo  LING.   What  fate  awaits  the  duke  o/' Suffolk  ? 

Spir.  By  water  fhall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

BoLiNG.  Whatjhall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerfet  ? 

Spir.  Let  him  fhun  caftles  ; 
Safer  fhall  he  be  upon  the  fandy  plains 
Than  where  caflles  mounted  ftand.S 
'  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure, 

BoLiNG.  Defcend  to  darknefs,  and  the  burning 
lake: 
*  Falfe  fiend,  avoid  !  '^ 

[Thunden  and  Lightning.     Spirit  defcends. 

*  Than  where  copies  mounted  Jtand.l  I  remember  to  have  read 
this  prophecy  in  Ibme  old  Chronicle,  where,  I  think,  it  ran 
thus  : 

"  Safer  fliall  he  be  on  fand, 
"  Than  where  caftles  mounted  ftand  :" 
at  prefent  I  do  not  i-ecolle6t  where.     Steevens. 

*  Falfe Jiend,  avoid!']  Inftead  of  this  fliort  fpeech  at  the  dif- 
tniflion  of  the  fpirit,  the  old  quarto  gives  us  the  following  : 

"  Then  down,  I  fay,  unto  the  damned  pool 
"  Where  Pluto  in  his  fiery  waggon  fits, 
"  Riding  amidll  the  fing'd  and  parched  fmoaks, 
"  The  road  of  Dytas,  by  the  river  Styx  ; 
'•  There  howle  and  burn  for  ever  in  thofe  flames : 
"  Rife,  Jordane,  rife,  and  ftay  thy  charming  fpells  : — 
''  'Zounds  !  we  are  betray 'd  !" 
Dytas  is  written  by  miftake  for  Ditis,  the  genitive  cafe  of  Z)i5, 
which  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  nominative  by  more  than  one  ancient 
author. 

So,  in  Thomas  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  fifth  Satire  of  Horace, 
156/  : 

"  And  by  that  meanes  made  manye  foules  lord  Ditish^nW 
to  feeke."     Steevens. 

Here  again  we  have  fuch  a  variation  as  never  could  have  arifen 
from  an  imperfeft  tranfcript.     Malone. 
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Enter  York  awe?  Buckingham,  haftily,  ivith  their 
Guards,  and  Others. 

'  York.  Lay  hands  upon  thefe  traitors,  and  their 
trafh. 

*  Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. — 
'  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  com- 
monweal 

*  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains  ; 
'  My  lord  prote6lor  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

*  See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  thefe  good  deferts. 

*  DvcH.  Not  half  fo  bad  as  thine  to  England's 

king, 

*  Injurious  duke ;  that  threat'fl  where  is  no  caufe, 

*  Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call 

you  this  ?  [^Shewing  her  the  papers, 

*  Away  with  them  ;  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  clofe, 

^  And  kept  afunder : — You,  madam,  fhall  with  us : — 
'  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[^Exit.  T)uche{s Jrom  above* 
'  Well  fee  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 
'  All. — Away  ! 

\_Exeimt  Guards,  with  South.  Boling.  &c, 

*  York.     Lord   Buckingham,     methinks,'    you 

watch'd  her  well : 

*  A  pretty  plot,  well  chofen  to  build  upon  J 

''  Lord  Buckinghavi,  metli'mhs,  &c.]  This  repetition  of  the 
prophecies,  which  is  altogether  unnecefTary,  after  wliat  the 
fpeftators  had  heard  in  the  fcene  immediately  preceding,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  iirft  edition  of  this  play.     Pope. 

They  are  not,  it  is  true,  found  in  this  fcene,  but  they  are  re- 
peated in  the  fubfequent  fcene,  in  which  Buckingham  brings  an 
account  of  this  proceeding  to  the  King.  This  alfo  is  a  variation 
that  only  could  proceed  from  various  authors.     Malone, 
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Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  fee  the  devirs  writ. 
What  have  we  here  ?  [^Reads, 

The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  Jh all  depofe  ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

*  Why,  this  is  juft, 

*  u^io  te,  yEacida,  Romanos  vincere  pojje. 
Well,  to  the  reft : 

Tell  me,^  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  f 
By  ivater  fiall  he  die,  and  take  his  end, — 
JVhat  fiall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerfetf — 
Let  him  fliun  caftles  ; 
Safer  fiall  he  be  upon  the  fandy  plains^ 
Than  ivhere  caftles  mounted ftand. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

*  Thefe  oracles  are  hardily  attain' d, 

*  And  hardly  underftood.^ 

'  The  king  is  now  in  progrefs  toward  Saint  Albans, 

*  Tell  me,  &c.]  Yet  thefe  two  words  were  not  In  the  paper 
read  by  Bolingbroke,  which  York  has  now  in  his  hand  ;  nor  are 
they  in  the  original  play.  Here  we  have  a  fpecies  of  inaccuracy 
peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  other 
places.  See  p.  I88-9,  where  Glofter  and  Winchefter  read  the  fame 
paper  differently.     See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  327,  t^-  6-     Malone. 

^  Thefe  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 
And  hardly  underjtood.']  The  folio  reads — hardly. 

Malone. 
Not  only  the  lamenefs  of  the  verfification,  but  the  imperfeftion 
of  the  fenfe  too,  made  me  fufpeft  this  palTage  to  be  corrupt. 
York,  feizing  the  parties  and  their  papers,  fays,  he'll  fee  the  devils 
writ ;  and  finding  the  Avizard's  anfwers  intricate  and  ambiguous, 
he  makes  this  general  comment  upon  fuch  fort  of  intelligence,  as 
I  have  reftored  the  text : 

Thefe  oracles  are  hardily  attain  d, 
And  hardly  underjtood. 
I.  e.  A  great  rifque  and  hazard  is  run  to  obtain  them  ;    and  yet, 
after  thefe  hardy  fleps  taken,  the  informations  are  fo  perplexed 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  underftood.     Theobald. 

The  correftion  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  has  been  adopted  by  the 
fubfequent  editors,     Malone, 
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*  With  him,  the  hulband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

*  Thither  go  thefe  news,  as  fall  as  horfe  can  carry 

them ; 

*  A  forry  breakfaft  for  my  lord  protedlor. 

*  Buck.  Your  grace  fhall  give  me  leave,  my  lord 
of  York, 

*  To  be  the  poft,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

'  York.  At  your  pleafure,  my  good  lord. — Who's 
^  within  there,  ho  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

*  Invite  my  lords  of  Salifbury,  and  Warwick, 
'  To  fup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away  t 

\_Exeimt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Saint  Albans. 

Enter  JJTmg- Henry,  Qweew Margaret,  Gloster, 
Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  with  Falconers  hollaing. 

'  Q.M^R.    Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
brook,' 
*  I  faw  not  better  fport  thefe  feven  years'  day : 
^  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high  ; 


*  — ^ — for  flying  at  the  brook,']  The  falconer's  terra  for  hawk- 
ing at  water-fowl.    Johnson. 
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And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out.* 

'  K.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  fal- 
con made, 

*  And  what  a  pitch  fhe  flew  above  the  refl  !^ — 
'  To  fee  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  ! 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fain  of  climbing  high.'* 

~  the  wind  was  very  high  ; 

And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out.l  I  am  told  by 
a  gentleman,  better  acquainted  with  falconry  tlian  myfelf,  that 
the  meaning,  however  exprefled,  is,  that  the  wind  being  high, 
it  was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away  j  a 
trick  which  hawks  often  play  their  mafters  in  windy  weather. 

JOHN&ON. 

old  Joan  had  not  gone  out.']  i.  e.  the  wind  was  fo  high  it 

was  ten  to  one  that  old  Joan  would  not  have  taken  her  flight  at 
the  game.     Percy. 

The  ancient  books  of  hawking  do  not  enable  me  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  fach  difcordant  explanations.  It  may  yet  be  re- 
marked, that  the  terms  belonging  to  this  once  popular  araufe- 
ment  were  in  general  fettled  with  the  utmofl:  precifiqn  j  and  I 
may  at  leaft  venture  to  declare,  that  a  miftrefs  might  have  been 
kept  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a  falcon.  To  coinpound  a  medicine 
to  cure  one  of  thefe  birds  of  worms,  it  was  neceffary  to  deftroy 
no  fewer  animals  than  a  lamb,  a  culver,  a  pigeon,  a  luck  and  a 
cat.  I  have  this  intelligence  from  the  Booke  of  Haukinge,  Sec. 
bl.  1.  no  date.  This  work  was  written  by  dame  Julyana  Bernes, 
priorefs  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans,  (where 
Shakfpeare  has  fixed  the  prefent  fcene,)  and  one  of  the  editions 
of  it  was  prynted  at  IVeftmeJhe  hy  IVynhyn  de  Worde,  1496, 
together  with  an  additional  treatife  on  Fiihing.     Steevens. 

^  But  u'hat  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pilch  JJie  fietv  above  the  rejt .']    The  variation 
between  thefe  lines  and  thofc  in  the  original  play  on  which  tliis 
is  founded,  is  worth  notice  : 

"  Uncle  Glofter,  how  high  your  hawk  did  foar, 
"  And  on  afuddcnfuucd  the  partridge  down," 

Malone. 

*  are  fain  of  climbing  high.']  Fain,  in  this  place,  figni- 

^Qsfond.     So,  in  Heywood's  Epigrams  on  Proverbs,  1562: 
"  Fayre  words  make  fooles /at«e." 
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SuF.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majefly. 
My  lord  prote6lor's  hawks  do  tower  fo  well ; 
They  know  their  mafter  loves  to  be  aloft^s 

*  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

'  Glo.  My  lord^  'tis  but  a  bafe  ignoble  mind 

*  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  foar. 

*  C^R.  I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the 

clouds. 

'  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  'cardinal ;  How  think  you  by 
that  ? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heav^en  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  The  treafury  of  everlafting  joy  ! 

*  Cjr.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;  thine  eyes  and 

thoughts 

*  Beat  on  a  crown,^  the  treafure  of  thy  heart ; 


Again,  in  Whetftone's  Promos  and  Cqffandra,  15/8  : 

"  Her  brother's  life  would  make  her  glad  and  fain." 
The  word,  (as  I  am  informed,)  is  ftill  ufed  in  Scotland. 

Steevens, 

^  to  he  aloft,']  Perhaps  alluding  to  the  adage  : 

"  High-flying  hawks  are  fit  for  princes." 
See  Ray's  ColleStion.     Steevems. 

*  thi7ie  eyes  and  thoughts 

Beat  on  a  croivn,']  To  lait  or  heat,  {lathe)  is  a  term  In  fal- 
conry.    Johnson. 

To  lathe,  and  to  leat,  or  late,  are  diflindl  terms  in  this  di- 
verfion.  To  lathe  a  hawk  was  to  wafli  his  plumage.  To  beat, 
or  late,  was  to  flutter  with  his  wings.  To  beat  on  a  crown, 
however,  is  equivalent  to  an  expreflion  which  is  ftill  ufed — to 
hajnmer,  i.  e.  to  work  in  the  mind.  Shakfpeare  has  employed  a 
term  fomewhat  fimilar  in  a  preceding  fcene  of  the  play  before  us  : 

"  Wilt  thou  ftill  be  hammering  treachery  ?" 
But  the  very  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Lyly's  Maid's  Metamor- 
phojis,  1600  : 

"  With  him  whofe  reftlefs  thoughts  do  leat  on  thee." 
Again,  in  DoSior  Body  poll,  16OO: 

"  Since  my  mind  beats  on  it  mightily." 

Vol.  XIII.  Q 
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Pernicious  prote6lor,  dangerous  peer, 

That  fmooth'ft  it  fo  with  king  and  commonweal ! 

^  Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priefthood  grown 
peremptory  ? 

*  Tantcene  animis  cceleftihus  irce? 

^  Churchmen  fo  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  fuch  ma- 
lice; 

'  With  fuch  holinefs  can  you  do  it  ?' 

*  SuF.  No  malice,  lir ;    no  more  than  well  be- 
comes 
'  So  good  a  quarrel,  and  fo  bad  a  peer. 

Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ?  , 

SuF.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

Again,  in  Herod  and  Antipater,  1622  : 

*'  I  feel  within  my  cogitations  beating.'* 
Later  editors  concur  in  reading,  Bent  on  a  crown.     I  follow 
the  old  copy.     Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Tempeji  : 

"  Do  not  infeft  your  mind  with  heating  on 
"  The  ftrangenefs  of  this  bufinefs." 
Again,  in  The  Tivo  Nolle  Kinfmen,  l634  : 
"  This  her  mind  beats  on." 
I  have  given  thefe  inftances  of  this  phrafe,  becaufe  Dr,  John- 
fon's  interpretation  of  it  is  certainly  incorreft.     Malone. 

'   With  fuch  holinefs  can  you  do  it?']     Do  what  ?  The  verfe 
wants  a  foot ;  we  fhould  read  : 

Ul^thfuch  holinefs  can  you  not  do  it  ? 
Spoken  ironically.     By  holinefs  he  means  hypocrify  :  and  fays^ 
have  you  not  hypocrify  enough  to  hide  your  malice  ? 

Warburton. 
The  verfe  is  lame  enough  after  the  emendation,   nor  does  the 
negative  particle  improve  the  fenfe.     When  words  are  omitted 
it  is  not  often  eafy  to  fay  what  they  were  if  there  is  a  perfe«St 
fenfe  without  them.     I  read,  but  fomewhat  at  random  : 
yi  churchman,  with  fuch  holinefs  can  you  do  it  ? 
The   tranfcriber  faw  churchman  juft  above,    and  therefore 
omitted  it  in  the  fecond  line.     Johnson. 

can  you  do  it  ?]  Tlie  old  play,  quarto  I6OO,  reads  more 

intelligibly, — "  Good  uncle,  can  you  dote  P"    Malone. 
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An't  like  your  lordly  lord-protedlorlhip. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  info- 
lence. 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Glofler. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace. 

Good  queen ;  and  whet  not  on  thefe  furious  peers. 
For  bleffed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. ^ 

Car.  Let  me  be  bleffed  for  the  peace  I  make^ 
Againfl  this  proud  prote6lor,  with  my  fword  ! 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come  to 
that !  [AJide  to  the  Cardinal 

^  Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'ft.  [jijide, 

'  Glo.  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  mat- 
ter, 
^  In  thine  own  perfori  anfwer  thy  abufe.         \AJide. 

'  Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'ft  not  peep :  an  if  thou 
dar'ft, 
'  This  evening  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  grove.  \_AJide. 

'  K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

'  Car.  Believe  me,  coufin  Glofler, 

'  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  fo  fuddenly, 
*  We  had  had  more  fport. — Come  with  thy  two- 
hand  fword.  [j4Jide  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you   advis'd  ?— the  eafl  fide  of  the 
grove  ? 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.^  [J^fide, 

'  llej/ed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth."]     See  St.  Mat' 

thew,  ch.  V.  9.     Reed. 

'  ■  Come  with  thy  ttvo-hand fword. 

Glo.  True,  uncle,  are  ye  advis'd  ? — the  eajljide  of  the  grove  ? 
Cardinal,  I  am  tvith  you.']  Thus  is  the  whole  fpeech  placed 
to  Glofter,  in  all  the  editions  :  but,  furely,  with  great  inadver- 

Q2 
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K,  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gl oiler 

*  Glo.  Talking  of  hawking ;    nothing  elfe,  my 

lord.— 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  prieft,  Til  fhave  your  crown 
for  this, 

*  Or  all  my  fence  ihall  fail.9  [Jfide. 

*  Car.  Medice  teipfum ;  ■»   p   .^  j 

*  Prote6lor,  fee  to't  well,  prote6l  yourfelf.  /  L  ./ 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  fo  do  your  fto- 

machs,  lords.  ^ 

*  How  irkfome  is  this  mufick  to  my  heart  ! 


tence.  It  is  the  Cardinal  who  firft  appoints  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
grove  for  the  place  of  duel :  and  how  finely  does  it  exprefs  his 
rancour  and  impetaofity,  for  fear  Glofier  fliould  mifl:ake,  to  re- 
peat the  appointment,  and  alk  his  antagonifi;  if  he  takes  him 
right!     Theobald. 

The  two-hand  fword  is  mentioned  by  Holinfhed,  Vol.  III. 
p.  833  :  "  — And  he  that  touched  the  tawnie  Ihield,  fliouldcaft 
a  fpear  on  foot  with  a  target  on  his  arme,  and  after  to  fight  with 
a  two-hand f word."     Steevens. 

In  the  original  play  the  Cardinal  defires  Glofter  to  bring  "  his 
fword  and  buckler."  The  two-hand  fword  was  fometimes  called 
the  long  fword,  and  in  common  ufe  before  the  introduflion  of 
the  rapier.  Juftice  Shallow,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for  y 
boafts  of  the  exploits  he  had  performed  in  his  youtli  with  this  in- 
ftrument. — See  Vol.  V.  p.  76,  n.  3.     Malo^je, 

'  ■  my  fence  f tall  fail.']  Fence  is  the  art  of  defence.  So, 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  .- 

"  Defpight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  adtive  praflice." 

Steevens,- 

*  The  winds  grow  high  ;  fo  do  your  ftomachs,  lords.']  This 
line  Shakfpeare  hath  injudicioufly  adopted  from  the  old  play, 
changing  only  the  word  color  [choler]  to  Jiomachs.  In  the  old 
play  the  altercation  appears  not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry. 
Here  Shakfpeare  certainly  intended  that  it  fhould  pafs  between 
the  Cardinal  and  Glofter  afde  5  and  yet  he  has  inadvertently 
adopted  a  line,  and  added  others,  that  imply  that  Henry  has 
heard  the  appointment  they  have  made.    Malone. 
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*  When  fuch  ftrings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

*  I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  ftrife. 


Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Albans,  crying, 
A  Miracle  !- 

Glo.  What  means  this  noife  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  doft  thou  proclaim  ? 

Inhab.  a  miracle  !  a  miracle  ! 

SuF.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  mi- 
racle. 

Inhab.  Forfooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's 
fhrine, 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  receiv'd  his  fight ; 
A  man,  that  ne'er  faw  in  his  life  before. 

'  K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd  !  that  to  believ- 
ing fouls 
'  Gives  light  in  darknefs,  comfort  in  defpair  ! 


Enter  ?Ae  Mayor  o/" /S^m^  Albans,  and  his  Brethren  i 
and  Simp  cox,  home  between  two  perfons  in  a 
Chair  I  his  Wife  and  a  great  Multitude  follow- 
ing. 

*  Car.  Here  come  the  townfmen  on  proceffion, 
*  To  prefent  your  highnefs  with  the  man. 

*  K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 

vale, 

*  ■'  '  '  crying,  A  Miracle  I]  This  fcene  is  founded  on  a  ftory 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  has  related,  and  which  he  fays  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  his  father.  The  impofter's  name  is  not 
mentioned,  but  he  was  detected  by  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glofter, 
and  in  the  manner  here  reprefented.  See  his  Works,  p.  134, 
edit.  1557.    M  ALONE. 

Q3 
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*  Although  by  his  fight  his  fin  be  multiplied. 

^  Glo.  Stand  by,   my  mailers,  bring  him  near 
the  king, 

*  His  highnefs'  pleafure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*  K.  HsN.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
ftance, 

*  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  haft  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  refi:or'd  ? 

Simp.  Born  blind,  an't  pleafe  your  grace. 

Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

SuF.  What  woman  is  this } 

Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worfhip. 

Glo,  Had'ft  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  could'ft 
have  better  told. 

K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  born  ? 

Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 
grace. 

*  K.  Hen.  Poor  foul !  God's  goodnefs  hath  been 

great  to  thee : 

*  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pafs, 

^  But  ftill  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

^  Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,   good  fellow,    cam'ft  thou 
here  by  chance, 
■*  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  fhrine  ? 

*  Simp.  God  knows,    of  pure  devotion ;    being 

caird 

^  A  hundred  times,  and  oftner,  in  my  fieep 

*  By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  faid, — Simpcox,^  come', 

3  ._-_  who  faid — Simpcox,  &c.]  The  former  copies  : 
'         tv ho  faid,  Simon,  come  ; 
Come,  offer  at  wyjhrive,  and  I  will  help  thee. 
"Why  Siwon  ?  The  chronicles,   that  take  notice  of  Glofter's 
4eteaing  this  pretended  miracle,  tell  us,  that  the  impoftor,  who 
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'  Come,  offer  at  my  Jhj'ine,  and  I  will  help  thee, 

*  Wife.  Moft  true,  forfooth ;    and  many  time 

and  oft 

*  Myfelf  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  fo. 

Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  ! 

SuF.  How  cam'ft  thou  fo  ? 

Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  mafler. 

Glo.  How  long  haft  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp.  O,  born  fo,  mafter. 

Glo.  What,  and  would'ft  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very 

dear. 

*  Glo.    'Mafs,    thou   lov'dft  plums  well,    that 

would'ft  venture  fo. 

*  Simp.  Alas,  good  mafter,  my  wife  defir'd  fome 

damfons, 
'  And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

*  Glo.  a   fubtle  knave  !    but  yet  it   fhall  not 

ferve. — 
'  Let  me  fee  thine  eyes : — wink  now ; — now  open 
them : — 

*  In  my  opinion  yet  thou  fee'ft  not  well. 

*  Simp.  Yes,  mafter,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God, 

and  Saint  Alban. 


aflerted  hlmfelf  to  be  cured  of  blindnefs,  was  called  Sounder 
Simpcox — SitnQ?i  was  therefore  a  corruption.     Theobald. 

It  would  feem  better  to  read  Simpcox ;  for  which  Sim.  has  in 
all  probability  been  put  by  contradion  in  the  player's  MS. 

RlTSON. 

Q4 
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Glo.  Say 'ft  thou  me  fo  ?  What  colour  is  this 
cloak  of  ? 

Simp.  Red,  mafter ;  red  as  blood. 

Glo.  Why,  that's  well  faid  :  What  colour  is  my 
gown  of  ? 

Simp.  Black,  forfooth ;  coal-black,  as  jet. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'fl  what  colour  jet 

is  of  ? 

SuF.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  fee. 

Glo.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a 
many. 

*  Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Glo.  Tell  me,  firrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

Simp.  Alas,  mafter,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  his  name  ? 

Simp.  I  know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his  ? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  mafter. 

Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.    Saunder  Simpcox,    an  if  it  pleafe  you, 
mafter. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  fit  thou  there,4  the  lyingeft 
knave 
In  Chriftendom.     If  thou  hadft  been  born  blind. 
Thou  might'ft  as  well  have  known  our  names,5  as 

thus 
To  name  the  feveral  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  diftinguifh  of  colours  ;  but  fuddenly 

*  — —Jit  thou  there,"]  I  have  fupplied  the  pronoun — thou,  for 
the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 

*  — —  our  natnes/\  Old  copy,  redundantly — all  our  names. 

Steevens, 
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To  nominate  them  all,  's  impoffible.^ — 
My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle  ; 
And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  ^  to  be  great. 
That  could  reltore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  ?^ 

Simp.  O,  mafter,  that  you  could  ! 

Glo.  My  mafters  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

Mat.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  pleafe  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  fend  for  one  prefently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  flralght. 

.  [_Exit  an  Attendant. 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  ftool  hither  by  and  by.  [^ 
Stool  brought  out.]  Now,  firrah,  if  you  mean  to  fave 
yourfelf  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  ftool,  and 
run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  mafter,  I  am  not  able  to  ftand  alone : 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  fir,  we  muft  have  you  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  fame 
fiool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  firrah ;  off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

*  To  nominate  them  all,  's  impoffihle^  Old  copy  : 

'  it  is  impoflible.     Steevens. 

f  that  cunning — ]     Folio— i^  cunning,     Correfted  by- 

Mr.  Rowe.     That  was  probably  contracted  in  the  MS.  yt. 

Malone. 

•  *        to  his  legs  ?]    Old  copies,  redundantly — to  his  legs 
again?    Steevens. 
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Simp.  Alas,  mafler,  what  fhall  I  do  ?   I  am  not 
able  to  ftand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he  leaps 
over  the  Stool,  and  runs  aiuay  ;  and  the 
People  follow,  and  cry,  A  Miracle  ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  fee'fl  thou  this,  and  bear'fl  fo 

long  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh,  to  fee  the  villain 

run. 

*  Glo.  Follow  the  knave ;   and  take  this  drab 

away. 

*  Wife.  Alas,  fir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market 

town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

\Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  ^c. 

'  Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to 
day. 

*  Sue.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap,    and  fly 

away. 

'  Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 
*  You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to'fly.^ 

Enter  Buckingham. 

^  K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  coufin  Buck- 
ingham ? 

'  Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  un- 
fold.> 

5  whole  towns  tofiy.l     Here  In  the  old  play  the  King 

adds  : 

"  Have  doncj  I  fay  5  and  let  rae  hear  no  more  of  that." 

Steevens. 

*  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold,  &c.]  In  the  origi- 
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*  A  fort  of  naughty  perfons,  lewdly  bent/ — 

*  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 

*  Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  prote6lor's  wife, 

*  The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 

'  Have  praclis'd  dangeroufly  againii  your  ftate, 

*  Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers  : 

*  Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fa(?t ; 

*  Raifing  up  wicked  fpirits  from  under  ground, 
'  Demandmg  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death, 

*  And  other  of  your  highnefs'  privy  council, 

'  As  more  at  large  your  grace  fhall  underftand. 

*  Car.  And  fo,  my  lord  prote6lor,  by  this  means 

*  Your  lady  is  forthcoming  ^  yet  at  London. 

*  This  news,   I  think,  hath  turn'd  your  weapon's 

edge ; 
'  'Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[AJide  to  Gloster. 

'  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my 
heart ! 

*  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquifh'd  all  my  powers  : 

nal  play  the  correfponding  fpeech  ftands  thus ;  and  the  variation 

is  worth  noting : 

"  111  news  for  fome,  my  lord,  and  this  it  is. 

"  That  proud  dame  Elinor,  our  proteftor's  wife, 

"  Hath  plotted  treafons  'gainft  the  king  and  peers, 

"  By  witchcrafts,  forceries,  and  conjurings  : 

"  Who  by  fuch  means  did  ra:fe  a  fpirit  up, 

"  To  tell  her  what  hap  fliould  betide  the  ftate  j 

"^  But  ere  they  had  finifh'd  their  devilifli  drift, 

"  By  York  and  myfelf  they  were  all  furpriz'd, 

"  And  here's  the  anfwer  the  devil  did  make  to  them." 

Ma  LONE. 

*  A  fort        lewdly  Lent,']   Lewdly,  in  this  place,  and  in  fome 
others,  does  not  fignify  wantonly,  but  wickedly.     Steevens. 

The  word  is  fo  ufed  in  old  a6ts  of  parliament.     A  fort  is  a  com- 
pany.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  40Q,  n.  6,     Malone. 

^  Your  lady  is  forthcoming — ]    That  is.   Your  lady  is  in 
cuftody.    Johnson. 
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*  And,  vanquifti'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

*  Or  to  the  meaneft  groom. 

*  K.  Hen.    O  God,    what  mifchiefs   work   the 

wicked  ones ; 

*  Heaping  confufion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  Glofter,  fee  here  the  tainture  of  thy 

neft ; 

*  And,  look,  thyfelf  be  fauitlefs,  thou  wert  bed. 

*  Glo.  Madam,  for  myfelf,^  to  heaven  I  do  ap- 

peal, 

*  How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal : 
'  And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  ftands; 

'  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 

*  Noble  flie  is ;  but  if  fhe  have  forgot 

*  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  fuch 
'  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

'  I  banifh  her,  my  bed,  and  company ; 

*  And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law,  and  fhame, 
'  That  hath  difhonour'd  Glofter's  honeft  name. 

'  K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repofe  us 
here  : 
'  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 

*  To  look  into  this  bulinefs  thoroughly, 

*  And  call  thefe  foul  offenders  to  their  anfwers ; 


♦  Madam,  for  my^felf,  &c.]  Thus  in  the  original  play  : 
"  And  pardon  me,  my  gracious  fovereign;, 
"  For  here  1  fwear  unto  your  majefty, 
*'  That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  thefe  heinous  crimes^ 
"  Which  my  ambitious  wife  hath  falfely  done  : 
"■  And  for  flie  would  betray  her  fovereign  lord, 
"  I  here  renounce  her  from  my  bed  and  board  j 
"  And  leave  her  open  for  the  law  to  judge, 
"  Unlefs  {he  clear  herfelf  of  this  foul  deed." 

Malone. 
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And  poife  the  caufe  in  juftice'  equal  fcales, 
Whole  beam  ftands  Aire,  whofe  rightful  caufe  pre- 
vails.5  \FlouriJlu     Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. 

London.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 
Enter  York,  Salisbury,  an<i  Warwick. 

*  York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Saliibury  and 

Warwick, 

*  Our  limple  fuppcr  ended,  give  me  leave, 
'  In  this  clofe  walk,  to  fatisfy  myfelf, 

'  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

'  Which  is  infallible,^  to  England's  crown. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin :  and  if  thy  claim  be 
good, 
The  Nevils  aie  thy  fubjedts  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus  : — 
'  Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  fr;ven  fons : 
'  The  firft,  Edward  the  Black   Prince,    prince  of 
Wales  ; 

*  The  fecond,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 

^  And  poife  the  caufe  injujtice  equal  fcales, 

Whqfe  beam, ftands  fare,  ivhofe  rightful  caufe  prevails.']  The 
fenfe  will,  I  think,  be  mended  if  we  read  in  the  optative  mood  : 

juftice  equal  fcate, 

JVhnfe  beam  A^ndfure,  whofe  rightful  caz//e  prevail !" 

Johnson. 

*  Which  is  i? fallible,']    I  know  not  well  whether  he  means 
the  opinion  or  the  title  is  infallible,     Johnson. 

Surely  he  means  his  title.    Malone. 
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*  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ;  next  to  whom, 

*  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  : 

*  The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Langley,^  duke  of  York  j 

*  The  fixth,  was  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  duke  of 

Glofter ; 
'  William  of  Windfor  was  the  feventh,  and  lafl:. 

*  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father; 
"  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  fon, 

*  Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd  as 

king; 
'  Till  Henry  Bolnigbroke,  duke  of  Lancafter, 

*  The  eldelt  fon  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

'  Crovvn'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 

*  Seiz'd  on  the  realm ;  depos'd  the  rightful  king; 

*  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  flie 

came, 

*  And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know,^ 
'  Harmlefs  Richard  was  murder'd  traitoroufly. 

*  War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth  ; 

*  Thus  got  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  the  crown. 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 

by  right ; 

*  For  Richard,  the  firft  fon's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  iflue  of  the  next  fon  fhould  have  reign'd. 

*  Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an 

heir. 

^  The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Langley,  ^c.']  The  author  of  the 
original  play  lias  ignorantly  enumerated  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  as  Edward's  fifth  fon  ;  and  reprefented  the  Duke  of 
York  as  Edward's./ecowrf  fon.     Malone. 

*  as  all  you  know,']    In  the  original  play  the  words  are, 

tt  — as  you  both  know."  This  mode  of  phrafeology,  when  the 
fpeaker  addreifes  only  two  perfons,  is  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  la 
King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Ad  III.  fc.  i.  the  King  addreffing  War- 
wick and  Surrey,  fays — 

"  Why  th,en  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords" 

Malone. 
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*  York.  The  third  fon,  duke  of  Clarence,  (from 

whofe  line 

*  I  claim  the  crown,)  had  iflue — ^Philippe,  a  daugh- 

ter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

*  Edmund  had  iflue — Roger,  earl  of  March  : 

*  Roger  had  ifTue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

*  Sal.  This  Edmund,^  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 

broke, 
'  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown  ; 
'  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 

*  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died.* 

*  But,  to  the  reft. 

*  This  Edmund,  &c.]  In  A61 II.  fc.  v.  of  the  laft  play,  York, 
to  whom  this  is  Ipoken,  is  prefent  at  the  death  of  Edmund  Mor- 
timer in  prifon  ;  and  the  reader  will  recolleft  him  to  have  been 
married  to  Owen  Glendower's  daughter,  in  The  Firjt  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.     Ritson. 

^  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died.^  I  have  obferved  in 
a  former  note,  {Fir/i  Part,  Aft  II.  fc.  v.)  that  the  hiftorians  as 
well  as  the  dramatick  poets  have  been  llrangely  miftaken  con- 
cerning this  Edmond  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  fo  far 
from  being  "  kept  in  captivity  till  he  died,"  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  at  liberty  during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Henry  V. 
and  to  have  been  trufted  and  employed  by  him ;  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  ever  was  confined,  as  a  jiate-prifoner,  by  King 
Henry  IV.  Being  only  fix  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1398,  he  was  delivered  by  Henry  in  ward  to  his  fon  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  being  a 
minor  and  related  to  the  family  on  the  tlirone,  both  he  and  his 
brother  Roger  were  under  the  particular  care  of  the  King.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years,  in  1402,  he  headed  a  body  of  Hereford- 
ihire  men  againft  Owen  Glendower ;  and  they  being  routed,  he 
was  taken  prifoner  by  Owen,  and  is  faid  by  Walfingham  to  have 
contrafted  a  marriage  with  Glendower's  daughter,  and  to  have 
been  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury  ;  but  I  believe  the 
ftory  of  his  being  affianced  to  Glendower's  daughter  is  a  miftake, 
and  that  the  hiftorian  has  confounded  Mortimer  with  Lord  Grey 
of  Ruthvin,  who  was  likewife  taken  prifoner  by  Glendower,  and 
actually  did  marry  his  daughter.     Edmond  Mortimer,    Earl  o£ 
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*  York.  His  eldefl:  fifter,  Anne, 

*  My  mother  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 

March  married  Anne  Stafford,  the  daughter  of  Edmond  Earl  of 
Stafford.  If  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  proba- 
bly brought  there  againll  his  will,  to  grace  the  caufe  of  the  rebels. 
The  Percies,  in  the  Manifeflo  which  they  publifhed  a  little  before 
that  battle,  fpeak  of  him,  not  as  a  confederate  of  Owen's,  but 
as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  whom  Owen  had  confined,  and 
whom,  finding  that  the  King  for  political  reafons  would  not 
ranfom  him,  they  at  their  own  charges  had  ranfomed.  "  After 
that  battle,  he  was  certainly  under  the  care  of  the  King,  he  and 
his  brother  in  the  feventh  year  of  that  reign  having  had  annui- 
ties of  two  hundred  pounds  and  one  hundred  marks  allotted  to 
them,  for  their  maintenance  daring  their  minorities. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  faid  refpe6ting  the  trull  re- 
pofed  in  him  during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  I  may 
add,  that  in  the  fixth  year  of  that  King,  this  Earl  of  March  was 
with  the  Earl  of  Salilbury  at  the  liege  of  Frefnes  ;  and  foon  af- 
terwards with  the  King  hirafelf  at  the  (lege  of  Melun.  In  the 
fame  year  he  was  conftituted  Lieutenant  of  Normandy. 
He  attended  Henry  when  he  had  an  interview  with  the  French 
King,  &c.  at  Melun,  to  treat  about  a  marriage  with  Catharine, 
and  he  accompanied  the  Queen  -when  {he  returned  from  France 
in  1422,  with  the  corpfe  of  her  hufband. 

One  of  the  fources  of  the  miflakes  in  our  old  hiflories  con- 
cerning this  Earl,  I  believe,  was  this  :  he  was  probably  con- 
founded with  one  of  his  kinfmen,  a  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who 
was  confined  for  a  long  time  in  the  Tower,  and  at  laft  was  exe- 
cuted in  1424.  That  perlbn,  however,  could  not  have  been  his 
uncle,  (as  has  been  faid  in  a  note  on  the  Firji  Part,  A6t  II.  fc.  v.) 
for  he  iiad  but  one  legitimate  uncle,  and  his  name  was  Edmond. 
The  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  was 
perhaps  coufin  german  to  the  laft  Edmond  Earl  of  March,  the 
illegitimate  Ion  of  his  uncle  Edmond. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  corre6ting  an  inaccuracy  In  the  note 
above  referred  to.  1  have  faid  tliat  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulfler,  in  1360. 
I  have  fince  learned  that  he  was  affianced  to  her  in  his  tender 
years  ;  and  confequently  Lionel,  having  been  born  in  1338, 
might  have  had  his  daughter  Philippa  in  1354.  Philippa,  I  find, 
was  married  in  1370,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  to  Edmond  Morti- 
mer Earl  of  March,  who  was  himfelf  born  in  1351,  Their  fon 
Roger  was  born  in  1371?  and  muft  have  been  married  to  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1388,  or  1389, 
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'Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  who  was 
Ton 

*  To  Edmund  Langley,   Edward  the  third's   fifth 

Ton. 
'  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom  :  (lie  was  heir 
^  To  Roger,  earl  of  March  ;  who  was  the  fon 
^  Of  Edmund  Mortimer ;   who  married  Philippe^) 
'  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  : 
'  So,  if  the  iifue  of  the  elder  fon 
^  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

'  War.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain 
than  this  ? 
'  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
'  The  fourth  fon ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
'^  Till  Lionel's  iffiie  fails,  his  fhould  not  reign : 
'  It  fails  not  yet ;  but  flourifhes  in  thee, 
'  And  in  thy  fons,  fair  flips  of  fuch  a  flock.— ^ 
*^  Then,  father  Salifbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 
'  And,  in  this  private  plot,^  be  we  the  firft, 
'  That  fhall  falute  our  rightful  fovereign 

*  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  fovereign  Richard,  England's 
king  ! 

^  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your 
king 
'  Till  I  be  crown'd  ;  and  that  my  fword  be  fiiain'd 

*  With  heart-blood  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter : 


for  their  daughter  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge^ 
was  born  in  ISSp.  Edroond  Mortimer,  Roger's  eldeft  fon,  (the 
Mortimer  of  Shakfpeare's  King  Henry  IK.  and  the  perfon  who 
has  given  occafion  to  this  tedious  note,)  was  born  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1392  ;  and  confequently  when  he  died  in  his 
caftle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  in  1424-5,  he  was  thirty-two  years 
old.     Malone. 

^  ■       'private  plot,']  Sequeftered  fpot  of  ground.     Malone, 
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*  And  that's  not  fuddenly  to  be  perform'd ; 

*  But  with  advice,  and  lilent  fecrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  thefe  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  infolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerfet's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  fnar'd  the  fhepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey : 

*  'Tis  that  they  feek ;  and  they,  in  feeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophefy. 

*  S^L.  My  lord,  break  we  off;  we  know  your 

mind  at  full. 

*  lVu4R.  My  heart  affures  me,3  that  the  earl  of 

Warwick 
'  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

^  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  affure  myfelf, — 
'  Richard  fhall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 

*  The  greatefl  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[^Exeunt, 

'  My  heart  affures  me,']  Inftead  of  this  couplet,  we  find  in  the 
old  play  no  lefs  than  ten  lines ;  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  that  piece 
to  be  an  imperfeft  tranfcript  of  tliis,  we  mull:  acknowledge  the 
tranfcriber  had  a  good  Jprag  memory,  for  he  remembered  what 
he  never  could  have  either  heard  or  feen,     Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Hall  of  Juftice, 

Trumpets  founded.  Enter  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and 
Salisbury;  the  Duchefs  q/"  Gloster,  Mar- 
gery JouRDAiN,  Southwell,  Hume,  and 
Bolingbroke,  U7ider  guard. 

'  K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,    dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 
Glofter's  wife : 
^  In  fight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
'  Receive  the  fentence  of  the  law,  for  fins 
^  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. — =• 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prifon  back  again  ; 

[To  Jourd.  &c. 

*  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution  : 

*  The  witch  in  Smithfield  fhall  be  burn'd  to  afhes, 

*  And  you  three  fhall  be  ftrangled  on  the  gallows.— 

*  You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  born, 
'  Defpoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 

'  Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  4  done, 

*  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banilhment, 
'  With  fir  John  Stanley,  in  the  ifle  of  Man. 

*  DucH.  Welcome  is  banifliment,  welcome  were 
my  death. 

■*  after  three  days''  open  penance — ]  In  the  original  play 

the  King  particularly  (pecifies  the  7node  of  penance :  "  Thou 
Ihalt  two  days  do  penance  barefoot,  in  the  ftreets,  with  a  white 
flieet,"  &rc.     Malone. 
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*  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  feefl:,  hath  judged 

thee; 

*  I  cannot  juftify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

[Exeunt  the  Duchefs,  and  the  other  Prifoners^ 
guarded. 
'  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
'  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  difhonour  in  thine  age 
'  Will  bring  thy  head  with  forrow  to  the  ground  ! — 
'  I  befeech  your  majefty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

*  Sorrow  would  folace,  and  mine  age  would  eafe.5 

'  K.  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Glofler :  ere 
thou  go, 

*  Give  up  thy  ftaft';  Henry  will  to  himfelf 
^  Protc6lor  be :  and  God  Ihall  be  my  hope, 

*  My  ftay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet  ;*^ 

*  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey  ;  no  lefs  belov'd, 
'  Than  when  thou  wert  prote6lor  to  thy  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

^  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm  :' 

*  Give  up  your  flaif,  lir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

'  Sorrow  would  folace,  aiid  mine  age  would  safe.']  That  is. 
Sorrow  would  have,  forrow  requires,  Iblace,  and  age  requires 
cafe.     Johnson. 

^  lanterii  to  my  feet ;]  This  image,  I  think,  is  from  our 

Liturgy  :   " a  lantern  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to  my  paths." 

Steevens. 

'  God  and  hing  Henry  govern  England's  helm  :]  Old  copy — 
realm.     Steevens. 

The  word  realm  at  the  end  of  two  lines  together  is  difplealing  ; 
and  when  it  is  conlidercd  that  much  of  this  fcene  is  written  in 
rhyme,  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  the  author  wrote, 
govern  England's  helm.     Johnson. 

So,  in  a  preceding  fcene  of  this  play  : 

"  And  you  yourfelf  fliali  fteer  the  happy  hehn." 

Steevens. 
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*  Glo.  My  ftaff  ? — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  ftaff : 
'  As  willingly  do  I  the  fame  refign, 

*  As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 
As  others  would  ambitioufly  receive  it. 

'  Farewell,  good  king  :  When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  !      \_Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 

garet queen ; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of   Glofter,    fcarce  him- 

felf, 

*  That   bears   fo   fhrewd  a   maim  ;    two  pulls   at 

once, — 

*  His  lady  banifh'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 

*  This  fiaff  of    honour  raught  :^ — '  There   let  it 

ftand, 
•^  Where  it  beft  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

*  SuF.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs 

his  fprays  ; 

*  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngeft  days.9 

Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation  undoubtedly  fliould  be  received  into 
the  text.     Soj  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  and  you  llander 

"  The  helms  of  theftate."     Malone. 

^  Thisjfaff  of  honour  raught :]  Raught  is  the  ancient  preterite 
of  the  verb  reach,  and  is  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer  ;  as  in  the 
following  inftance  : 

"  He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught." 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  gi,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

Rather  raft,  or  reft,  the  preterite  of  reave ;  unlefs  reached 
were  ever  ufed  with  the  fenfe  of  arracher,  Fr.  that  is,  to  fnatch^ 
take  or  pull  violently  away.  So,  in  Peele's  Arr ay gne merit  of 
Paris,  1584 : 

"  How  Pluto  raught  queene  Ceres  dauglfter  thence." 

IxITSON. 

^  Thus  Eleanors  pride  dies  in  her  youngefi  days.']  This  ex- 
prefTion  has  no  meaning,  if  we  fuppoie  that  the  word  her  refers 
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^  York.  Lords,  let  him  go.^ — Pleafe  it  your  ma- 
jefty, 
'  This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
^  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
'  The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lifts, 

*  So  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  behold  the  fight. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Ay,   good   my  lord  ;    for   purpofely 

therefore 

*  Left  I  the  court,  to  fee  this  quarrel  tried. 

*  K.  Hen.    O'  God's  name,  fee  the  lifts  and  all 

things  fit ; 
'  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

*  York.  I  never  favv  a  fellow  worfe  hefted, - 

*  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

*  The  fervant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 


to  Eleanor,  who  certainly  was  not  a  young  woman.  We  mufl 
therefore  fuppofe  that  the  pronoun  her  refers  to  pride,  and  ftands 
for  Ws  5 — a  licenfe  frequently  pra6tifed  by  Shakfpeare. 

M.  Mason. 

Or  the  meaning  tnay  be,  in  her,  i.  e.  Eleanor's,  youngeft  days 
of  power.  But  the  affertion,  which  ever  way  underftood,  is 
untrue.     Malone. 

SulFolk's  meaning  may  be  : — The  pride  of  Eleanor  dies  lefore 
it  has  reached  viaiurity.  It  is  by  no  means  unnatural  to  fuppofe, 
that  had  the  defigns  of  a  proud  woman  on  a  crown  fucceeded, 
Ihe  might  have  been  prouder  than  fhe  M'as  before,     Steevens. 

^  Lords,  let  him  go.']  i,  e.  Let  him  pafs  out  of  your  thoughts. 
Duke  Humphrey  had  already  left  the  rtage.     Steevens. 

^  — —  worfe  hefled,']  In  a  worfe  plight.     Johnson. 
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Enter,  on  one  Jide,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours, 
drinking  to  himjb  much  that  he  is  drunk  ;  and  he 
enters  bearing  his  ftaff  with  a  fand-bag  fqftened 
to  it  ;3  a  drum  before  him  :  at  the  other  Jide^ 
Peter,  luith  a  drum  and  a.Jimilar  ftaff\  accom- 
panied by  Prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink  to 
you  in  a  cup  of  fack  ;  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you 
fhall  do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of 
charneco.^ 


^  wilh  afand-lagfaftened  to  it;']    As,  according  to  the 

old  laws  of  duels,  knights  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  and 
fword ;  fo  thofe  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  ftaff  or 
battoon,  to  the  farther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed 
hard  with  land.  To  this  cuftom  Hudibras  has  alluded  in  thefe 
humorous  lines  : 

"  Engag'd  with  money-bags,  as  bold 

"  As  men  -with  fand- bags  did  of  old."     Wakburton. 

Mr.  Sympfon,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonfon,  obferves,  that  a 
paffage  in  St.  Chryfoltom  very  clearly  proves  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  pra£lice.     Steevens. 

^  '  a  cup  of  charneco.']     A  common  name  for  a  fort  of 

fweet  wine,  as  appears  from  a  paffage  in  a  pamphlet  intitled  The 
D'lfcovery  of  a  London  Motifier,  called  the  Black  Dog  of  New- 
gate, printed  l6l2  :  "  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleance, 
fome  the  Gafcony,  fome  the  Bourdeaux.  There  wanted  neither 
Iherry,  fack,  nor  charneco,  maligo,  nor  amber-colour'd  Candy, 
nor  liquoriih  ipocras,  brown  beloved  baftard,  fat  Aligant,  or  any 
quick-fpirited  liquor."  And  as  charneca  is,  in  Spanifli,  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree,  I  imagine  the  growth  of  it  was 
in  fome  diftrict  abounding  with  that  tree  ;  or  that  it  had  its  name 
from  a  certain  flavour  refembling  it.     Waeburton. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Wit's  Miferie,  or  the  World's  Man- 
nefs,  printed  in  \5gQ,  it  is  faid,  that  "  the  only  n^edicine  for  the 
fleghraj  is  three  cups  of  charneco,  fafting." 
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3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neighbour :  drink,   and  fear  not  your  man. 

HoR.  Let  it  come,  i'faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all; 
And  a  fig  for  Peter  ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be 
not  afraid, 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  maf- 
ter;  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all  :  *  drink,  and  pray  for  me, 

*  I  pray  you ;    for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  laft 

*  draught  in  this  world. 5* — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I 
die,  I  give  thee  my  apron ;  and,  Will,  thou  fhalt 
have  my  hammer  : — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the 
money  that  I  have. — O  Lord,  blefs  me,  I  pray  God ! 
for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my  maiter,  he  hath 
learnt  fo  much  fence  already. 

Sal.-  Come,    leave  your  drinking,    and  fall    to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forfooth. 

Sal.  Peter  !   what  more  .^ 

Peter.  Thump. 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  wilhoitt  Money  : 
"  Where  no  old  charneco  is,  nor  no  anchovies." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Honeft  IVhore,   l630,  P.  II : 

'■  Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter-fameene, 
a  pottle  of  charneco,  and  a  pottle  of  Ziattlca." 
Again,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  IVtft,  lQ\5  : 

"  Aragoofa,  or  Peter-fee-me,  canary,  or  charneco^ 
Charneco  is   tlie  name  of  a  village  near  Lifbon,  where  this 
wine  was  made.     See  the  European  Magazine,  for  March,  1/94. 

Steevens. 

^  I  have  taketi  7ny  lajl  draught  in  this  world.']  Gay  has  bor- 
rowed this  idea  in  his  What  d'ye  call  it,  where  Peafcod  fays  : 
*■'  Stay  let  me  pledge — 'tis  my  lajl  earthly  liquor.'" 

Peafcod's  fubfequent  bequeft  is  likewife  copied  from  Peter's 
divilion  of  his 'moveables,     Steevens. 
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Sjl.  Thump !  then  fee  thou  thump  thy  mafter 
well. 

HoR.  Mailers,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  inftigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave, 
and  myfelf  an  honeft  man  :  *  and  touching  the 
*  duke  of  York, — will  take  my  death,  I  never  meant 
him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen :  *  And 
therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright 
blow,  asBevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Afcapart.^ 

*  York.  Defpatch : — this  knave's  tongue  begins 
to  double.'' 


*  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  jifcapart.']  I  have 

added  this  from  the  old  quarto.     Warburton. 

■  y^fcapart — the  giant  of  the  ftory — a  name  familiar  to  our  an- 
eeftorSj  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donne  : 

"  Thole  Afcaparts,  men  big  enough  to  throw 
"  Charing-crofs  for  a  bar,"  &c.     Johnson. 

The  figures  of  thefe  combatants  are  ftill  preferved  on  the  gates 
of  Southampton.     Steevens, 

Shakfpeare  not  having  adopted  thefe  words,  according  to  the 
hypothefis  already  Itated,  they  ought  perhaps  not  to  be  here  in- 
troduced. However,  I  am  not  fo  wedded  to  my  own  opinion, 
as  to  oppofe  it  to  fo  many  preceding  editors,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
little  importance.     Malone. 

'  ■  this  knave  s  tongue  begins  to  don  lie.']     So,  in  Holin- 

fhed,  whofe  narrative  Shakfpeare  has  deferted,  by  making  the 
armourer  confefs  treafon  : 

"  In  the  fame  yeare  alfo,  a  certeine  armourer  was  appeached 
of  treafon  by  a  fervant  of  his  owne  For  proofe  whereof  a  daie 
was  giuen  them  to  fight  in  Smithfield,  infomuch  that  in  conflift 
the  faid  armourer  was  ouercome  and  llaiue  ;  but  yet  by  mifgo- 
uerning  of  himfelfe.  For  on  the  morrow,  when  he  lliould  haue 
come  to  the  field  frelh  and  fafting,  his  neighbours  came  to  him, 
and  gaue  him  wine  and  ftrong  drink  in  fuch  excellive  fort,  that 
he  wias  therewith  diftempered,  and  reeled  as  he  went ;  and  fo 
was  flain  without  guilt :  as  for  the  falfe  feruatit,  he  liued  not 
long,"  &c. 

By  fayour  of  Craven  Ord,  Efq.  I  have  nov.-^  before  me  the  ori- 
ginal Exchequer  record  of  expences  attending  this  memorable 
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*  Sound  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

\^Alarum.    They  Jight,  and  Pet ERjirikes  down 
his  Mafter. 

Nor.  Holdj  Peter,  hold  !    I  confefs,   I  confefs 
treafon.  [^Dies, 

*  York.  Take  away  his  weapon  ; — Fellow,  thank 

*  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  mailer's  way. 

'  Peter.  O  God  !   have  I  overcome  mine  ene- 
'  mies  in  this  prcience  ?  O  Peter,  thou  haft  prevailed 

*  in  right ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 

fight ; 

For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt  :^ 


combat.  From  hence  it  appears  that  William  Catour,  the  Ar- 
mourer, was  not  killed  by  liis  opponent  John  Davy,  but  worited, 
and  immediately  afterwards  hanged.  The  following  is  the  laft 
article  in  the  account;  and  was  ftruck  off  by  the  Barons  of  Exche- 
quer, becaufe  it  contained  charges  unauthoriled  by  the  Sheriffs. 

"  Alio  paid  to  officers  for  watchyng  of  ye  ded"^ 
man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  fame  day  and  ye  nyghte 
aftyr  yt  ye  bataill  wzs  doon,  and  for  hors  hyre 
for  ye  officeres  at  ye  execucion  doying,  and  for 
ye  hangman's  labor,  xjs.  vid.  ( 

"  Alfo  paid  for  ye  cloth  yat  lay  upon  ye  ded 
man  in  Smyth  felde,  viijd. 

"  Alfo  paid  for  1  pole  and  nayllis,  and  for 
fettyng  up  of  ye  faid  mannys  hed  on  london 
Brigge,  v.  d." 

l"he  fum  total  of  expence  incurred  on  diis  occa- 
fion  was         -         - £.  10  IS  g 

I  know  not  why  Shakfpeare  has  called  tlie  Armourer  Horner. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  Sheriffs  indeed  was  Home,  as  appears 
from  the  record  before  me,  which  Avill  be  printed  at  full  length 
by  Mr.  Nichols  in  one  of  his  valuable  colledions.     Steevens. 

*  For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt ;]  According  to 
the  ancient  ufage  of  the  duel,  the  vanquillied  perfon  not  only  loft 
his  life  but  his  reputation,  and  his  death  was  always  regarded  as 
a  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt.  We  have  a  remarkable  inftance 
©f  this  in  an  account  of  the  Diiellinn  inter  Dominum  Johannem 
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And  God,  in  juftice,  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrong- 
fully.— 
Come,  felloWj  follow  us  for  thy  reward.     [^Ex'eunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     A  Street. 
Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  in  Tnourning  Cloaks. 

*  Glo.  Thus,  fometimes,  hath  the  brightefl  day 

a  cloud  ; 

*  And,  after  fummer,  evermore  fucceeds 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  :  5" 

*  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  feafons  fleet.' — 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Hannejly,  Militem,  {S*  Rolertum  KatletHon,  Annigerum,  in 
quo  Robertas  fuit  occifui.  From  whence,  lars  the  hiftorian, 
"  magna  fuit  evidentia  quod  militis  caiija  erat  vera,  ex  quo  mors 
alterius  fequehatur ."     A.  Munmuth,  ad  ann.  13S0,  p.  149. 

BoWLE. 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  rjippivg  cold  :'\  So,  ivt 
Sackville's  InduSiion  : 

"  The  wrathful  winter  'proaching  on  apace."     Reed. 

I  would  read — Bare  winter — for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  which 
is  uncommonly  harlh,  if  the  word  barren  be  retained. 

Steevens. 

*  asfeafo7is  fleet.]  To  fleet  is  to  change.     So,  in  Antony 

and  Cleopatra  : 

"  now  the  fleeting  moon 

"  No  planet  is  of  mine."     Steevens. 

Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  Didlionary  fuppofes  to  fleet  (as  here  ufed) 
to  be  the  fame  as  io  flit ;  that  is,  to  be  in  a  flux  or  tranfienl 
ftate^  to  pafs  away.     Malone. 
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SzRr.  Ten,  my  lord.^ 

'  Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 

*  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punifh'd  duchefs  : 
^  Uneath^  may  flie  endure  the  flinty  ftreets, 

^  To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 

Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 

The  abjedl  people,  gazing  on  thy  face, 

With  envious'^  looks  ftill  laughing  at  thy  fhame  ;5 

That  erfl:  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels, 

When  thou  didft  ride  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets. 

*  But,  foft !   I  think,  fhc  comes ;  and  I'll  prepare 

*  My  tear-ftain'd  eyes  to  fee  her  miferies. 

Enter  the  Duchefs  of  Gloster,  in  a  zvhite  Jlieet, 
2vith  papers  pinnd  upon  her  back,  her  feet  hare, 
and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand;  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley, a  Sheriff,  and  Officers. 

Serv.  So  pleafe  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from 
the  fheriflT. 

-  Ten,  my  lord.']  For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  am  -willing  to  fup- 
pofe  this  hemiftich,  as  originally  written,  flood — 
"  'Tis  ten  o'clock,  my  lord.     Stbevens. 

3  Uneath — ]  i.  e.  Scarcely.     Pope. 

So,  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Guy  Earl  of  JFarwick,  bl.  I. 
no  date : 

♦'   Uneathes  we  came  from  him  certain, 
"  That  he  ne  had  us  all  flain." 
Eath  is  the  ancient  word  for  eafe  or  cqfy.     So,  in  Spenfev's 
Fairy  Queen,  B.  IV.  c.  vi : 

"  More  eatk  was  new  impreflion  to  receive." 
Vneath  is  commonly  ufed  by  the  fame  author  for  not  eafily. 

Steevens. 

4  envious — ]    i.  e.  malicious.     Thus  Ophelia  in  Hamlet 

is  faid  to  "  fpurn  envioujly  at  ftraws."     See  note  on  this  pafTage. 

Steevens. 

5  IFith  envious  looks  ftill  laughing  at  thy  Jhame  3]     Still, 
ivhich  is  not  in  the  elder  copies,  was  added  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone, 
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*  Glo.  No,  flir  not,  for  your  lives  ;  let  her  pafs 
by.6 

DucH,    Come  you,    my  lord,    to  fee  my  open 
fhame  ? 
Now  thou  doft  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze  ! 

*  See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

'  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee  1 

*  Ah,  Glofter,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 

*  And,  in  thy  clofet  pent  up,  rue  my  fhame. 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 

DucH.  Ah,  Glofter,  teach  me  to  forget  myfelf : 
For,  whilil  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protestor  of  this  land, 

*  Methinks,  I  fliould  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  {hame,^  with  papers  on  my  back  ; 

*  And  followed  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

*  To  fee  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet^  groans. 
The  ruthlefs  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And,  when  I  fiart,  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advifed  how  I  tread. 

'  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  fhameful  yoke  ? 

*  Trow'it  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world  ; 

*  Or  count  them  happy,  that  enjoy  the  fun  ? 

*  No  ;  dark  fhall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp,  fhall  be  my  hell. 

®  No,  ft'ir  not,  &c.]  In  the  original  piny  thus  : 
"  I  charge  you  for  your  lives,  llir  not  a  foot ; 
*'  Nor  offer  once  to  draw  a  weapon  here, 
*'  But  let  them  do  their  office  as  they  fliould.'" 

Maloxe^ 
'  MaiVd  up  inJJiame,'}  Wrapped  up  j  bundled  up  in  difgrace  ; 
alluding  to  the  Iheet  of  penance.     Johnson. 

®  deep-fei — ]  i.  e.  dtep-f etched.     So,  in  Kir2g  Henry  F: 

"  Whofe  blood  isfet  from  fathers  of  war-proof." 

Steevens. 
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Sometime  Fll  lay,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 
Yet  fo  he  rul'd,  and  fuch  a  prince  he  was, 
As  he  ftood  by,  whilft  I,  his  forlorn  duchefs, 
'  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing-flock. 
To  every  idle  rafcal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blufh  not  at  my  fliame ; 
Nor  ftir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  fare,  it  fhortly  will. 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

*  With  her^  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  falfe  prieft. 
Have  all  lim'd  bufhes  to  betray  thy  wings. 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canfl.,  they'll  tangle  thee  r 
*^  But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  fnar'd, 

*  Nor  never  feek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear ;  thou  aimefi:  all  awry  j 

*  I  muft  offend,  before  I  be  attainted  : 

*  And  had  I  twenty  times  fo  many  foes, 

*  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  All  thefe  could  not  procure  me  any  fcathe,^ 

*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimelefs. 

'  Would'lt  have  me  refcue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 

'  Why,  yet  thy  fcandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 

'  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

'  Thy  greateft  help  is  quiet,^  gentle  Nell : 

'  I  pray  thee,  fort  thy  heart  to  patience  ; 

'  Thefe  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  Avorn. 


^  any  fcathe,]    Scathe  is  harm,  or  raifchief.     Chaucer, 

Spenfer,  and  all  our  ancient  writers,  are  frequent  in  their  ufe  of 
this  word.     Steevens. 

'  Thy  greateft  help  is  quiet,']  The  poet  has  not  endeavoured  io 
raife  much  compaffion  for  the  Duchefs,  who  indeed  futfers  but 
what  (lie  had  deferved.     JoHNSojir. 
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Enter  a  Herald. 


Her.  I  fummon  your  grace  to  his  majefty's  par- 
liament, holden  at  Bury  the  firft  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.  And  my  confent  ne'er  afk'd  herein  before  ! 
This  is  clofe  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  mailer  fheriff, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commillion. 

'  Sher.  An't  pleafe  your  grace,   here  my  com- 
miffion  flays : 
'  And  fir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 

*  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  ifle  of  Alan. 

^  Glo.  Muft  you,  lir  John,  prote6l  my  lady  here  ? 

*  Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  pleafe 

your  grace. 

Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worfe,  in  that  I  pray 
You  ufe  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh-  again  ; 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindnefs,  if 
You  do  it  her.     And  fo,  lir  John,  farewell. 

DucH.  What  gone,    my  lord ;   and  bid  me  not 
farewell  ? 

*  Glo.  Witnefs  my  tears,  I  cannot  ftay  to  fpeak. 

\_Exeunt  Gloster  and  vServants. 

'  DucH.  Art  thou  gone  too  ?    *  All  comfort  go 
with  thee ! 

*  For  none  abides  with  me  :  my  joy  is — death  ; 

*  Death,  at  whofe  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 

*  Becaufe  I  wifii'd  this  world's  eternity. — 

'  Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 

the  world  may  laugh  agahi  3]  That  is.  The  world  may- 


look  again  favourably  upon  me.     Johnson 
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'  I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 

'  Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

*  Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  ifle  of  Man; 

*  There  to  be  ufed  according  to  your  ftate. 

*  DucH.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  re- 

proach : 

*  And  fhall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

*  Stan.  Like  to  a  duchefs,  and  duke  Humphrey's 

lady, 

*  According  to  that  ftate  you  fhall  be  ufed. 

'  DucH.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare ; 
'  Although  thou  haft  been  condu6t  of  my  fhame  I^ 

'  Sher.    It  is  my  office;    and,  madam,  pardon 
me. 

*  DucH.    Ay, '  ay,    farewell ;    thy   office  is   dlf- 

chargVl. — 
'  Come,  Stanley,  fliall  we  go  ? 

'  Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off 
this  Iheet, 
'  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

'  DucH.   My  fhame  will   not  be  (hifted  with  my 
flieet : 

*  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richeft  robes, 

*  And  fhow  itfelf,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go,  lead  the  way  ;  I  long  to  fee  my  prifon.^ 

\JExeunt- 

3  condutl  ofmyJJiame  /]  i.  e.  condu6tor.     So,  in  Romeo 

and  Juliet : 

"  Come,  bitter  conduB,  come,  unfavomy  guide." 
Again  : 

"  And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  condiiSt  now."     Steevens. 


*  /  lo?7g  to  fee  my  prifon.']    This  impatience  of  a  high 

fpirit  is  jQxy  natural.     It  "is  not  fo  dreadful  to  be  imprifonedj  as 


/    /'orktT.  fr. 


i  ^  T  .^  ii  II 1)  le  of  l¥iLWCi-aiE  ST#.iio 

ill.:  N  J!. V   VI  .  PAi<-j-l(';7i . 
V\K>\\v».i\(/'eue,7iaC\i/'>e'c^e//'ei\\.\\Li:  €o^ific/ih/i(ii  +]l€ 
.  /^0  7/.  .'^i.'V^^?  'Ji^a^i^?^.^k.Trn^:>e-^y  Hill . 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  to  the  Parliament,  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk, 
York,  Buckingham,  and  Others. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  mure,5    my  lord  of  Glofter  is  not 
come  : 
'  'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmoft  man, 
'  Whate'er  occalion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  fee  ?  or  will  you  not  ob- 
ferve 
'  The  ftrangenefs  of  his  alter'd  countenance  } 
'  With  what  a  majefty  he  bears  himfelf ; 
'  How  infolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
'  How  proud,  peremptory,^  and  unlike  himfelf? 
'  We  know  the  time,  fince  he  was  mild  and  affa- 
ble ; 
'  And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
'  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
'  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  fubmiflion : 
'  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn. 


it  is  defirable  in  a  ftate  of  difgrace  to  be  fheltered  from  the  fcorn 
of  gazers.     Johnson. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  touches  that  certainly  came  from  the  hand 
of  Shakfpeare ;  for  thefe  words  are  not  in  the  old  play. 

Malone, 
*  1  rrnife,']  i.  e,  I  wonder.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Do  not  mufe  at  me,  my  moft  worthy  friends." 

Steevens, 

"  peremptory ,"]  Old  copy,  redundantly  : 

how  peremptory — .     Steevens, 

Vol.  XIII.  S 
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*  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

*  He  knits  his  brow,  and  fhows  an  angry  eye, 
'  And  palieth  by  with  ftifF  unbowed  knee, 

'  Difdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

*  Small  curs  are  not  regarded,  when  they  grin  ; 
'  But  great  men  tremble,  when  the  lion  roars ; 

*  And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
'  Firfl,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  delcent ; 

'  And  fliould  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 

*  Me  feemeth  ^  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 

'  Refpedling  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 

*  And  his  advantage  following  your  deceafe, — 

'  That  he  fhould  come  about  your  royal  perfon, 
'  Or  be  admitted  to  your  highnefs'  council. 

*  By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts ; 
'  And,  when  he  pleafe  to  make  commotion, 

'  'Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 

*  Now  'tis  the  fpring,  and  weeds  are  fhallow-rooted  ; 
'  Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
'  And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  hufbandry. 

*  The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

'  Made  me  colle6l  '^  thefe  dangers  in  the  duke. 

^  If  it  be  fond,9  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 

'  Which  fear  if  better  reafons  can  fupplant, 

'  I  will  fubfcribe  and  fay — I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

'  My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and  York, — 

'  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 

'  Mc  feemeth  — ]  That  is,  it  feemeth  to  me,  a  word  more 
grammatical  than  methinks,  which  has,  I  know  not  how,  intruded 
into  its  place,     Johnson. 

*  collect — ]  i.  e.  afTemble  by  obfervation,     Steevens. 

^  If  it  he  fond,]  i.  e.  weak,  foolifli.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 
"  "Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokes." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Why  do  fond  men  expofe  themfelves  to  battle  ?" 

Steevens. 
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*  Or  elfe  conclude  my  words  efFe6lual. 

'  SuF,  Well  hath  your  highnefs  feen  into  this 
duke ; 
'  And,  had  I  firll  been  put  to  fpeak  my  mind, 
I  think,  I  fhould  have  told  your  grace's  tale.^ 

*  The  duchels,  by  his  fubornation, 

*  Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilifh  practices : 

*  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  thofe  faults, 

*  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  defcent,^ 

*  (As  next  the  king,  he  was  fucceffive  heir,) 

*  And  fuch  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  inftigate  the  bedlam  brain-lick  duchefs, 

*  By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  fovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 

*  And  in  his  fimple  fliovv  he  harbours  treafon. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  fteal  the  lamb- 
No,  no,  my  fovereign  ;  Glofter  is  a  man 
Unfounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

*  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devife  ftrange  deaths  for  fmall  offences  done  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  prote^torfhip, 

*  Levy  great  fums  of  money  through  the  realm, 

*  For  foldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  fent  it  ? 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

*  Buck.  Tut !  thefe  are  petty  faults  to  faults  un- 

known. 


^  your  graces  tale. "i  Suffolk  nfes  highnefs  and  grace  ■pro- 

mifcuoufly  to  the  Queen.     Majefty  was  not  the  fettled  title  till 
the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft,     Johnson. 

^  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  defcent,']  Thus  the  old  copy. 
The  modern  editors  read — repeating.  Reputing  of  his  high  de- 
fcent, is  valuing  himfef  upon  it.  The  fame  word  occurs  in  the 
.5th  Ad: 

"  And  in  ray  confcience  do  repute  his  graces"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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*  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  fmooth  duke 

Humphrey. 

*  AT.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  The  care  you  have 

of  us, 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

*  Is  worthy  praife :  But  fhall  I  fpeak  my  confcience  ? 

*  Our  kiniman  Glofter  is  as  innocent 

*  From  meaning  treafon  to  our  royal  perfon, 

*  As  is  the  fucking  lamb,  or  harmlefs  dove : 

*  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild  ;  and  too  well  given, 

*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than  this 

fond  affiance  ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd, 

*  For  he's  difpofed  as  the  hateful  raven. 

*  Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  fkin  is  furely  lent  him, 

*  For  he's  inclin'd  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 

*  Who  cannot  fteal  a  fhape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  fhort  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

*  SoM.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  fovereign  ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerfet.     What  news 
from  France  ? 

*  SoM.  That  all  your  interefi:  in  thofe  territories 

*  Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  loft. 

K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerfet  :  But  God's 
will  be  done  ! 

York.  Cold  news  for  me;^  for  I  had  hope  of 
France, 

^  Cold  news  for  me ;  &c.]    Thefe  two  lines  York  had  fpoken 
before  in  the  iiril  A6t  of  this  play.     He  is  now  meditating  on  his 
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As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 

*  Thus  are  my  bloflbms  blafted  in  the  bud, 

*  And  caterpillars  eat  rr^-  leaves  away : 

*  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  4  ere  long, 

*  Or  iell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [j4Jide, 


Enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  All  happinefs  unto  my  lord  the  king  ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  ftaid  fo  long. 

SuF.  Nay,  Glofler,  know,  that  thou  art  come  too 
foon, 
'  Unlefs  thou  wert  more  loval  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  5  thou  fhalt  not  fee  me 
blufh, 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrefl ; 

*  A  heart  unfpotted  is  not  ealily  daunted. 

*  The  pureft  Ipring  is  not  fo  free  from  mud, 

difappointment,  and  comparing  his  former  hopes  with  his  prefent 

lofs.     Steevens. 

*  this  gear  — ]     Gear  was  a  general  word  for  things  or 

matters.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  ftor)'  of  King  Darius,  an  interlude,  1565  : 
"  Wyll  not  yet  this  gere  be  amended, 
"  Nor  your  finful  a&s  corredled  ?"     Steevens. 

*  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  — ]    Yet  was  added  in  the  fecond  folio. 
The  firft  folio  has— Well,  Suffolk,  thou.—    The  defeat  of  the 

metre  (hows  that  the  word  was  omitted,  which  I  have  fupplied 
from  the  old  play.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  reads — 

mil,  Sujolk' s  dnke,  tsfc. 

But  this  is,  perhaps,  too  refpeftful  an  addrefs  from  an  adver- 
fary.  The  reading  of  the  fecond  folio  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
ferable, though  the  authority  on  which  it  is  founded  cannot  be 
afcertained.     Steevens. 
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*  As  I  am  clear  from  treafon  to  my  fovereign : 
Who  can  accufe  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes 
of  France, 
And,  being  prote6lor,  ftaied  the  foldiers'  pay  ; 
By  means  whereof,  his  highnefs  hath  loft  France. 

Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  fo  ?  What  are  they  that 
think  it  ? 

*  I  never  robb'd  the  foldiers  of  their  pay, 

*  Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 

*  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 

'  Ay,  night  by  night,^ — in  ftudying  good  for  Eng- 
land ! 

*  That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrefted  from  the  king, 

*  Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  ufe, 

*  Be  brought  againft  me  at  my  trial  day  ! 

*  No  !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  ftore, 

*  Becaufe  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 

*  Have  I  difpurfed  to  the  garrifons, 

*  And  never  alk'd  for  reftitution. 

*  Car.  It  ferves  you  well,    my  lord,    to  fay  fo 

much. 

*  Glo.  I  fay  no  more  than  truth,   fo  help  me 

God! 

York.  In  your  prote6lorfhip,  you  did  devife 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of. 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was 
prote6tor. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

*  For  I  fhould  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ranfome  for  their  fault. 

*  Unlefs  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
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*  Or  foul   felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  paflen- 

gers, 

*  I  never  gave  them  condign  punifhment : 

*  Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  lin,  I  tortur'd 
'  Above  the  felon,  or  what  trefpafs  elfe. 

*  SuF.  My  lord,  thefe   faults  are  eafy/   quickly 

anfwer'd : 

*  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
'  Whereof  you  cannot  eafily  purge  yourfelf. 

*  I  do  arreft  you  in  his  highnefs'  name  ; 

'  And  lYere  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
'  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Glofter,    'tis  my  fpecial 

hope, 

*  That  you  will  clear  yourfelf  from  all  fufpedls  ;7 
My  confcience  tells  me,  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  thefe  days  are  danger- 
ous ! 

*  Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 

*  And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

*  Foul  fubornation  is  predominant, 

*  And  equity  exil'd  your  highnefs'  land. 

*  — —  thefe  faults  are  eafy,]  Eafy  is  flight,  inconfiderable,  as 
in  other  paffages  of  this  author,     Johnson. 

The  Avord  no  doubt,  means — eafily.     Ritson. 

This  explanation  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one.     Eafy  is  an  ad- 
JciStive  ufed  adverbially.     Steevens. 

'  from  all  fufpeds  ;]    The  folio  reads— ^fufpe?ice.     The 

emendation  was  fuggelted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     The  correfponding 
line  in  the  original  play  ftands  thus  : 

"  Good  uncle,  obey  to  this  arreft  ; 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  thou  flialt  clear  thyfelf." 

Malone. 
So,  in  a  following  fcene  : 

"  If  my  fufpe6i  be  falfcj  forgive  me,  God !" 

Steevens, 
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*  I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 

*  And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  ifland  happy, 
'  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

*  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingnefs  : 

'  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play  ; 
'  For  thoufands  more,  that  yet  fufpedt  no  peril, 

*  Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

'  Beaufort's  red  fparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  ma- 
lice, 
'  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  flormy  hate ; 

*  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
'  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 

'  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 

*  Whofe  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 
'  By  falfe  accufe  ^  doth  level  at  my  life : — 

^  And  you,  my  fovereign  lady,  with  the  reft, 
'  Caufelefs  have  laid  difgraces  on  my  head  ; 

*  And,  with  your  beft  endeavour,  have  ftirr'd  up 

*  My  Hefeft  9  liege  to  be  mine  enemy  : — 

*  Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myfelf  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 

'  I  Ihall  not  want  falfe  witnefs  to  condemn  me, 
'  Nor  ftore  of  treafons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
'  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  affedled, — 
A  ftafF  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

*  Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable : 

*  If  thofe  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  perfon 

*  From  treafon's  fecret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 

*  accufe — ]  i,  e.  accufation.     Steevens. 

'  liefe/i — ]  Is  deareji.     Johnson. 


So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  ii : 

"  Madam,  my  lief, 

"  For  God's  dear  love,"  &c. 
Again,  c.  ii : 

"  Fly,  oh  my /ie/>/?  lord."    Steevens. 

See  p.  187,  II-  5.     Malone. 
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*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  fcope  of  Ipeech, 

*  'Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

SuF.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  ibvereign  lady  here, 
^  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd, 
'  As  if  {be  had  fuborned  fome  to  fwear 
^  Falfe  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  ftate  ? 

'  Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  lofer  leave  to  chide. 

Glo.  Far  truer  fpoke,  than  meant :   I  lofe,  in- 
deed ; — 
'  Befhrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  falfe  ! 

*  And  Avell  fuch  lofers  may  have  leave  to  fpeak. 

Buck.  He'll  wreft  the  fenfe,  and  hold  us  here  all 
day : — 

*  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prifoner. 

'  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him 
fure. 

Glo.  Ah,    thus  king  Henry    throws  away    his 
crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 

*  Thus  is  the  fhepherd  beaten  from  thy  fide, 

'  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  (hall  gnaw  thee  firll:. 
'  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  falfe  !  ^  ah,  that  it  were  ! 

*  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[^Exeunt  Attendants,  tvtth  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wifdoms  feem- 
eth  befl, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourfelf  were  here. 


"^  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  falfe  !  &c.]  The  variation  is  here 
worth  noting.  In  the  original  play,  inftead  of  thefe  two  lines, 
we  have  the  following : 

"  Farewell  my  fovereign  ;  long  may'fl  thou  enjoy 
"  Thy  father's  happy  days,  free  from  annoy  !" 

Malone, 
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Q.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highnefs  leave  the  par- 
liament ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret  ;^   my  heart  is  drowri'd 
with  grief, 

*  Whofe  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 

*  My  body  round  engirt  with  mifeiy ; 

*  For  what's  more  milerable  than  difcontent  ? — 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey  !  in  thy  face  I  fee 

*  The  map  of  honour,^  truth,  and  loyalty ; 

*  And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  falfe,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 

*  What  low'ring  ftar  now  envies  thy  eftate, 

*  That  thefe  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 

*  Do  feek  fubverfion  of  thy  harmlefs  life  ? 

*  Thou  never  didft  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 

*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

*  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  ftrays,"* 


^  yiy,  Margaret ;  &c.]  Of  this  fpeech  the  only  traces  In  the 
quarto  are  the  following  lines.  In  the  King's  fpeech  a  line  feems 
to  he  loft  : 

"  Queen.  What,  will  your  highnefs  leave  the  parliament  ? 

"  King.  Yea,  Margaret  j  my  heart  is  kill'd  with  grief  j 
*    .  *  *  -s-  *  * 

"  Where  I  may  fit,  and  (igh  in  endlefs  moan^ 
"  For  who's  a  traitor,  Glofter  he  is  none." 
If,  therefore,  according  to  the  conjecture  already  fuggefted, 
thefe  plays  were  originally  the  compofition  of  another  autlior, 
the  fpeech  before  us  belongs  to  Shakfpeare.  It  is  obfervable  that 
one  of  the  expreiiions  in  it  is  found  in  his  Richard  II.  and  in  The 
Rape  of  Lucrecc  ;  and  in  perufing  the  fubfequent  lines  one  can- 
not help  recollecting  the  trade  which  his  father  has  by  fome  been 
fuppofed  to  have  followed.     M alone. 

^   The  map  of  honour,']    In  King  Richard  II.  if  I  remember 
right,  we  have  the  fame  words.     Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
"  Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death." 

Malone. 
*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  hinds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  itjirays,]  But  how 
can  It  fray  when  it  is  bound  9  I'he  poet  certainly  intended  when 
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*  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  flaughter-houfe ; 

*  Even  lb,  remorfelefs,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

*  Looking  the  way  her  harmlefs  young  one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  lofs ; 

*  Even  fo  myfelf  bewails  good  Glofter's  cafe, 

*  With  fad  unhelpful  tears  ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes. 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

'  His  fortuiies  I  will  weep ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 
'  Say — JVhos  a  traitor,  Glofter  he  is  none.     [_Exit. 
*  Q.  Mar.  Free  lords,5  cold  fnow  melts  with  the 
fun's  hot  beams. 


Itjirives)  i.  e.  when  it  ftruggles  to  get  loofe.  And  fo  he  elfe- 
where  employs  this  word.     Thirlby. 

This  emendation  is  admitted  by  the  fucceeding  editors,  and  I 
had  once  put  it  in  the  text.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  tliis  paflage,  as  in  many,  there  is  a  confulion  of  ideas, 
and  that  the  poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  carrying  a 
calf  bound,  and  a  butcher  driving  a  calf  to  the  llaughter,  and 
beating  him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path.  Part  of  the  Une  was 
fuggefted  by  one  image,  and  partly  by  another,  fo  Xh?i\.Jlrivc  is 
the  beft  word,  hvXJtray  is  the  right.     Johnson, 

There  needs  no  alteration.  It  is  common  for  butchers  to  tie  a 
rope  or  halter  about  the  neck  of  a  calf  when  they  take  it  away 
from  the  breeder's  farm,  and  to  beat  it  gently  if  it  attempts  to 
ftray  from  the  dire6t  road.  The  Duke  of  Gloller  is  borne  away 
like  the  calf,  that  is,  he  is  taken  away  upon  his  feet  5  but  he  is 
not  carried  away  as  a  burthen  on  horfeback,  or  upon  men's 
fhoulders,  or  in  their  hands.     Tollet. 

5  Free  lords,  &c.]  By  this  ihe  means  (as  may  be  feen  by  the 
fequel)  you,  who  are  not  bound  up  to  fuch  precife  regards  of  re- 
ligion as  is  the  King  ;  but  are  men  of  the  world,  and  know  how 
to  live.     Warburton. 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night  : 

"  And  the/?-ee  maids  that  weave"  &c. 
Again,  in  Milton  : 

"  thou  goddefs  fair  and  free, 

*'  In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrofyne."     Steevens. 
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*  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolifh  pity  :  and  Glofter's  fhow 

*  Beguiles  him^  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

*  With  forrow  fnares  relenting  paflengers; 

*  Or  as  the  fnake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank/ 

*  With  fhining  checker'd  flough,  doth  fling  a  child, 

*  That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 

*  Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wile  than  I, 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 

*  This  Glofter  fliould  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 

*  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Cjr.  That  he  fhould  die,  is  worthy  policy ; 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death  : 

*  'Tis  meet,  he  be  condemn'd  by  courfe  of  law. 

*  SuF.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy : 

*  The  king  will  labour  flill  to  fave  his  life, 

*  The  commons  haply  rife  to  fave  his  life; 

*  And  yet  vifQ  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  miftruft,  that  fhows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have 

him  die. 

*  SuF.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  fo  fain  as  I. 

*  York.  'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reafon  for  his 

death. 7 — 

^  —in  ajloiverwg  lank,']  i.  e.  in  the  flowers  growing  on  a 
bank.  Some  of  the  modern  editions  read  unneceSarily — on  a 
flowering  bank.     Malone. 

'  'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reafon  for  his  death.']  Why  York 
had  more  reafon  than  the  reft  for  defiring  Humphrey's  death,  is 
not  very  clear ;  he  had  only  decided  the  deliberation  about  the 
regency  of  Fi'ance  in  favour  of  Somerfet.     Johnson. 

York  had  more  reafon,  becaufe  Duke  Humphrey  flood  be- 
tween him  and  the  crown,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  as 
the  termination  of  his  ambitious  views.     So,  A6t  III.  fc.  v  : 
"  For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  fliall  be, 
"  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me."     Steevens. 
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*  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suf- 

folk,— 

*  Say  as  you  think,  and  fpeak  it  from  your  fouls, — - 

*  Wer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  fet 

*  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protec- 

tor ? 

Q.  Mjr.  So  the  poor  chicken  fhould  be  fure  of 
death. 

'  SuF,  Madam,  'tis  true :  And  wer't  not  madneis 
then, 
•^  To  make  the  fox  llirveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

*  Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer, 

'  His  guilt  Ihould  be  but  idly  pofted  over, 

*  Becaufe  his  purpofe  is  not  executed. 

*  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

'  By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

*  Before  his  chaps  be  ftain'd  with  crimfon  blood ; 

*  As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reafons,  to  my  liege.* 


See  Sir  John  Fenn's  Obfervations  on  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's 
death,  in  the  coUeftion  of  The  Pa/ion  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  48. 

HE^fLEy. 

®  Av  ;   let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  thejioch. 
Before  his  chaps  hejiaind  with  crinifon  blood ; 
As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reafons,  to  my  liege.']  The  mean- 
ing of  the  fpeaker  is  not  hard  to  be  difcovered,  but  his  expreflion 
is  very  much  perplexed.     He  means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfully 
killed,  as  being  known  to  be  by  nature  an  enemy  to  flieep,  even 
before  he  has  aftually  killed  them  ;  fo  Humphrey  may  be  pro- 
perly deftroyed,  as  being  prov'd  by  arguments  to  be  the  King's 
enemy,  before  he  has  committed  any  aftual  crime. 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  read  treafnts  for  reafons,  but  tlie 
drift  of  the  argument  is  to  fliow  that  ther  ?  may  be  reafon  to  kill 
him  before  any  treafon  has  broken  out.     Johnson. 

This  pafTage,  as  Johnfon  juftly  obferves,  is  perplexed,  but  the 
perplexity  arifes  from  an  error  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  which 
it  may  be  by  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter.     What  is  it  that 
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'  And  do  not  ftand  on  quillets,  how  to  flay  him : 

*  Be  it  by  gins,  by  fnares,  by  fubtilty, 

'  Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 
'  So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

*  Which  mates  him  fii-ft,  that  firft  intends  deceit.^ 


Humphrey  proved  by  reafonsto  the  King  ?— This  line^  as  it  Hands, 
h  abfolutely  nonfenfe  : — But  if  we  read  Humphrey'^,  inftead  of 
Humphre!/,  and  reafo?/  inftead  of  reafon*,  the  letter  *  having  been 
transferred  through  inadvertency  from  one  word  to  the  other, 
the  meaning  of  Suffolk  will  be  clearly  expreffed  ;  and  if  we  en- 
clofe  alfo  the  third  line  in  a  parenthefis,  the  paffage  will  fcarcely 
require  either  explanation  or  comment : 

No  i  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  Jot, 
By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the, flock, 
{Before  his  chaps  hejlaind  with  crimfon  Hood) 
Js  Humphrey'^  prov'd  by  reqfon  to  my  liege. 
Suffolk's  argument  is  this : — As  Humphrey  is  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  it  is  as  imprudent  to  make  him  proteftor  to  the  King, 
as  it  would  be  to  make  the  fox  furveyor  of  the  fold  ;  and  as  we 
kill  a  fox  before  he  has  aftually  worried  any  of  the  Iheep,  be- 
caufe  we  know  that  by  nature  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  flock,  fo  we 
fliould  get  rid  of  Humphrey,  becaufe  we  know  that  he  muft  be 
by  rcaj'un  an  enemy  to  the  King.     M.  Masox. 

As  leems  to  be  here  ufed  for  like.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  with 
fome  probability.  As  Humphrey'i-  prov'd,  &c.     In  the  original 
play,  inftead  of  thele  lines,  we  have  the  following  fpeech  : 
"  Siif.  And  fo  think  I,  madam  ;  for  as  you  know, 
"  If  our  king  Henry  had  fhook  hands  with  death, 
"  Duke  Humphrey  then  would  look  to  be  our  king. 
"  And  it  may  be,  by  policy  he  works, 
"■  To  bring  to  pafs  the  thing  which  now  we  doubt. 
"  The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  fteal  the  lamb  : 
"  But  if  we  take  him  ere  he  doth  the  deed, 
"■  We  fhould  not  queflion  if  that  he  Ihould  live. 
"  No,  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
"  Left  that  in  hving  he  offend  us  more."     Malone. 

^  for  that  is  good  deceit 

Which  mates  him  firft,  that  firft  intends  deceit.']  Mateshim 
means — that  firft  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.  To  ?nate  is  a  term 
in  chefs,  ufed  when  the  King  is  flopped  from  moving,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  game.     Percy. 

Mates  him,  means  co?ifounds  him ;  from  amatir  or  mater,  Fr» 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Thrice-noble  Suffolk,   'tis  refolutely 

fpoke. 

*  SvF.  Not  refolute,  except  fo  much  were  done ; 

*  For  things  are  often  fpoke,  and  feldom  meant : 

*  But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
^  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

*  And  to  preferve  my  fovereign  from  his  foe, — 

*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  prieft.^ 

*  Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 

Suffolk, 

*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  prieft  : 

*  Say,  you  confent,  and  cenfure  well  the  deed,^ 

*  And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  tender  fo  the  fafety  of  my  liege. 

*  SvF.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  do- 

ing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  fo  fay  I. 

*  York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  3  have  fpoke  it, 

*  It  Ikills  not  4  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 


To  mate  is  no  term  in  chefs.     Check  mate,  the  term  alluded  to, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Vex^ian  Jchah  mat ;  tlie  king  is  killed. 

B.1TS0N. 
To  mate,  I  believe,  means  here  as  in  many  other  places  in  our 
author's  plays,  to  confound  or  deftroy  ;  from  matar.  Span,  to  kill. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  258,  n.  5.     Malone, 

^  1  will  le  his  priefi.']  I  will  be  the  attendant  on  his  laft 

fcene  5  I  will  be  the  lalt  man  whom  he  will  fee.     Johnson. 

* and  cenfure  well  the  deed,']  That  is,  approve  tlie  deed, 

judge  the  deed  good.     Johnson. 

^  we  three — ]  Surely  the  word  three  fhould  be  omitted. 

The  verfe  is  complete  without  it : 
And Jb  Jay  I. 

And  I :   aiid  now  we  have  fpoke  it — . 
But  the  metre  of  thefe  plays  fcarce  deferves  the  reformation 
which  it  too  frequently  requires.     Steevens. 

*  Itjkills  ?iot — ]  It  is  of  no  importance.     Johnson. 
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Enter  a  Meflenger. 

'  Mess.  Great  lords,s   from  Ireland  am  I  come 
amain, 
'  To  fignify — that  rebels  there  are  up, 
'  And  put  the  Englilhmen  unto  the  fword  : 

*  Send  fuccours,  lords,  and  ftop  the  rage  betime, 

*  Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 

*  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

*  Car.  a  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient 

ftop  6 
'  What  counfel  give  you  in  this  weighty  caufe  ? 

'  York.  That  Somerfet  be  fent  as  regent  thither : 

*  'Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed ; 

'  Witnefs  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

*  SoM.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 


So,  in  Sir  T.  More's  Utopia,  tranflated  by  R.  Robinfon,  1^24  : 
"  1  will  defcribe  to  you  one  or  other  of  them,  for  it  Jkilleth  not 

greatly  which."     Malone. 

^  Great  lords,  &c,]     I  {hall  fubjoin  this  fpeech  as  it  ftands  in 
the  quarto  : 

"  Madam,  I  bring  you  news  from  Ireland, 
"  The  wild  Onele,  my  lord,  is  up  in  arms, 
"  With  troops  of  Irifh  kernes,  that  uncontroU'd 
"  Doth  plant  themfelves  within  the  Englifli  pale, 
"  And  burn  and  Ipoil  the  country  as  they  go." 
Surely  here  is  not  an  imperfeft  exhibition  of  tlie  lines  in  the 
folio,  haftily  taken  down  in  the  theatre  by  the  ear  or  in  Ihort-hand, 
as  I  once  concurred  with  others  in  thinking  to  be  the  cafe.     We 
have  here  an  original  and  diftinft  draught ;  fo  that  we  muft  be 
obliged  to  maintain  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  two  plays  on  the  prefent 
fubjeft,  a  hafty  Iketch,  and  a  more  finifhed  performance  ;  or  elfe 
muft  acknowledge,  that  he  formed  the  piece  before  us  on  a  foun- 
dation laid  by  another  writer.     Malone. 

^  expedienty?o/)  /]  i.  e,  expeditious.     So,  in  King  John  r 

"  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town,"     Steev£NS= 
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*  Had  been  the  regent  there  inftead  of  me, 

'  He  never  would  have  ftaid  in  France  fo  long. 

'  York.  No,  not  to  lofe  it  all,  as  thou  haft  done : 
'  I  rather  would  have  loft  my  life  betimes, 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  difhonour  home, 

*  By  ftaying  there  fo  long,  till  all  were  loft. 

*  Show  me  one  fear  chara6ter'd  on  thy  fkin : 

*  Men's  flefh  preferv'd  fo  whole^  do  feldom  win. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  fpark  will  prove  a  ra- 

ging fire, 

*  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  : — 

*  No  more,  good  York  ; — fweet  Somerfet,  be  ftill ; — 

*  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadft  thou  been  regent  there, 

*  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worfe  than  his. 

York,  What,  worfe  than  naught  ?  nay,  then  a 
fhame  take  all  ! 

'  SoM.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wifheft 
fhame  ! 

*  Cjr.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune 

is. 

*  The  uncivil  Kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 

'  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englifhmen : 
'  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
'  Colle<ited  choicely,  from  each  county  fome, 
'  And  try  your  hap  againft  the  Irifhmen  ? 

*  York.  I  will,  my  lord,  fo  pleafe  his  majefty. 

*  SuF.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  confent ; 

*  And,  what  we  do  eftablifh,  he  confirms  : 

*  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  tafk  in  hand. 

'  York.  I  am  content :  Provide  me  foldiers,  lords, 
'  Whiles  I  take  order  fgr  mine  own  affairs. 
Vol.  XIII.  T 
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'  SuF.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  fee  per- 
form'd.^ 
'  But  now  return  we  to  the  falfe  duke  Humphrey. 

*  Car.  No  more  of  him ;    for  I  will  deal  with 

him, 
-  That,  henceforth,  he  fhall  trouble  us  no  more. 

*  And  fo  break  off;  the  day  is  almofl  fpent  : 

'  Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  muft  talk  of  that  event. 

*  York.    My  lord  of  Suffolk,    within  fourteen 

days, 

*  At  Brillol  I  expedl  my  foldiers  ; 

•'  For  there  I'll  fhip  them  all  for  Ireland. 

•SuF.  ril  fee  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[^Exeujit  all  but  York, 

*  York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  fteel  thy  fearful 

thoughts, 

*  And  change  mifdoubt  to  refolution : 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'ft  to  be ;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Refign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying : 

*  Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

*  Fafter  than  fpring-time  fliov/ers,  comes  thought 

on  thought ; 

^  that  I  will  fee  performed.']     In  the  old  play  this  office 

is  given  to  Buckingham  : 

"   Queen.  ——  my  lord  of  Buckingham, 
"  Let  it  be  your  charge  to  mufter  up  fuch  foldiers, 
"  As  Ihall  fuffice  him  in  thefe  needful  wars. 

"  Buck.  Madam,  I  will ;  and  levy  fuch  a  band 
"  As  foon  fliall  overcome  thofe  Irilh  rebels  : 
"  But  York,  where  fliall  thofe  foldiers  ftay  for  thee  ? 
"   York.  At  Briftol  I'll  expeft  them  ten  days  hence. 
"  Buck.  Then  thitlier  Ihall  they  come,  and  fo  farewell." 

[Exit  Buck. 
Here  again  we  have  a  very  remarkable  variation.      Malone. 
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*  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

*  My  brain,  more  bufy  than  the  labouring  fpider, 

*  Weaves  tedious  fnares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

*  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politickly  done, 

*  To  fend  me  packing  with  an  hoft  of  men : 

*  I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  ftarved  fnake, 

*  Who,  cherifh'd  in  your  breafts,  will  fling  your 

hearts. 
*Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 

*  I  take  it  kindly  ;  yet,  be  well  alTur'd 

*  You  put  fharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

*  Whiles  1  in  Ireland  nourifli  a  mighty  band, 

*  I  will  rtir  up  in  England  fome  black  ftorm, 

*  Shall  blow  ten    thoufand    fouls   to   heaven,    or 

hell: 

*  And  this  fell  tempeft  fhall  not  ceafe  to  rage 

*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,* 

*  Like  to  the  glorious  fun's  tranfparent  beams, 

*  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.^ 
'  And,  for  a  minifter  of  my  intent, 

*  I  have  feduc'd  a  head-ftrong  Kentifhman, 
^  John  Cade  of  Afhford, 

*  To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
'  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Ireland  have  I  feen  this  ftubborn  Cade 


*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,']  So,  in  Maclelh  : 
"  All  that  impedes  thee  from  tlie  golden  round, 
"  Which  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  doth  feem 
"  To  have  thee  crown  d  withal! ." 
Againj  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

"  a  fleep 

"  That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 
"  So  many  Englifti  kings."     Malone. 

^  mad'hred  flaw,]  Flaw  is  a  fudden  violent  guft  of  wind. 

Johnson. 

T2 
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*  Oppofe  himfelf  againft  a  troop  of  Kernes  ;^ 

*  And  fought  fo  long/    till  that  his  thighs  with 

darts 

*  Were  ahmofl  hke  a  fharp-quill'd  porcupine : 

*  And,  in  the  end  being  refcu'd,  I  have  feen  him 

*  Caper  upright  hke  a  wild  Morifco,^ 

*  Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

'  a  troop  of  Kernes  J ]  Kernes  were  light-armed  Irilh 

foot-foldiers.     Steevens. 

^  And  foughtyo  long,']  Read — Andjighi  fo  long.     Ritson. 

^  a  wild  Morifco,]     A  Moor  in  a  military  dance,   now 

called  Morris,  that  is,  a  Moorifli  dance.     Johnson. 

In  All-ion's  Triumph,  a  Mafque,  l631,  the  feventh  entry  con- 
fifts  of  mirnicks  or  Morifcos. 

Again,  in  Marfton's  IVhat  you  will,  lQ07  : 
"  Your  wit  fkips  a  Morifco." 

The  Morris-dance  was  the  Tripudium  Maiiritanicum,  a  kind 

of  hornpipe.     Junius  defcribes  it  thus  :  " faciem  plerumque 

inficiunt  fuligine,  et  peregrinum  veftium  cultum  aflumunt,  qui 
ludicris  talibus  indulgent,  ut  Mauri  eife  videantur,  aut  e  longius 
remota  patria  credantur  advolaffe,  atque  infolens  recrcationis 
genus  advexilfe." 

In  the  churchwardens'  accompts  of  the  parifli  of  St.  Helen's 
in  Abington,  Berkfhire,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Maiy,  to  the  thirty-fourth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Morrice 
bells  are  mentioned.  Anno  1500,  the  third  of  Elizabeth, — "  For 
two  doflin  of  Morres  bells."  As  thefe  appear  to  have  been  pur- 
chafed  by  the  community,  we  may  fuppofe  this  diverfion  was 
conllantly  praitifed  at  their  public  feftivals.  See  the  plate  of 
Morris-dancers  at  the  end  of  The  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  IF, 
with  Mr.  Toilet's  remarks  annexed  to  it.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  The  Sad  Shepherd,  8vo.  17S3,  p.  255,  mentions 
feeing  a  company  of  morrice-dancers  from  Abington,  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  fo  late  as  the  fummer  of  1783.  They  appeared  to  be 
making  a  kind  of  annual  circuit.     Reed. 

Morrice- dancing,  with  bells  on  the  legs,  is  common  at  this  day 
in  Oxfordfliire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  on  May-day,  Holy- 
Thurfday,  and  Whitfun-ales,  attended  by  the  fool,  or,  as  he 
h  generally  called,  the  'Squire,  and  alfo  a  lord  and  lady  ;  the 
latter  moft  probably  the  Maid  Marian  mentioned  in  Mr.  Toilet's 
note :  "  nor  is  the  hobby-horfe  forgot."     Harris. 
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*  Full  often,  like  a  fhag-hair'd  crafty  Kerne/ 
^  Hath  he  converfed  with  the  enemy  ; 

*  And  undifcover'd  come  to  me  again, 

^  And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

*  This  devil  here  fhall  be  my  fubftitute  ; 

*  For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  face,  in  gait,  in  fpeech,  he  doth  refemble : 

*  By  this  I  fhall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

*  How  they  affe6t  the  houfe  and  claim  of  York. 
'  Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured ; 

*  I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  infli6l  upon  him, 

'  Will  make  him  fay — I  mov'd  him  to  thofe  arms. 
'  Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

*  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  ftrength, 
'  And  reap  the  harvefi:  which  that  rafcal  Ibw'd : 

^  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  fhall  be, 

*  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.5      \_Exit, 


*  Ziie  a  ihag-hair'd  crafty  Kerne,']    See  Vol.  X.  p.  22/^ 

n.  8j  and  p.  16,  n,3.     Malone. 

^  For,  Huviphrey  being  dead,  &c.]     Inftead  of  this  couplet 
we  find  in  the  old  play  thefe  lines  : 

"  And  then  Duke  Humphrey,  he  well  made  away, 
"  None  then  can  Hop  the  light  to  England's  crown, 
"  But  York  can  tame,  and  headlong  pull  them  down." 

Malohx. 
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SCENE  IV 

Bury.  jI  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  hajiily. 

1  MuR.    Run  to  my  lord  of   Suffolk ;    let  him 
know, 

*  We  have  delpatch'd  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

*  2  MuR.    O,  that  it  were  to  do  ! — What  have 

we  done  ? 
^  Didft  ever  hear  a  man  fo  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

*  1  MuR.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

*  SuF.  Now,  firs,  have  you 

*  Defpatch'd  this  thing  ? 

*  1  MvR.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

*  Scene  11.1  l^is  fcene,  and  the  direftions  concerning  it 
ftand  thus  in  the  quarto  edition  : 

Then  the  curtaines  lei?2gdrawnc,  Duke  Humphrey  is  difcovered 
in  his  bed,  and  two  men  lying  on  his  hrejl,  andfmothering  him 
in  his  led.     And  then  enter  the  Dzihe  of  Suffolhe  to  them. 

"  Suff.  How  now,  firs  !  what,  have  you  difpatcht  him  ? 
"  One.  I,  my  lord  ;  he's  dead,  I  warrant  you. 
*'  Suff'.  Then  fee  the  cloathes,  laid  Imoothe  about  him 
iftill, 
•'  That  when  the  king  comes,  he  may  perceive 
"  No  other,  but  that  he  dide  of  his  owne  accord. 
2.  "  All  things  is  handfome  now,  my  lord. 
"  SuJ}'.  Then  draw  the  curtaines  againe,  and  get  you 
gon, 
^'  And  you  fhall  have  your  firme  reward  anon." 

[Exit  Murtherers.     St£ evens. 
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^  SuF.  Why,  that's  well  faid.     Go,  get  you  to 
my  houfe  ; 

*  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

*  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand  : — 

*  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 

*  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

'  1  MuR.  'Tis,  my  good  lord. 
,     '  SuF.  Away,  be  gone  !  \^Eoceunt  Murderers. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lords,  and  Others. 

'  K.  Hen.    Go,    call  our  uncle  to  our  prefence 
ftraight : 
'  Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 

*  If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  publilhed. 

'  SuF.  I'll  call  him  prefently,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exit. 

'  K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ; — And,  I  pray 
you  all, 
^  Proceed  no  ftraiter  'gainft  our  uncle  Glofter, 
'  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  efteem, 
'  He  be  approv'd  in  pra6tice  culpable. 

*  Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  fhould  pre- 

vail, 

*  That  faultlefs  may  condemn  a  nobleman  ! 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  fufpicion  ! 

*  K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  thefe  words 

content  me  much.'' — 


'  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  &c,]  In  former  editions  : 
/  thank  thee,  Nell,  thefe  words  content  me  much. 

This  is  King  Henry's  reply  to  his  wife  Margaret.  There  can 
be  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  forget  his  own  wife's  name,  and 
call  her  Nell  inftead  of  Margaret.     As  the  change  of  a  fmgle 
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Re-enter  Suffolk. 

*  How  now  ?  why  look'ft  thou  pale  ?  why  trembleft 

thou  ? 

*  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 

SuF.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord  ;  Glofter  is  dead. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend  ! 

*  Car.  God's  fecret  judgment : — I  did  dream  to- 

night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  fpeak  a  word. 

\The  Kingfivoons. 

'  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords  ! 
the  king  is  dead. 


letter  fets  all  right,  I  am  willing  to  luppofe  it  came  from  his  pen 
thus  : 

/  thank  thee.     Well,  thefe  words  content  me  much. 

Theobald. 
It  has  been  obferved  by  two  or  three  commentators,  that  it  is 
no  way  extraordinary  the  King  jQiould  forget  his  wife's  name,  as 
it  appears  in'  no  lefs  than  three  places  that  llie  forgets  it  herfelf, 
calling  herfelf  Eleanor.  It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that,  if  any  con- 
traSion  of  the  real  name  is  ufed,  it  fliould  be  Meg.  All  this  is 
very  true  ;  but  as  an  alteration  muft  be  made,  Theobald's  is  juft 
as  good,  and  as  probable,  as  any  other.  I  have  therefore  retained 
it,  and  wifh  it  could  have  been  done  with  propriety  without  a 
note.     Reed. 

ThOTigh  the  King  could  not  well  forget  his  wife's  name,  either 
Shakfpeare  or  the  tranfcriber  might.  That  Nell'is  not  a  miftake 
of  the  prefs  for  Well,  is  clear  from  a  fubfequent  fpeech  of  the 
Queen  s  in  this  fcene,  where  Eleanor,  the  name  of  the  Duchefs 
of  Glofter,  is  again  three  times  printed  inftead  of  Margaret.  No 
reafon  can  be  aliigned  why  the  proper  corre6tion  fliould  be  made 
in  all  thofe  places,  and  not  here.     Malone. 

I  have  admitted  Mr.  Malone's  corredtion  ;  and  yet  muft  re- 
mark, that  while  it  is  favourable  to  lenfe  it  is  injurious  to  metre. 

Steevens. 
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*  SoM.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the  nofe.^ 

*  Q.  Mar.    Run,  go,  help,    help  ! — O,   Henry, 

ope  thine  eyes  ! 

*  SuF.  He  doth  revive  again  ; — Madam,  be  pa- 

tient. 

"*  K.  Hen,  O  heavenly  God  ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  Hovi^  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

SuF.  Comfort,    my  fovereign  !  gracious  Henry, 
comfort ! 

K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort 
me  ? 
Came  he  right  now  9  to  fing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whofe  difmal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

*  By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breall, 

'  Can  chafe  away  the  hrft-conceived  Ibund  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poifon  with  fuch  fugar'd  words. 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  ;  forbear,  I  fay ; 

*  Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  ferpent's  fting. 
Thou  baleful  meflenger,  out  of  my  light ! 

'  Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 

*  Sits  in  grim  majefty,  to  fright  the  world. 

'  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding: — 

'  Yet  do  not  go  away ; — Come,  balililk, 

'  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  light  :* 

*  Som.  Rear  up  his  body,  ivring  him  ly  the  nofe.']  As  nothing 
farther  is  fpoken  either  by  Somerfet  or  tlie  €ardinal,  or  by  any 
one  elfe  to  fliow  that  they  continue  in  the  prelence,  it  is  to  be 
prefumed  that  they  take  advantage  of  the  confufion  occafioned 
by  the  King's  fwooning,  and  flip  out  unperceived.  The  next 
news  we  hear  of  the  Cardinal,  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

RiTSON', 

'  right  now — ]  Juft  now,  even  now.     Johnson. 

*  Come,   haJiUJk, 

And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thyjight ;]  So,  in  Allion's 
England,  B.  I.  c.  iii : 
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*  For  in  the  fhade  of  death  I  (hall  find  joy  ; 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloller's  dead. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk 
thus  ? 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  moil  chriftian-like,  laments  his  death  : 

*  And  for  myfelf, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

*  Or  blood-confuming  fighs  recall  his  life, 

*  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  lick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrofe,  with  blood-drinking  fighs,- 

*  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

'  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 

*  For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 
'  It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away  : 

*  So  fliall  my  name  with  flander's  tongue  be  wound- 

ed, 

*  And  princes'  courts  be  filFd  with  my  reproach. 

*  This  get  I  by  his  death  :  Ah  me,  unhappy  ! 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  ! 

'  K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Glofler,  wretched 

man ! 
Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,^  morewretched  than  he  is. 

'■'■  As  ^fculap  an  herdfman  did  efpie, 

*'  That  did  with  eafy  fight  enforce  a  bnjilijk  to  flye, 
"  Albeit  naturally  that  beaft  doth  murther  with  the  eye.** 

Reed. 
So,  Mantuanus,  a  writer  very  popular  at  this  time  : 
"  Natus  in  ardentis  Libya;  bafilifcus  arena, 
"  Vulnerat  afpedtu,  luminibufque  nocet,"     Malone. 

*  blood-drinking  fghs;\    So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this 

Piay,  A6t  IV,  fc,  iv  : 

"  And  flop  the  rifing  of  llood-fucling  fighs." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  Rovieo  and  Juliet : 

"  dry  forrow  drinks  our  blood,"     Malone. 

^  Be  u'oefor  me,']  That  is.  Let  not  woe  be  to  thee  for  Glolter, 
but  for  me,     Johnson. 
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What,  doft  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face } 

I  am  no  loathfome  leper,  look  on  me. 

^  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf  ?4 

*  Be  poifonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

*  Is  all  thy  comfort  fhut  in  Glofter's  tomb  ? 

^'  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 

*  Ere^l  his  ftatue  then,  and  worfhip  it, 

■*  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehoufe  fign. 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  fea  ; 

*  And  twice  by  aukward  wind  5  from  England's  bank 
'  Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 

*  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf  91  This  allil- 
fion,  which  has  been  borrowed  by  many  writers  from  the  Pro- 
Verbs  of  Solomon,  and  Pfalm  Iviii.  may  receive  an  odd  illuftra- 
tion  from  the  following  paffage  in  Gower  de  ConfeJJione  AmantiSf 
B.  I.  fol.  X  : 

"  A  ferpent,  whiche  that  afpidis 

"  Is  cleped,  of  his  kinde  hath  this, 

"  That  he  the  ftone  nobleft  of  all 

"  The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 

"  Bereth  in  his  heed  above  on  hight ; 

"  For  whiche  whan  that  a  man  by  flight 

"  (The  Hone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante) 

"  With  his  carefte  him  wolde  enchante, 

"  Anone  as  he  perceiveth  that, 

"■  He  leyeth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 

"  Unto  the  grounde,  and  halt  itfuji  : 

"  A7id  eke  that  other  eare  als  fajle 

"  He Jtoppeth  with  his  taille  fofore 

"  That  he  the  wordes,  laJJ'e  nor  more, 

"  Of  his  enchantenient  ne  hereth  : 

*'  And  in  this  wife  him  felfe  he  ikiereth, 

"  So  that  he  hatli  the  wordes  wayved, 

*'  And  thus  his  eare  is  nought  deceived." 
Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  allufion  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  ; 

"  Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders,  to  the  voice 

"  Of  any  true  decifion."     Steevens, 

^  aukward  wind — ]    Thus  the  old  copy.     The  modern 

editors  read  adverfe  ivinds.     Steevens. 

The  fame  uncommon  epithet  is  applied,  to  the  fame  fubjeft  by 
Marlow  in  his  King  Edward  11: 
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What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  feem  to  fay, — Seek  not  a  fcorpion's  neft, 

*  Nor  fet  no  footing  on  this  unkind  fbore  ? 

*  What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gufts,^ 

*  And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 

*  And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blefled 

fhore, 

*  Or  turn  our  ftern  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 

*  Yet  ^olus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

*  But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee  : 

*  The  pretty  vaulting  fea  refus'd  to  drown  me ; 

*  Knowing,  that  thou  would'ft  have  me  drown'd  on 

fhore, 

*  With  tears  as  fait  as  fea  through  thy  unkindnefs : 

*  The  fplitting  rocks  cow'rd  in  the  linking  fands,^ 

*  And  would  not  dafh  me  with  their  ragged  fides ; 

*  Becaufe  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perifh  Margaret.^ 

*  As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 

*  When  from  the  fhore  the  tempefl  beat  us  back, 

*  I  ffood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  florm  : 

*  And  when  the  dufky  fky  began  to  rob 


"  With  auhvard  winds,  and  with  fore  tempefts  driven 
"  To  fall  on  fliore — ."     Malone. 

^  What  did  I  then,  hut  curs  6.  the  gentle  gu/is,"]  I  believe  we 
fhould  read — but  curfe  the  gentle  gufts.     M.  Mason. 

^  The /putting  rocks  &c.]  The  fenfe  feems  to  be  this. — ^The 
rocks  hid  themfelves  in  the  fands,  which  funk  to  receive  them 
into  their  bofom.     Steevens. 

That  is,  the  rocks  whofe  property  it  is  to  fplit,  flirunk  into  the 
fands,  and  would  not  dafh  me,  &c.     M.  Mason. 

^  Might  in  thy  palace  perifh  Margaret.']  The  verb  perijh  is 
here  ufed  aftively.  Thus,  in  FroilTart's  Chronicle,  Cap.  CCClvi : 
"  Syr  Johan  Arundell  their  capitayne  was  there  peryjhed" 
Again,  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  let  not  my  fins 

"  PerJJJi  your  noble  youth."     Steevens. 
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■*  My  earneft-gaping  fight  of  thy  land's  view, 

*  I  took  a  coftly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

*  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

*  And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ; — the  fea  receiv'd 

it; 

*  And  fo,  1  wifh'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

*  And  even  with  this,  I  loft  fair  England's  view, 

*  And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart  i 

*  And  cail'd  them  blind  and  dufky  fpedlacles, 

*  For  lofing  ken  of  Albion's  wilhed  coaft. 

*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

*  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconflancy,) 

*  To  fit  and  witch  me,  as  Afcanius  did, 

*  When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 

*  His  father's  a6ls,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy  ?> 

^  To  Jit  and  witch  me,  as  Afcanius  did. 
When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 
His  father  s  aSis,  commencd  in  burning  Troy  ?]    Old  copy- 
To  fit  and  watch  me,  &c.     Steevens. 

The  poet  here  is  unqueftionably  alluding  to  Virgil  {^neid  L) 
but  he  ftrangely  blends  fa6l  witli  fi6tion.  In  the  firll  place,  it 
was  Cupid  in  the  femblance  of  Afcanius,  who  fat  in  Dido's  lap, 
and  was  fondled  by  her.  But  then  it  was  not  Cupid  who  related 
to  her  the  procefs  of  Troy's  deftrudlion  ;  but  it  was  ^neas  him- 
felf  who  related  this  hiftory.  Again,  how  did  the  fuppofed  Afca« 
nius  fit  and  watch  her?  Cupid  was  ordered,  while  Dido  miftakenly 
carelled  him,  to  bewitch  and  infe6t  her  with  love.  To  this  cir- 
cumftance  the  poet  certainly  alludes  ;  and,  unlefs  he  had  wrote, 
as  I  have  refl:ored  to  the  text — 

To  Jit  and  witch  ine, 

why  fliould  the  Queen  immediately  draw  this  inference — 

Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  fupported  by  a  line  in  A7«^- 
Henry  IV.  P.  I.  where  the  fame  verb  is  ufcd  : 

"  To  u'llch  the  world  with  noble  horfemanfliip." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  this  miftake  was  certainly  the  mif- 
take  of  Shakfpearc,  whoever  may  have  been  the  original  author 
of  the  firft  sketch  of  this  play  ;  for  this  long  fpeech  of  Margaret's 
is  founded  on  one  in  the  quarto,  confiftlng  only  of  feven  lines,  i.;i 
which  there  is  no  allufion  to  Virgil.     IMaloxe. 
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*  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  falfe  like 

him?^ 

*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more  !  Die,  Margaret ! 

*  For  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  doft  live  fo  long, 

Noije  ivithin.     Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
The  Commons  prefs  to  the  door. 

'  PFjR.  It  is  reported,  mighty  fovereign, 

*  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitoroully  is  mur- 

der'd 
'  By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means, 

*  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

'  That  want  their  leader,  fcatter  up  and  down, 
'  And  care  not  who  they  fting  in  his  revenge. 
*^  Myfelf  have  calm'd  their  fpleenful  mutiny, 

*  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 
too  true ; 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry  :^ 

*  Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathlefs  corpfe, 

*  And  comment  then  upon  his  fudden  death. 

IVjR.  That  I  ihall  do,  my  liege : — Stay,  Salil^ 
bury. 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  Room^    and 
Salisbury  retires. 

*  Am  I  not  U'itclid  like  her  ?  or  than  not  falfe  like  him  ?}  This 
Viae,  as  it  ftands,  is  nonfenfe.     We  fhould  furely  read  it  thus  : 
Am  I  Jiot  witch'd  like  her  ?  Art  thou  not  falfe  like  him  ? 

M.  Mason. 
The  fuperflulty  of  Syllables  in  this  line  induces  me  to  fuppofe 
it  ftood  originally  thus  : 

Am  I  not  witch'd  like  he)'  ?  thou  falfe  like  him.  ? 

Steevens. 

.^  ?iot  Henry  .]  The  poet  commonly  ufes  Henry  as  a  word 

of  three  fyllables.     Johnson. 
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*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  that  judgeft  all  things,  itay  my 
thoughts ; 

*  My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  perfuade  my  foul, 

*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid   on   Humphrey's 

life! 

*  If  my  fufpe(5l  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God ; 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  ! 
I  *  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thoufand  kifles,  and  to  drain  ^ 

*  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  fait  tears  ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling : 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  thefe  mean  obfequies ; 

*  And,  to  furvey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 

*  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  forrow  greater  ? 

The  folding  Doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  are  throivn 
open,  and  Gloster  is  difcovered  dead  in  his  Bed: 
Warwick  and  others  ftanding  by  it  A 

*  IVjr.  Come  hither,   gracious  fovereign,  view 
this  body. 

^  and  to  drain 

Upon — ]  This  is  one  of  our  poet's  harfli  expreflions.  As 
when  a  thing  is  drain  d,  drops  of  water  ilTue  from  it^  he  licen- 
tioufly  ufes  the  word  here  in  the  fenfe  of  droppijig,  or  dijiilling. 

Malone, 
Surely  our  author  wrote  rain,  not  f/rain.     The  difcharge  of  a 
lingle  letter  furnifhes  what  feems  to  me  a  neceflary  emendation, 
confirmed  by  two  paiTages,  one  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  To  rain  a  ihower  of  commanded  tears." 
And  another,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

"  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes." 

Steevens. 
■*  This  ftage-direftion  I  have  inferted  as  bell  laited  to  the  ex- 
hibition.    The  Ibge-direftion  in  the  quarto  is — "  Warwick  draws 
the  curtaines,  [i.  e.  da-aws  them  open]  and  fliows  Duke  Hum- 
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*  K.  Hen.  That  is  to  fee  how  deep  my  grave  is 

made : 

*  For,  with  his  foul,  fled  all  my  worldly  folace ; 

*  For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  life  in  death. 5 

*  fVl4R.  As  furely  as  my  foul  intends  to  live 

*  With  that  diead  King  that  took  our  ftate  upon 

him 

*  To  free  us  from  his  Father^s  wrathful  curfe, 
'  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

'  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice- famed  duke. 

phrey  in  his  bed."  In  the  folio  :  "  A  bed  with  Glofter's  body  put 
forth."  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  many  circumftances  which  prove, 
I  think,  decifively,  that  the  theatres  of  our  author's  time  were 
unfurnilhed  with  fcenes.  In  thofe  days,  as  I  conceive,  curtains 
were  occafionally  hung  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  flage  on  an  iron 
rod,  which,  being  drawn  open,  formed  a  fecond  apartment, 
when  a  change  of  fcene  was  required.  The  direftion  of  the  folio, 
"  to  put  forth  a  bed,"  was  merely  to  the  property-man  to  thruft 
a  bed  forwards  behind  thofe  curtains,  previous  to  their  being 
drawn  open.     See  the  Account  of  the  ancient  Theatres,  Vol.  II. 

Malone. 
^  For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  life  in  death-l  Though,  by  a  vio- 
lent operation,  fome  fenfe  may  be  extrafted  from  this  reading, 
yet  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  change  it  thus  : 
For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  death  i7i  life. 
That  is.  Seeing  him  I  live  to  fee  my  own  deilrudion.     Thus  it 
will  aptly  correfpond  with  the  firft  line  : 

Come  hither,  gracious  fovereign ,  view  this  lody. 
K.  Hen.   That  is  to  fee  how  deep  my  grave  is  made, 

Johnson. 

Surely  the  poet's  meaning  is  obvious  as  the  words  now  ftand.— 
Ifee  my  life  defiroyed  or  endangered  hy  his  death.     Percy. 

I  think  the  meaning  is,  I  fee  ray  life  in  the  arras  of  death  ;  I 
fee  my  life  expiring,  or  rather  expired.  The  conceit  is  much  in 
our  author's  manner.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  the  death  of  each  day's  life.'" 

Our  poet  in  King  Richard  III.  has  a  fimilar  play  of  woi'dSj 
though  the  fentiment  is  reverfed  : 

"  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 

"  I  fpy  life  peering."     Malone. 
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SuF.  A    dreadful    oath,    fworn   with    a   folemn 
tongue ! 
^  What  initance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

'  fVjR.  See,  how  the  blood  is  fettled  in  his  face ! 
Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely-parted  ghofl,^ 

*  Oft  have  Ifcen  a  timely-por/efZ  ghoft,  ^c.l  AH  that  Is  trae 
of  the  body  of  a  dead  man  is  here  faid  by  Warwick  of  the  foul. 
I  would  read  : 

Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely -parted  corfe. 
But  of  two  common  words  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for 
the  other  ?  I  believe  the  tranfcriber  thought  that  the  epithet 
timely-parted  could  not  be  ufed  of  the  body^  but  that;,  as  in 
Hamlet  there  is  mention  of  pence-parted  fouls,  fo  here  timely- 
parted  muft  have  the  fame  fubllantive.  He  removed  one  imagi- 
nary difficulty,  and  made  many  real.  If  the  foul  is  parted  from 
the  body,  the  body  is  likewife  parted  ft:om  the  foul, 

I  cannot  but  flop  a  moment  to  obferve,  that  this  horrible  de- 
fcrlption  is  fcarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakfpeare's. 

Johnson, 
This  is  not  the  firft  time  that  Shakfpeare  has  confounded  the 
terms  that  fignify  body  and  foul,  together.     So,  in  A  Midfummer' 
Night's  Dream  : 

"  damned //)in/5  all 

"■  That  in  crofs  ways  and  floods  have  hurial." 
It  is  furely  the  body  and  not  the  foul  that  is  committed  to  the 
earth,  or  whelmed  in  the  water.  The  word  ghoft,  however,  is 
licentioufly  ufed  by  our  ancient  writers.  In  Spenfer's  Fairy 
Queen,  B.  II.  c.  viii.  Sir  Guy  on  is  in  a  fwoon,  and  two  knights 
are  about  to  ftrip  him,  when  the  Palmer  fays  : 

"  no  knight  fo  rude  I  weene, 

"  As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  lleeping  glio/i."' 
Again,  in  the  Ihort  copy  of  verfes  printed  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  three  firll  Books  of  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  15g6  : 

"  And  grones  of  buried  glioftes  the  heavens  did  perfe." 
Again,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  II : 
"  The  ghojis  they  have  depos'd." 
Again,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges's  tranflation  of  Lucan,  B.  IX  : 

"  a  peafant  of  that  coall 

"  Bids  him  not  tread  on  Heftor's  ghofl." 
Again,  in  Certain  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature,  &c.  by  Edward 
Fenton,  quarto,  bl.  1.  \56g  :   "  — aftonifned  at  the  view  of  the 
mortified  ghofi  of  him  that  lay  dead,"  &c.  p.  104.      SxEEVENe. 
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*  or  afhy  femblance,?  meager,  pale,  and  bloodlefs, 
'  Being  all  defcended  to  the  labouring  heart  ;^ 

*  Who,  in  the  confli6l  that  it  holds  with  death, 

*  Attra61;s  the  fame  for  aidance  'gainft  the  enemy  ; 

'  Which  with  the  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  re- 
turneth 

*  To  blufh  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

A  itjnely-parted  ghoft  means  a  body  that  has  become  inanimate 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature ;  to  which  violence  has  not 
brought  a  timdefs  end.  The  oppolition  is  plainly  marked  after- 
wards, by  the  words — "  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timele/s 
death.'" 

The  correfponding  lines  appear  thus  in  the  quarto  }  by  which, 
if  the  notion  that  has  been  already  fuggefted  be  well  founded,  tlie 
reader  may  fee  how  much  of  this  defervedly  admired  fpeech  is 
original,  and  how  much  fuper-induced  : 

"  Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely-parted  ghoft, 
"  Of  afhy  femblance,  pale,  and  bloodlefs  : 
"  But,  lo  1  the  blood  is  fettled  in  his  face, 
"  More  better  coloured  than  when  he  liv'd. 
*'  His  well  proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  ftern  j 
"  His  fingers  fpread  abroad,  as  one  that  grafp'd 
"  For  life,  yet  was  by  ftrength  furpriz'd.     The  lead 
"  Of  thefe  are  probable.     It  cannot  choofe 
"  But  he  was  murthered." 
In  a  fubfequent  paflage,  alfo  in  the  original  play,  which  Shak- 
fpeare  has  not  transferred  into  his  piece,  the  word  ghojt  is  again 
ufed  as  here.     Young  Clifford  addrefling  himfelf  to  his  father's 
dead  lody,  fays  : 

"  A  difmal  fight !  fee,  where  he  breathlefs  hes, 
**  All  fmear'd  and  welter'd  in  his  luke-warm  blood  ! 
"■  Sweet  father,  to  thy  ifui>-derd  ghoft  J  fwear,"  &c. 
Our  author  therefore  is  not  chargeable  here  with  any  impro- 
priety, or  confufion.     He  has  only  ufed  the  phrafeology  of  his 
time.     Malone. 

^   Of  aftiy  femblance,']     So  Spenfer,    Ruins  of  Rome,    4to. 
1591  : 

"  Ye  pallid  fpirits,  and  ye  afJiy  ghojis," —     Malone. 

* bloodlefs. 

Being  all  defcended  to  the  lahouring  heart ;]  That  is,  the 
blood  being  all  defcended,  &c. ;  the  fubilantive  being  comprifed 
in  tjie  adje6tive  hlood\tis.     M.  Mason. 
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*  But,  fee,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 

*  His  eye-balls  further  out  than  wfien  he  liv'd, 
'  Staring  full  ghaftly  like  a  ftrangled  man  : 

'  His  hair   uprear'd,    his   noftnls    ftretch'd   with 
ftruggling  ; 

*  His  hands  abroad  difplay'd,?  as  one  that  grafp'd 
'  And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  flrength  fub- 

du'd. 
'  Look  on  the  fheets,  his  hair,  you  fee,  is  flicking; 

*  His  well-proportioned   beard '    made  rough   and 

rugged,  ^ 
'  Like  to  the  fummer's  corn  by  tempell:  lodg'd. 
^  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 

*  The  leafl  of  all  thefe  figns  were  probable. 

'  SuF.  Why,  Warwick,  who  fliould  do  the  duke 
to  death  ? 

*  Myfelf,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  prote6tion  ; 
'  And  we,  I  hope,  fir,  are  no  murderers. 

*  IVar.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Hum- 
phrey's foes  ; 

*  And  you,  forfooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep  : 

*  'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feafl  him  like  a  friend ; 
'  And  'tis  well  feen  he  found  an  enemy. 

*  His  hands  abroad  difplayd,']  i.  e.  the  fingers  being  widely 
diftended.  So  admvn,  for  dow7i ;  aweary,  for  weary,  Sec.  See 
Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman,  I627  :  "  Herein  was  the  Em- 
peror Domitian  fo  cunning,  that  let  a  boy  at  a  good  diftance  off 
hold  up  his  hand  and  ftretch  his  fingers  abroad,  he  would  Ihoot 
through  the  fpaces,  without  touching  the  boy's  hand,  or  any 
finger."     Malone. 

*  His  well-proportion  d  heard,']  His  beard  nicely  trimmed 
and  adjufted.     See  note  on  King  Henry  V.  A6t  III.  fc.  vi. 

Malone. 

His  well-proportioned  heard,  I  believe,  means  no  more  than 
his  heard  well  proportioned  hy  nature.     Steevens. 
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'  Q.  Mjr.  Then  you,  belike,  fufpe^l  thefe  noble- 
men 
^  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timelefs  death. 

IVjr.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead^  and  bleeding 
frefh. 
And  fees  faft  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  fufpedf,  'twas  he  that  made  the  flaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  neft, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  foar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  fo  fufpicious  is  this  tragedy. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk ;  where's 

your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 

SuF.  I  wear  no  knife,  to  flaughter  fleeping  men; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  fword,  rufted  with  eafe. 
That  fliall  be  fcoured  in  his  rancorous  heart. 
That  flanders  me  with  murder's  crimfon  badge  : — 
Say,  if  thou  dar'ft,  proud  lord  of  Warwickfhire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[^Exeunt  Cardinal,  Som.  and  Others. 

PVar.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  falfe  Suffolk 
dare  him  ? 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 
fpirit. 
Nor  ceafe  to  be  an  arrogant  controller. 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thoufand  times. 

War.  Madam,   be  flill ;  with  reverence  may  I 
fav; 
For  every  word,  you  fpeak  In  his  behalf. 
Is  flander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

*  SuF.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour  \ 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  fo  much. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
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Some  ftern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  flock 

Was  graft  with  crab-tree  flip  ;   whofe  fruit  thou  art. 

And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

JVar.  But  that  the  guilt  of    murder  bucklers 
thee, 
And  I  fhould  rob  the  deathfman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thoufand  fliames, 
And  that  my  fovereign's  prefence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  falfe  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  pafied  fpeech, 
And  fay — it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'ft. 
That  thou  thyfelf  waft  born  in  baflardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done, 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  fend  thy  foul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  bloodfucker  of  lleeping  men  ! 

SuF.  Thou  {halt  be  waking,    while  I  flied  thy 
blood, 
If  from  this  prefence  thou  dar'fl  go  with  me. 

TVar.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence : 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with  thee, 

*  And  do  fome  fervice  tc,duke  Humphrey's  ghofl. 

[Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

*  K.  Hen.    What   ftronger  breafl-plate  than  a 
heart  untainted  ? 

*  Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  jull  r 

*  And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  fleel, 

*  Whofe  confcience  with  injuftice  is  corrupted. 

[A  Noife  within. 

Q.  Mar.  What  noife  is  this  ? 


*  Thrice  is  he  arnid,  &c,]     So,  in  Marlow's  Lnji's  Domi- 
nion : 

*'  Come,  Moor;  I'm  arrnd  with  more  than  complete 

Jieel, 
*'  The  jufiice  of  my  quarrel."     Malone. 
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Re-enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  with  their 
fVeapons  drawn. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful 

weapons  drawn 
^  Here  in  our  prefence  ?  dare  you  be  fo  bold  ? — 
^  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

SuF.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of 
Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  fovereign. 

Noife  of  a  Croud  ivithin.     Re-enter  SaTuISBVRy, 

*  Sjl.  Sirs,  ftand  apart ;    the  king  (hall  know 

your  mind. — 

[^Speaking  to  thoje  within. 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  fend  you  word  by  me, 
Unlefs  falfe  Suffolk  firaight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banifhed  fair  England's  territories, 
'  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

*  And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  fay,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died  ; 
'  They  fay,  in  him  they  fear  your  highnefs'  death ; 

*  And  mere  inftin^l  of  love,  and  loyalty, — 

*  Free  from  a  ftubborn  oppofite  intent, 

'  As  being  thought  to  contradi6l  your  liking, — 

*  Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banifhment. 

*  They  fay,  in  care  of  your  moft  royal  perfon, 

*  That,  if  your  highnefs  fhould  intend  to  fleep, 

*  And  charge — that  no  man  fhould  difturb  your 

reft, 

*  In  pain  of  your  diflike,  or  pain  of  death  ; 
'^  Yet  notwithflanding  fuch  a  ftrait  edidl, 

*  Were  there  a  ferpent  feen,  with  forked  tongue. 
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*  That  flily  glided  towards  your  majefly, 

*  It  were  but  neceflary,  you  were  wak'd ; 

*"  Left,  being  fufFer'd  in  that  harmful  ilumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm  ^  might  make  the  fleep  eternal : 

*  And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no, 

*  From  fuch  fell  ferpents  as  falfe  Suffolk  is ; 

*  With  whofe  envenomed  and  fatal  Iting, 

*  Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

*  They  fay,  is  fhamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.  [^fVithin.~\  An  anfwer  from  the  king, 
my  lord  of  Salifbury. 

SuF.  'Tis  like,    the  commons,    rude    unpolifh'd 
hinds. 
Could  fend  fuch  meflage  to  their  fovereign  : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ 'd, 
To  fhow  how  quaint  an  orator  4  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salifbury  hath  won, 
Is — that  he  was  the  lord  ambaffador. 
Sent  from  a  fort  5  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 


3  The  mortal  worm — ]  i.  e.  the  fatal,  the  deadly  worm.  So, 
in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen." 
Serpents  in  general,  were  anciently  called   ivorms.     So,  in 
The  Devil's  Charter,  1607,  Pope  Alexander  fays,  when  he  takes 
off  the  afpicks  from  the  young  princes : 

"  How  now,  proud  worms  ?    how  taftes  yon  princes' 
blood  ?"     Steevens. 

*  ■  how  quaint  an  orator — ]  Quaint  for  dextrous,  arti- 
f,cial.  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  :  "  •  a  ladder 
quaintly  made  of  cords."     Malone. 

?  .       -a fort — ]  Is  a  company.     Johnson. 

Soj  in  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream  : 

"  ——ruiTet-pated  choughs,  many  inTbrf,"    Steevens. 
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Commons.   [IFithin^  An  anfwer  from  the  king^. 
or  we'll  all  break  in. 

^  K.  Hen.  Go,  Salifbury,  and  tell  them  all  from 
me, 
'  I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care  : 

*  And  had  I  not  been  'cited  fo  by  them, 
'  Yet  did  I  purpofe  as  they  do  entreat ; 

*  For  fure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophefy 

'  Mifchance  unto  my  ftate  by  Suffolk's  means. 

*  And  therefore, — by  His  majefty  I  fwear, 
'  Whofe  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 

^  He  fhall  not  breathe  infe6tion  in  this  air^ 

*  But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

\_Exit  Salisbury. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suf- 
folk ! 

^  K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,    to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk. 
'  No  more,  I  fay  ;  if  thou  doft  plead  for  him, 
'  Thou  wilt  but  add  increafe  unto  my  wrath. 
'  Had  I  but  faid,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
'  But,  when  I  fwear,  it  is  irrevocable : — 

*  If,  after  three  days'  fpace,  thou  here  be'ft  found 

*  On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 

*  The  world  fhall  not  be  ranfome  for  thy  life. — 

*  Come,  Warwick,  come  good  Warwick,  go  with 

me ; 
'  I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[^arewKi  iT.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  &c. 


*  He  Jhall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air — ]    That  is,  he 
fhall  not  contaminate  this  air  with  his  infedted  breath. 

Malone. 
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"^  Q.  Mar.  Mifchance,  and  forrow,  go  along  with 
you  V 

*  Heart's  difcontent,  and  four  affli6lion, 

*  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 

^  There's  two  of  you ;  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 
^  And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  fteps ! 

*  SuF.  Ceaie,  gentle  queen,  tliefe  execrations, 

*  And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

^  Q.  Mar.  Fye,  coward  woman,  and  foft-hearted 
wretch  ! 
'  Haft  thou  not  fpirit  to  curfe  thine  enemies  ? 

SuF.  A  plague  upon  them  !  wherefore  fhould  I 
curfe  them  ? 
Would  curies  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,^ 

'  Mifchance,  andforrow,  &c.]  In  the  original  play  the  queen 
is  ftill  more  violent : 

"  Hell-fire  and  vengeance  go  along  with  you  !"  Malone. 

*  Would  curfes  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groafi,~\  The  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  majidrake  give  it  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  animal  life,  and  relate,  that  when  it  is  torn  from 
the  ground  it  groans,  and  that  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to 
him  that  is  otFering  fuch  unwelcome  violence,  the  pradice  of 
thofe  who  gather  mandrakes  is  to  tie  one_  end  of  a  firing  to  the 
plant,  and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan  dif- 
charges  its  malignity.     Johnson. 

The  fame  allafion  occurs  in  Arijiippiis,  or  the  Jovial  Philofo- 
pher,  by  Randolph  : 

"  This  IS  the  mandrakes  voice  that  undoes  me." 

Steevens. 

BuUeine  in  his  Bulwarke  of  Defence  againji  Sickwff'e,  Sec.  fol. 
1579,  p  41,  fpeaking  of  Mandragora,  fays:  "They  doe  af- 
fyrme  that  this  herbe  commeth  of  the  feede  of  fome  convi6ted 
dead  men  :  and  alfo  without  the  death  of  fome  lyvinge  thinge  it 
cannot  be  drawen  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  ufe.  Therefore  they 
did  tye  fome  dogge  or  other  lyving  heart  unto  the  roote  thereof 
wyth  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compalfe  round  about, 
and  in  the  meane  tyme  flopped  their  own  eares  for  feare  of  the 
terreble  fhriek  and  cry  of  this  Mandrach.  In  vvhych  cry  it  doth 
not  only  dye  itfelfe,  but  the  feare  thereof  kylleth  the  dogge  or 
beaft  which  puUeth  it  out  of  the  earth."     Reed, 
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*  I  would  invent  as  bitter-fearching  terms, 

*  As  curft,  as  harih,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  ftrongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
'  With  full  as  many  ligns  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathfome  cave  : 

My  tongue  fhould  ftumble  in  mine  earnefl:  words  : 
Mine  eyes  fhould  fparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  diftracl ; 
Ay,  every  joint  fhould  feem  to  curfe  and  ban  : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would-  break. 
Should  I  not  curfe  them.     Poifon  be  their  drink  1^ 
Gall,  worfe  than  gall,  the  daintieft  that  they  tafte  ! 
Their  fweeteft  fhade,  a  grove  of  cyprefs  trees  ! ' 
Their  chiefeft  profpe6l,  murdering  baliliflcs  ! 
Their  fofteft  touch,  as  fmart  as  lizards'  flings  !^ 
Their  mufick,  frightful  as  the  ferpent's  hifs ; 
And  boding  fcreech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-feated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  fvveet  Suffblk ;  thou  torment'fl 
thyfelf; 

*  And  thefe  dread  curfes — like  the  fun  'gainft  glafs, 

*  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun, — recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyfelf. 

Sue.  You  bade  me  ban,   and  will  you  bid  me 
leave  ?3 

'  Poifon  le  their  drink  .']    Moft  of  thefe  execrations  are 

ufed,  in  the  very  words  of  Shakfpeare,  by  I^e,  in  his  Ccefar 
Borgia,  Aft  IV.     Steevens, 

^  of  cyprefs  trees  /]    Cyprefs  was  employed  in  the  fune- 
ral rites  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  is  always  mentioned  as  an 

ill-boding  plant.     Steeveks. 

^  murdering  bafililks  ! XvLZxdi^  fiings  .']     It  has  been 

faid  of  the  lafdijk  that  it  has  the  power  of  deftroying  by  a  fingle 
glance  of  the  eye.  A  lizard  has  no  fting,  but  is  quite  inofFeii- 
Cve.     Steevens. 

See  p.  28] J  n.  1.     Malone. 

^  You  hade  me  Ian,  and  will  you  lid  me  leave?']     This  in- 
confifrency  is  very  common  in  real  life.    Thofe  who  are  vexed  to 
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Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banifh'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curie  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  {landing  naked  on  a  mountain  top, 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grafs  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  fpent  in  Iport. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,   ceafe !   Give 
me  thy  hand,4 

*  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 

*  To  wafh  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

*  O,  could  this  kifs  be  printed  in  thy  hand  : 

[KiJJes  his  hand: 

*  That  thou  might'fi:  think  upon  thefe  by  the  feal, 

*  Through  whom  a  thoufand  fighs  are  breath'd  for 

thee  !5 
'  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

*  Tis  but  furmis'd  whilft  thou  art  ftanding  by, 

impatience,  are  angry  to  fee  others  lefs  difturbed  than  themfelves, 
but  when  others  begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  fee  in  them 
what  they  could  not  find  in  themfelves,  the  deformity  and  folly 
of  ufelefs  rage.     Johnson. 

•*  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  &c.]  Inftead  of  the  firft  four  lines 
of  this  fpeech,  we  find  in  the  old  play  thefe,  which  Shakfpearc 
has  availed  himfelf  of  elfewhere  : 

"  No  more,  fweet  Suffolk,  hie  thee  hence  to  France  j 
"  Or  live  where  thou  wilt  within  this  world's  globe, 
*'  I'll  have  an  Irifli  [Iris]  that  fliall  find  thee  out." 

Malone. 
^  That  thou  mighfjl  think  upon  thefe  ly  the  feal. 

Through  whom  a  thoufand  Jighs  &c.]  That  by  the  Impref- 
lion  of  my  kifs  for  ever  remaining  on  thy  hand  thou  mighteft 
think  on  thofe  lips  through  which  a  thoufand  fighs  will  be  breathed 
for  thee.     Johnson. 

See  the  fong  introduced  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  ; 
"  But  my  hiffes  bring  again, 
"  Seals  of  love,  but  feal'd  in  vain." 
Of  this  image  our  author  appears  to  have  been  fond,  having 
introduced  it  in  feveral  places.    There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  old 
play.    Malone. 
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*  As  one  that  furfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 
'  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  alllir'd, 

'  Adventure  to  be  banifhed  m)  felf : 

*  And  banifhed  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

"*  Go,  fpeak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone. — 

*  O,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 

*  Embrace,  and  kifs,  and  take  ten  thoufand  leaves, 
■*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

*  Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee  ! 

Sl'f.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banifhed. 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

*  'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ; 

*  A  wildernefs  is  populous  enough, 

*  So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 

*  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itfelf,^ 

*  With  every  feveral  pleafure  in  the  world  ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  defolation. 

*  I  can  no  more  : — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  ; 

*  Myfelf  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'ft. 

Enter  Vaux. 

'  Q.  Mjr.  Whither  goes  Vaux  fo  fafl  ?  what  news, 
I  pr'ythee  ? 

'  Fjux.  To  fignify  unto  his  majefly, 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death: 
^  For  fuddenly  a  grievous  ficknefs  took  him. 


*  For  where  thou  art,  &c.]     So  Lucretius  : 

"  Nee  fine  te  pukhrum  dias  in  luminis  auras 

"  Exoritur,  neque  fit  laetum  nee  amabile  quicquam. ' 

Still  more  elegantly  Milton,  in  a  paflage  of  his  Comus,  (after- 
wards omitted)  v.  214,  &:c: 

"  ' while  I  fee  you, 

"  This  dulky  hollow  is  a  paradife, 

"  And  heaven  gates  o'er  my  head."     Steevens. 
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'  That  makes  him  gafp,  and  flare,  and  catch  the 
air, 

*  Blafpheming  God,  and  curling  men  on  earth. 

*  Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghofl 

*  Were  by  his  lide ;  fometime,  he  calls  the  king, 
And  whifpers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

*  The  lecrets  of  his  overcharged  foul :' 
'  And  I  am  fent  to  tell  his  majefty, 

*  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

'  Q.  Mar.    Go,    tell  this  heavy  meflage  to  the 
king.  \_Exit\  Avx.. 

'  Ah   me  !    what    is    this  world  ?    what   news  are 
thefe  ?« 

*  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  lofs,^ 


'  yl?id  whifpers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
Thefecrets  &c,]     The  lirft  of  thefe  lines  is  in  the  old  play. 
The  fecond  is  unqueftionably  our  author's.     The  thought  appears 
to  have  ftruck  him ;  for  he  has  introduced  it  again  in  Macbeth  .- 

"  Infe6ted  minds 

"  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  difcharge  their  fecrets." 

Malone. 
*  Ah  me  !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  thefe  ?]  Inftead 
of  this  line,  the  quarto  reads  : 

"  Oh  !  what  is  worldly  pomp  ?  all  men  muft  die, 
**  And  woe  am  I  for  Beaufort's  heavy  end." 

Steevens, 

^  at  an  hour's  poor  Iqfs,]  She  means,  I  believe,  at  a  lofs 

which  any  hour  fpent  in  contrivance  and  deliberation  will  enable 
her  to  fupply.  Or  perhaps  Ihe  may  call  the  ficknefs  of  the  Car- 
dinal the  lofs  of  an  hour,  as  it  may  put  fome  flop  to  her  fchemes, 

JoflNSON". 

I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is.  Wherefore  do  I  grieve  that 
Beaufort  has  died  an  hour  before  his  time,  who,  being  an  old 
man,  could  not  have  had  a  long  time  to  live  ?     Steevens. 

This  certainly  may  be  tlie  meaning ;  yet  I  rather  incline  to 
think  that  the  Queen  intends  to  fay,  "  Why  do  I  lament  a 
circumftance,  the  impreflion  of  Avhich  will  pafs  away  in  the  fhort 
period  of  an  hour  j  while  I  negle6t  to  think  on  the  lofs  of  Suftblk.. 
my  afFeftion  for  whom  no  time  will  efface  ?"     Malone. 
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'  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  foul's  treafure  ? 

*  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 

'  And  with  the  fouthern  clouds  contend  in  tears ; 

*  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increafe,*  mine  for  my  for- 

rows  ? 

*  Now,  get  thee  hence :  The  king,  thou  know' ft,  is 

coming  ? 

*  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

'  SuF.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live : 

*  And  in  thy  fight  to  die,  what  were  it  elfe. 
But  like  a  pleafant  flumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  foul  into  the  air^ 

'  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips  : 
Where,  from  thy  fight,^  I  fhould  be  raging  mad, 
'  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  clofe  up  mine  eyes, 
'  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  ftop  my  mouth ; 
'  So  (hould'ft  thou  either  turn  my  flying  foul,^ 
'  Or  I  fliould  breathe  it  fo  into  thy  body, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  fweet  Elyfium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jefl^ ; 


^  for  the  earth's  increafe,]  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  365,  n.  3. 

Mai-one. 

^  Where,  from  thyfght,']  In  tlie  preambles  of  almoft  all  the 
ftatutes  made  during  the  firft  twenty  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  word  ivhere  is  employed  inftead  of  whereas.  It  is  fo 
ufed  here .     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  And  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age"  &c. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  240,  n,  /.     Steevens. 

■  turn  my  flying  foul,']    Perhaps  Mr.  Pope  was  indebted 


to  this  palfage  in  his  Eloifa  to  Abclard,  where  he  makes  tliat 

votarift  of  exquifite  fenfibility  fay  : 

"  See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 

"  Suck  my  lafi:  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  foul," 

Steevens. 
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From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death : 
O,  let  me  Hay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Away  !    though  parting  be  a  fretful 

corrolive,^ 

*  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 

*  To  France,  fweet  Suffolk  :  Let  me  hear  from  thee ; 

*  For  wherelbe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe^ 
m  have  an  Iris  ^  that  fhall  find  thee  out. 

SuF,  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.         And  take  my  heart  with  thee.* 

SuF.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woeful'ft  calk 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  fplitted  bark,  fo  funder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Maji.  Thfs  way  for  me. 

[^Exeunt,  feverally. 

*  Aivay  f  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrofive,]  This  word 
was  generally;,  in  our  author's  time,  written,  and,  I  fnppofe, 
pronounced  corfive  ;  and  the  metre  fhows  that  it  ought  to  be  fo 
printed  here.     So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy,  l605  : 

"  His  fon  diftreft,  a  corfive  to  his  heart." 
Again,  in  The  Alchymift,  by  Ben  Jonfon,   l6lO  : 

"  Now  do  you  fee  that  fomething's  to  be  done 
"  Befide  your  beech-coal  and  your  corfive  waters." 
Again,  in  an  Ode  by  the  fame  : 

"  I  fend  not  balms  nor  corfives  to  your  wound." 

Malone, 

Thus  alfo,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  edit.  1632, 

p. .600:   "  a  coir/Tfe  to  all  content,  a  frenzie,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  /'//  have  an  Iris — ]  Iris  was  the  meflenger  of  Juno, 

Johnson, 
So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  ivell : 

"  ■  this  diftemper'd  melfenger  of  wet, 

"  The  many-colour'd  Iris — ."     Steevens. 

*  And  take  my  heart  with  tliee.']     I  fuppofe,  to  complete  the 
verfe,  we  (hould  read  : 

along  with  thee. 

So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  And  he  to  England  fhall  along  with  thee."  SteITvens- 
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SCENE  III. 

London.     Cardinal  Beaufort's  Bed-chamhef, 

Enter  King  Henry,''  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
Others.  The  Cardinal  in  bed ;  Attendants  with 
him. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?^  fpeak,  Beaufort, 
to  thy  fovereign. 

'  Enter  King  Henry,  &c.]  The  quarto  offers  the  following 
flage  dire6tions.  Enter  King  and  Salijbury,  and  then  the  cur- 
taines  be  draivne,  and  the  cardinal  is  difcovered  in  his  led, 
raving  andjiaring  as  if  he  were  mad.     Steevens. 

This  defcription  did  not  efcape  our  author,  for  he  has  availed 
himfelf  of  it  elfewhere.     See  the  fpeech  of  Vaux  in  p.  300. 

Malone, 
^  How  fares  my  lord  ?  &c.]  This  fcene,  and  that  in  which  the 
dead  body  of  the  Duke  of  Glofter  is  defcribed,  are  defervedly  ad- 
mired. Having  ah'eady  fubmitted  to  the  reader  the  lines  on 
which  the  former  Icene  is  founded,  I  iliall  nowfubjoin  thofe  which 
gave  rife  to  that  before  us  : 

"  Car.  O  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  live  but  one  whole 
year, 
"  I'll  give  thee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchafe  fuch  another 
illand. 
"  King.    O  fee,    my  lord  of  Salifbury,    how  he  is 
trovabled. 
"  Lord  Cardinal,  remember,  Chrift  muft  have  thy  foul, 

"  Car.  Why,  dy'd  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do  then  ? 
"  Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  .' 
"  Sirrah,  go  fetch  me  the  ftrong  poifon,  which 
"■  The  'pothecary  fent  me. 

"  O,  fee  where  duke  Humphrey's  ghoft  doth  ftand  ? 
"  And  flares  me  in  the  face  !  Look  ;  look  ;  comb  down 

his  hair. 
'•'  So  now,  hes  gone  again.     Oh,  oh,  oh. 
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'  Car.  If  thou  be'fl:  death,  I'll  give  thee  Eng- 
land's treafure,^ 

*  Enough  to  purchafe  fuch  another  iHand, 

*  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  fign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

*  When  death's  approach  is  feen  fo  terrible  ! 


*'  Sal.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  doth  gripe  his  heart. 
"  King.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  tliou  dieft  aflured  of  hea- 
venly blils, 
*'  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  fome  fign  to  me, 

[The  Cardinal  dies, 
"  O  fee,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  fign  at  all. 
"  O  God,  forgive  his  foul  ! 

"  Sal.  So  bad  an  end  did  never  none  behold  ; 
^  *'  But  as  his  death,  fo  was  his  life  in  all. 

"  King.  Forbear  to  judge,  good  Salilbury  forbear  j 
*'  For  God  will  judge  us  all.     Go  take  him  hence, 
*'  And  fee  his  funerals  be  performed."  [Exeunt. 

Malone. 

'  If  thoii  heft  death,  Til  give  thee  England's  treafure,  &c.] 
The  following  paffage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Heniy  VI.  fol.  /O.  b. 
fuggefted  the  correfponding  lines  to  the  author  of  tlie  old  play : 
*'  During  thefe  doynges,  Henry  Beauttbrd,  byfhop  of  Wincheller, 
and  called  the  riche  Cardynall,  departed  out  of  this  worlde.— 
This  man  was — haut  in  ftomach  and  liygh  in  countenance,  ryche 
above  meafure  of  all  men,  and  to  fewe  liberal ;  dildaynful  to  his 
kynne,  and  dreadful  to  his  lovers.  His  covetous  infaciable  and 
hope  of  long  lyfe  made  hym  bothe  to  forget  God,  his  prynce, 
and  hymfelfe,  in  his  latter  dayes  ;  for  Dottor  John  Baker,  his 
pryvie  counfailer  and  his  chapellayn,  wrote,  that  lying  on  his 
death-bed,  he  faid  thefe  words  ;  '  Why  fhould  I  dye,  having  {o 
muche  riches  ?  If  the  whole  realme  would  fave  my  lyfe,  I  am 
able  either  by  pollicie  to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye  will 
not  death  be  hyred,  nor  will  money  do  nothynge  ?  When  my 
nephew  of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  my  felfe  halfe  up  the  whele, 
but  when  I  fawe  myne  other  nephew  of  Gloucefter  difceafed, 
then  I  thought  my  felfe  able  to  be  equal  with  kinges,  and  fo 
thought  to  increafe  my  treafure  in  hope  to  have  worne  a  trypple 
croune.  But  I  fe  nowe  the  worlde  fayleth  me,  and  fo  I  am  de- 
ceyved  j  praying  you  all  to  pray  for  me."     Malone. 
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*  TVar.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  fovereign  fpeaks  to 

thee. 

*  Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
^  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  fhould  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ?' — 

*  O  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confefs. — 
'  Alive  again  ?  then  fhow  me  where  he  is ; 

'  ril  give  a  thoufand  pound  to  look  upon  him. — 

*  He  hath  no  eyes,  the  duft  hath  blinded  them.- — 
'^  Comb  down  his  hair  ;  look  !  look !    it  ftands  up- 
right, 

*  Like  lime- twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  Ibul ! — 
'  Give  me  fome  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

*  Bring  the  ftrong  poifon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  bufy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  ftrong  liege  unto  this  wretch's  foul, 

*  And  from  his  bofom  purge  this  black  defpair ! 

'  JVar.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 
him  grin. 

*  Sal.  Difturb  him  not,  let  him  pafs  peaceably. 

*  K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  Ibul,  if  God's  good  plea- 

fure  be ! 

*  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'fi  on  heaven's  blifs, 

"   Can  I  make  men  live  ?  wher'  they  will  or  no  P]  So,  in  King 
John  : 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  ftrong  hand  :— 
*'  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  Iblemn  brows  on  me  ? 
''  Think  you,  I  bear  the  fliears  of  deftiny  ? 
*'  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life  ?" 

Malone. 

^  He  hath  na  eyes,  Src]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Thou  haft  no  fpt'culation  in  thole  eyes, 
"  Wiiich  thou  doft  glare  with."    Malone, 
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*  Hold  up  thy  hand,3  make  lignal  of  thy  hope. — 

*  He  dies_,    and  makes  no  lign  ;     O  God,   forgive 

him  ! 

*  ^AR.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monftrous  life. 

'  K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge/  for  we  are  finners 
all.— 
•^Clofe  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  clofe; 

*  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  ^Exeunt.^ 


^  Hold  up  thy  hand,']  Thus,  In  the  fpiirious  play  of  K.  John. 

1591,  Pandulph  fees  the  King  dying,  and  fays  : 

**  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgrve  them  all, 
*'  Lift  up  your  hand,  in  token  you  forgive," 

Again : 

"  Lift  up  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witnefs  here, 
"  Thou  dieft  the  fervant  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  :•— 
"  Now  joy  betide  thy  foul !"     SteeveNts. 

When  a  dying  perfon  is  incapable  of  fpeech,  it  is  ufual  (in  the 
church  of  Rome)  previous  to  the  adminillration  of  the  facraments, 
to  obtain  fome  fign  that  he  is  defirous  of  having  them  admini- 
ftered.     The  paifage  may  have  an  allufion  to  this  praftice.     C. 
*  Forbear  to  judge,  &c.] 

"  Peccantes  culpare  cave,  nam  labimur  omnes, 
"  Aut  fumus,  aut  fuimus,  vel  polfumus  efle  quod  hie  eft.". 

Johnson. 
5  Exeunt.']  This  is  one  of  the  fcenes  which  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  criticks,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  admired, 
when  prejudices  lliall  ceafe,  and  bigotry  give  way  to  impartial 
examination.  Thefe  are  beauties  that  rife  out  of  nature  and  of 
truth  ;  the  fuperficial  reader  cannot  mifs  them,  the  profound 
can  image  nothing  beyond  them.     Johnson. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Kent.     The  Sea-JJiore  near  Dover.® 

Firing  heard  at  Sea  J  Then  enter  from  a  Boat,  a 
Captain,  a  Mafler,  a  Mafter's-Mate,  Walter 
.Whitmore,  and  Others;  with  them  Suffolk, 
and  other  Gentlemen,  prifoners. 

*  Cap.    The  gaudy,    blabbing,    and   remorfeful 

day^ 
*  Is  crept  into  the  bofom  of  the  fea  ; 

^  The  circumftance  on  which  this  fcene  is  founded,  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Hall  in  his  Chronicle: — "  But  fortune  would  not  that 
this  flagitious  perfon  [the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  being  impeached 
by  the  Commons  was  baniflied  from  England  for  five  years,] 
Ihoulde  lb  efcape  ;  for  when  he  fhipped  in  Suffolk,  entendynge 
to  be  tranfported  into  France,  he  was  encountered  with  a  {hippe 
of  warre  apperteinyng  to  tlie  Duke  of  Excefter,  the  Conftable 
of  the  Towre  of  London,  called  The  Nicholas  of  the  Towre. 
The  capitaine  of  the  fame  bark  with  fmall  fight  entered  into  the 
duke's  fliyppe,  and  perceyving  his  perfon  prelent,  brought  him  to 
Dover  rode,  and  there  on  the  one  fyde  of  a  cocke-bote,  caufed 
his  head  to  be  ftryken  of,  and  left  Jiis  body  with  the  head  upou 
the  fandes  of  Dover  ;  which  corfe  was  there  founde  by  a  chape- 
layne  of  his,  and  conveyed  to  Wyngfielde  college  in  SufFolke, 
and  there  buried."     Malone. 

See  the  Pajlon  Letters,  publiflied  by  Sir  John  Fenn,  fecond 
edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  38,  Letter  X.  in  which  this  event  is  more  circum- 
ftantially  related.     Steevens. 

'  Firing  heard  at  Sea.']  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon  was  thinking  of 
this  play,  when  he  put  the  following  declaration  into  the  mouth 
of  IMorofe  in  The  Silent  Woman  :  "  Nay,  I  would  lit  out  a  play 
that  were  nothing  hut  Jlghts  atjea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  target." 

Steevens. 

*  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorfeful  day  — ]  The  epithet 
llabbing  applied  to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder. 
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*  And  now  loud-hovvUng  wolves  aroufe  the  jades 

*  That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 

*  Who  with  their  drowiy,  flow,  and  flagging  wings 

*  Clip  dead  men's  graves/   and  from   their  mifty 

jaws 


is  exqulfitely  beautiful.  Guilt  is  afraid  of  light,  confiders  dark- 
nefs  as  a  natural  Ihelter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  thole 
aftions  which  cannot  be  trufted  to  the  tell-tale  day.     Johnson, 

So,  Milton,  in  his  Conuis,  v,  138  : 

"  Ere  the  Hailing  eaftern  fcout — ."    Todd. 

Again,  in  Spenfer,  Brit.  Ida.  c.  ii.  ft.  3  : 

"  For  Venus  hated  his  ^\\-llalbing  light."      Steevens. 

Remorjeful  is  pitiful.     So,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

''  a  gentleman, 

"  Valiant,  wife,  remorjeful,  well  accomplilh'd." 
The  fame  idea  occurs  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day"     Steevens. 

This  fpeech  is  an  amplification  of  the  following  one  in  thefirfl 
part  of  The  JVhole  Contentio7ij  &c.  quarto,  160O: 

"  Bring  forward  thefe  prifoners  that  fcorn'd  to  yield ; 

"  Unlade  their  goods  with  fpeed,  and  fink  their  fhip. 

"  Here  mafter,  this  prifoner  I  give  to  you, 

"  This  other  tlie  mafter's  mate  Ihall  have  ; 

"  And  Walter  Whickmore,  thou  fiialt  have  this  man  j 

"  And  let  them  pay  their  ranfome  ere  they  pafs. 

"  Suff.  Walter!"  [Hejlarteth. 

Had  Shakfpeare's  play  been  taken  down  by  the  ear,  or  an  im- 
perfecSt  copy  otherwife  obtained,  hig  lines  might  have  been  muti- 
lated, or  imperfedly  reprefented  ;  but  would  a  new  circumftance 
(like  that  oi  finking  Suffolk's 77»p)  not  found  in  the  original, 
have  been  added  by  the  copyift  ? — On  the  other  hand,  if  Shak- 
fpeare  new  modelled  the  work  of  another,  fuch  a  circumftance 
might  well  be  omitted.    Malone. 


the,  jades 


That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 
Who  with  their  drowfy,  floiv,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  mens  graves,"]    The  wings  of  the  jades  that  drag 
night  appears  an  unnatural  image,  till  it  is  remembered  that  the 
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*  Breathe  foul  contagious  darknefs  in  the  air. 

*  Therefore,  bring  forth  the  foldiers  of  our  prize  ; 

*  For,  whilfl  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

*  Here  fhall  they  make  their  ranfomfe  on  the  fand, 

*  Or  with  their  blood  ftain  this  difcolour'd  fhore. — 

*  Mailer,  this  prifoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 

*  And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ; — 

*  The  other,  [^Pointmg  to  Suffolk,]  Walter  Whit- 

more,  is  thy  fhare. 

*  1 .  Gent.  What  is  my  ranfome,  mafter  ?  let  me 

know. 

*  Mas  t.  a  thoufand  crowns,   or  elfe  lay  down 

your  head. 

^  Mate.  And  fo  much  fhall  you  give,   or  off 

goes  yours.  '     ' 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thou- 

fand crowns, 

*  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? — 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — for  die  you  fhall ; 

*  The  lives  of  thofe  which  we  have  lofl  in  fight, 

*  Cannot  be  counterpbis'd  with  fuch  a  petty  fum.* 

chariot  of  the  night  is  fuppofed,  by  Shakfpeare,  to  be  drawn  by- 
dragons.     Johnson. 

See  Vol,  IV.  p.  432,  n.  8,     Malone. 

See  alfo,   Cymheline,  A61  II.  fc.  ii,      Steevens. 

'   The  lives  of  thofe  &c.]  The  old  copy  (from  which  fome  de- 
viation, for  the  fake  of  obtaining  fenfe,  was  neceffary,)  has— 
"  The  lives  of  thofe  which  we  have  loft  in  fight, 
"  Be  counter-poys'd  with  fuch  a  pettie  fum." 
Mr.  Malone  reads  : 

"  The  lives  of  thofe  which  we  have  loft  in  fight 
"   Cannot  be  counterpois'd  with  fuch  a  petty  fum." 
But  every  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  laft  of  thefe  lines  is 
incumbered  with  a  fuperfluous  foot.    I  conceive,  that  the  pafTage 
originally  ftood  as  follows  : 

"  The  Hves  of  thofe  we  have  loft  in  fight,  cannot 

"  Be  counterpois'd  with  fuch  a  petty  fum."    Steevens. 

I  fufped  that  a  line  has  been  loft^  preceding — "  The  lives  of 
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■    *  1  Gent.  I'll  give  it,  fir;    and  therefore  fpare 
my  life. 

*  2.  Gent.  And  fo  will  !_,  and  write  home  for  it 

flraight. 

'  JVhit.  I  loft  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 
'  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  fhalt  thou  die ;     ^ 

[To  SuF. 

*  And  fo  fhould  thefe,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

*  Cap.  Be  not  fo  rafli ;  take  ranfome,  let  him  live. 

'  SuF.  Look  on  my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman ;  * 
'  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  fhalt  be  paid. 

'  IVhit.    And  fo  am   I;    my  name  is — Walter 
Whitmore. 

*  How  now  ?  why  ftart'ft  thou  ?  what,  doth  death 

affright  ? 

tliofe,"  &c.  and  that  this  fpeech  belongs  to  IFliitviore ;  for  it  is 
inconfiftent  with  what  the  captain  fays  afterwards.  The  word 
cannot  is  not  in  the  folio.  Tlie  old  play  affords  no  alliftance. 
The  word  now  added  is  neceflary  to  the  fenfe,  and  is  a  lefs  inno- 
vation on  the  text  than  what  has  been  made  in  the  modern  edi- 
tions— Nor  can  thofe  lives,  &c. 

The  emendation  made  in  this  paffage,  (which  was  written  bjr 
Shakfpeare,  there  being  no  trace  of  it  in  the  old  play,)  is  fup- 
ported  by  another  in  Coriolanus,  in  which  we  have  again  the 
fame  expreflion,  and  nearly  tlie  fame  fentiments  : 

"  The  man  I  fpeak  of  cannot  in  the  world 

*'  Be  dngly  counterpoised."     Malone. 

The  difference  between  the  Captain's  prefent  and  fucceeding 
fentiments  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Here,  he  is  only  ftriving 
to  intimidate  his  prifoners  into  a  ready  payment  of  their  ranfome. 
Afterwards  his  natural  difpofition  inclines  him  to  mercy,  till  he 
is  provoked  by  the  upbraidings  of  Suffolk,     Steevens. 

*  Look  on  my  GeorgCj]     In  the  firfl:  edition  it  is  wy  ring. 

Warburton. 
Here  we  have  another  proof  of  what  has  been  already  fo  often 
obferved.  A  ring  and  a  George  could  never  have  been  con- 
founded either  by  the  eye  or  the  ear.  So,  in  the  original  play 
the  ranfome  of  each  of  Suffolk's  companions  is  a  hundred  pounds^ 
but  here  a  thoufand  crowns.     Malone. 
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^  SuF.  Thy  name  affrights  me,3  in  whofe  found 
is  death. 

*  A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

'  And  told  me — that  by  JVater^  I  fhould  die  : 

*  Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody  minded ; 

*  Thy  name  is^ — Gualtier,  being  rightly  founded. 

*  Whit.  Gualtier,  or  Walter ,  which  it  is,  I  care 
not ; 

*  Ne'er  yet  did  bafe  difhonour  blur  our  name,5 

*  But  with  our  fword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 

*  Therefore,  when  merchant^like  I  fell  revenge, 

^  Thy  name  affrights  me,"]  But  he  had  heard  his  name  be- 
fore, wiihout  being  ftarlled  by  it.  In  the  old  play,  as  foon  as 
ever  the  captain  has  configned  him  to  "  Walter  Whickmore," 
Sufiolk  immediately  exclaims,  Walter/  Whickmore  alks  him, 
why  he  fears  him,  and  Suffolk  replies,  "  It  is  thy  name  affrights 
me."  Our  author  has  here,  as  in  fome  other  places,  fallen  into 
an  impropriety,  by  fometimes  following  and  fometimes  deferting. 
liis  original.     Malone. 

'^  by  Water — ]     So,  in  Queen  Margaret's  letter  to  this^ 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Michael  Drayton  : 

"  I  pray  thee,  Poole,  have  care  how  thou  dofl  pafs, 
"  Never  the  fea  yet  half  fo  dangerous  was, 
"  And  one  foretold,  by  water  thou  fliould'fl  die,"  &c. 
A  note  on  thefe  lines  fays,  "  The  witch  of  Eye  received  an- 
fwer  from  her  fpirit,  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  fhould  take  heed 
of  water.'     See  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  firft  A&.  of  this  play. 

Steevens. 
-  Neer  yet  did  lafe  dijlionour  &c.]     This  and  tlie  following 
lines  are  founded  on  thefe  two  in  the  old  play : 

"  And  therefore  ere  I  merchant-like  fell  blood  for  gold, 
"  Then  cajt  me  headlong  down  into  the  fea," 
The  new  image  which  Shakfpeare  has  introduced  into  this 

fpeech,  " my  arms  torn  and  defac'd," — is  found  alfo  in 

Kirig  Richard  // :_ 

"  From  my  own  windows  torn  my  hoiifehold  coat, 
"  Raz'd  out  my  imprefs  ;  leaving  me  no  fign, — 
"  Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — ■ 
"  To  fhow  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman." 
See  the  notes  on  that  palfage.  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  85,  n,  3,  and  4. 

Malonb. 
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'  Broke  be  my  fword,  my  arms  torn,  and  defac'd, 
"  And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world  ! 

[Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 

'  SuF.    Stay,  Whitmore ;    for  thy  prifoner  is  a 
prince, 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole. 

'  JVhit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  muffled  up  in  rags ! 

SuF,  Ay,  but  thefe  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke ; 
Jove  fometime  went  difguis'd,  And  why  not  I  ?  ^ 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  flain,  as  thou  fhalt  be. 

*  SuF.  Obfcure  and  lowly  fwain,^    king  Henry's 

blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancafter, 
*  Mufl  not  be  fhed  by  fuch  a  jaded  groom.^ 

*  Jove  fometime  tvent  difguis'd,  &c,]  This  verfe  is  omitted  in 
all  but  the  firft  old  edition,  [quarto  160O,]  without  which  what 
follows  is  not  fenfe.     The  next  line  alfo  : 

Ohfcure  and  lowly  J  wain,  king  Henry's  blood, 
was  falfely  put  in  the  Captain's  mouth.     Pope. 

'  -——\ov^\yfwain,']  The  folio  reads-^lowjy  Jivain. 

Stebvens. 
The  quarto  lowly.    In  a  fubfequent  pafTage  the  folio  has  the 
word  right : 

By  fuch  a  lowly  vajfal  as  thyfelf. 
Lowfy  was  undoubtedly  an  errour  of  the  prefs,     Malone, 

' a  jaded  groom.']     I  luppofe  he  means  a  low  fellow,  fit 

only  to  attend  upon  horfes  ;  which  in  our  author's  time  were  fre- 
quently termed  jades.  The  original  play  has  jady,  which  con- 
veys this  meaning  (the  only  one  tliat  the  words  feem  to  afford,)  . 
more  clearly,  jaded  being  liable  to  an  equivoque.  Jaded  groom, 
however,  may  mean  a  groom  whom  all  men  treat  with  contempt  j 
as  worthlefs  as  the  moft  paltry , kind  of  horfe. 
So,  in  King  Henry  VHI : 

"  — —  if  we  live  thus  tamely, 

"  To  be  thusyac^frf  by  a  piece  of  fcarlet — ."     Malone. 

P^.  jaded  groom  may  .fignify  a  groom  who  has  hitherto  been 
treated  with  no  greater  ceremony  than  a  horfe.    Sxeevens. 
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Ha(t  thou  not  kifs'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  ftirrup  ? 

*  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 

*  And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  fhook  my  head  ? 

*  How  often  haft  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 

*  Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneePd  down  at  the  board, 
'  When  I  have  feafted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  creft-faH'n  ; 

*  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride  :9 

*  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  haft  thou  flood, 

*  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 

''  This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

*  And  therefore  (hall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue.^ 

*  Writ.  Speak,  captain,  fhall  I  ftab  the  forlorn 

fwain  ? 

*  Cap.  Firft  let  my  w^ords  ftab  him,  as  he  hath 

me. 

*  8uF.  Bafe  flave  !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  fo 

art  thou. 

*  Cat.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long-boaf^s 

ftde 

*  Strike  off  his  head. 

SuF.  Thou  dar'ft  not  for  thy  own.* 

'  abortive  pride  •.'I   Pride  that  has  had  birth  too  foon, 

pride  ifluiBg  before  its  time.    Johnson. 

^  .  charm  thy  riotous  tongue.]    i.  e.  rerirain  thy  licentious 

talk  }  compel  thee  to  be  filent.  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  140,  n.  5,  and 
Mr.  Steevens's  note  in  Othello,  A6t  V.  fc.  ult.  where  lago  ufes 
the  fame  expreflion.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  books  of  our  au- 
thor's age.     Malone. 

Again,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  Play,  Ad  V,  fc.  iii : 
"  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue." 

Steeven'S, 

-  Thou  darjl  not  &:c.]  In  the  quarto  edition  thepaflage  ftands 
thus  : 

"  Suf.  Thou  dar'ft  not  for  thy  own, 
"  Cap.  Yes,  Pole? 
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Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

SuF.  Poole  ? 

Cap.  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord  ?  5 

*  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  fink  ;   whofe  filth  and  dirt 

*  Troubles  the  lilver  l])ring  where  England  drinks. 

*  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

*  For  fwallowing+  the  treafure  of  the  realm  : 

'  Thy  lips,    that  kifs'd  the  queen,    Ihall  fweep  the 

ground  ; 
'  And  thou,  that  fmirdft  at  good  duke  Humphrey's 

death,  5 

"  Suf.  Pok  ? 

^'  Cap.  Ay,  Pole,  puddle,  kennel,  fink  and  dirt, 
"  I'll  flop  that  yawning  mouth  of  thine." 
I  think  the  two  intermediate  fpeeches  ihould  be  inferted  in  the 
text,  to  introduce  the  Captain's  repetition  of  Poole,  &c. 

Steevens. 

It  is  clear  from  what  follows  that  thefe  fpeeches  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  rejeded  by  Shakfpeare,  but  accidentally  omitted  at 
the  'prefs.     I  have  therefore  rell:ored  them.     Malone. 

}  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord  ?]  The  diffonance  of  this  broken 
line  makes  it  alnioft  certain  that  we  ihould  read  with  a  kind  of 
ludicrous  climax  : 

Poole?  Sir  Pooh P  lord  Poole? 
He  then  plays  upon  the  name  Poole,  kennel,  puddle. 

Johnson. 

*  Yox  fwallowing — ^]  He  means,  perhaps,  fo  as  to  prevent  thy 
fwallowing,  &:c.  So,  in  The  Puritan.,  1607  :  "  — he  is  now  in 
huckflef's  handlingybr  running  away."  I  liave  met  with  many 
other  inftances  of  this  kind  of  pbrafeology.  The  more  obvious 
interpretation,  however,  may  be  the  true  one.     Malone. 

5  And  thov,  thatfmiVdfl  at  good  duke  Huviphrey's  death,  &c.] 
This  enumeration  of  Sutiblk's  crimes  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted 
by  The  Mirrour  of  Magijirates,  15/5,  Legend  of  William  de 
la  Pole : 

"  And  led  me  back  again  to  Dover  road, 
"  Where  unto  me  recounting  ail  my  faults, — 
"  As  murthering  of  duke  Humphrey  in  his  bed, 
"  And  how  I  had  brought  all  the  realm  to  nought. 
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'  Againit  the  fenfelefs  winds  fhalt  grin  in  vain/ 

*  Whoj  in  contempt,  fliall  hifs  at  thee  again  :^ 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the'  hags  of  hell, 
"*  For  daring  to  afFy^  a  mighty  lord 

*  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthlefs  king, 

*  Having  neither  fubjec?!:,  wealth,  nor  diadem, 

*  By  devilifh  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

*  And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 

*  With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 

*  By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  fold  to  France: 

*  The  falfe  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Difdain  to  call  us  lord  ;  and  Picardy 

*  Hath  flain  their  governors,  furpriz'd  our  forts, 

*  And  fent  the  ragged  foldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 

*  Whofe    dreadful    fwords  were    never    drawn   in 

vain, — 


*'  Caufing  the  king  unlawfully  to  wed, 

"  There  was  no  grace  but  I  muft  lofe  my  head." 

Malonb. 

° Jlialt  grin  in  vain,']  From  hence  to  the  end  of  this  fpeech 

is  undoubtedly  the  original  compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  no  traces 
of  it  being  found  in  the  elder  play.     Malone. 

'  ■  thefenfelefs  winds  • 

Who,  in  contempt,  Jliall  hifs  at  thee  again :'}  The  fame 
worthlefs  image  occurs  alfo  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  the  winds 

"  Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hifs'd  him  in  fcorn." 

Steevens. 

* to  afFy  — ]    To  affy  is  to  betroth  in  marriage.     So,  in 

Drayton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gave/ion  : 

"  In  bands  of  wedlock  did  to  me  affy 
"  A  lady,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  1 7th  Song  of  The  Polyollion  : 
"  the  Almaine  emperors  bride 

"  Which  after  to  die  earl  of  Anjou  was  qffyd." 

Steevens. 
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*  As  hating  thee,  are  riling  9  up  in  arms : 

*  And  now  the  houfe  of   York — thruft  from  the 

crown, 

*  By  fhameful  murder  of  a  guiltlefs  king, 

*  And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 

*  Burns  with  revenging  fire ;  whofe  hopeful  colours 

*  Advance  our  half-fac'd  fun,'  llriving  to  thine, 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubibus. 

*  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms : 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 

*  Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  all  by  thee  : — Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

*  SuF.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  fhoot  forth  thunder 
^  Upon  thefe  paltry,  fervile,  abject  drudges  ! 

*  Small  things  make  bafe  men  proud :  '  this  villain 

here, 
?  Being  captair?  of  a  pinnace,*  threatens  more 
^  Than  Bargulus  the  ftrong  lUyrian  pirate.^ 

^  are  ri/ing — ]    Old  copy — and  riling.     Correded  by 

Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  r whofe  hopeful  colours 

Advance  our  haf-facd funyl  "Edward  III.  bare  for  his 
device  the  rays  of  the  fun  difperfing  themfelves  out  of  a  cloud.'* 
Camden's  Remaines.     Malone. 

*  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,]  A  pinnace  did  not  anciently 
iignify,  as  at  prefent,  a  man  of  war's  boat,  but  a  ibip  of  fmall 
burthen.  So,  in  Winwood's  Alemorials,  Vol.  III.  p.  1 18  :  "  The 
king  (James  I.)  naming  the  great  Ibip,  Trade's  Increafe ;  and 
the  prince,  a  pinnace  of  250  tons  (built  to  wait  upon  her^) 
Pepper-corn."     Steevens. 

The  complement  of  men  on  board  a  pinnace  (or  Jpyner)  wa? 
about  twenty  five.     See  Pafton  Letters,  Vol,  I.  p.  159. 

Henley. 

^  Than  Bargulus  thejirong  Illyrian  pirate.']  Mr.  Theobald 
fays,  "  This  wiglit  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  or  difcover  from 
what  legend  our  author  derived  his  acquaintance  with  him," 
And  yet  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  Tullys  Offices :  and  the  legend 
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*  Drones  fuck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee- hives- 

*  It  is  impoffible,  that  I  fhould  die 

*  By  fuch  a  lowly  vaflal  as  thyfelf. 

'  Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorfe,  in  me :+ 

*  I  go  of  meflage  from  the  queen  to  France ; 

'■  I  charge  thee,  waft  me  fafely  crofs  the  channel. 

'  Cap.  Walter, 

*  IVhit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  muft  waft  thee  to  thy 

death. 

*  Sup.   Gelidus  timor  occupat  artus  -J — 'tis  thee 

I  fear. 

is  the  famous  Theopompiis's  Hijhry  .-   "  Barguliis,  Wyrius  latro, 
de  quo  eft  apud  Theopompam,  magnas  opts  habuit,  Lib.  II.  cap,  xi. 

Warrurton. 
Dr.  Farmer  obferves  that  Shakfpeare  might  have  met  with  this 
pirate  in  two  tranllations.  Robert  Wliytinton,  1533,  calls  him 
"  Bargains,  a  pirate  upon  the  fee  of  Illiryj"  and  Nicholas 
Grimoald,  about  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  "  Bargulus,  the 
Illyrian  robber." 

Bargulus  does  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  quarto  ;  but  we 
have  another  hero  in  his  room.     The  Captain,  fays  Suffolk  : 
"  Threatens  more  plagues  than  mighty  Abradus, 
"  The  great  Macedonian  pirate." 
I  know  nothing  more  of  this  Abradas,  than  that  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Greene  in  his  Pcndopes  IFeb,   I6OI  : 

"  Abradas  the  great  Macedonian  pirat  thought  every  one  had 
a  letter  of  mart  that  bare  fayles  in  the  ocean."     Steevens. 

Here  we  fee  another  proof  of  what  has  been  before  fuggefted. 
See  p.  285,  n.g;  and  p.  311,  n.  1.     Malone. 

*  Thy  words  wove  rage,  and  not  remorfe,  in  me  :]  This  line 
Shakfpeare  has  injudicioully  taken  from  the  Captain,  to  w  hom  it 
is  attributed  in  the  original  play,  and  given  it  to  Suffolk  ;  for 
what  remorfe,  that  is,  pity,  could  Suffolk  be  called  upon  to  fliow 
to  his  afaiiant ;  whereas  the  Captain  might  with  propriety  fay 
to  his  captive — thy  haughty  language  exalperates  me,  inftead  of 
exciting"  my  compajfion.     Malone. 

Perhaps  our  author  meant  (however  imperfe6tly  he  may  have 

exprelfed  himfelf,)   to  make  Suffolk  fay — "  Your  words  excite 

my  anger,  inliead  of  prompting  me  to  folicit  pity."     Steevens; 

s  Gelidus  timor  occupat  artus  ;]    The  folio,  where  alone  this 
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*  Whit.  Thou  fhalt  have  caufe  to  fear,  before  I 

leave  thee. 

*  What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  ftoop  ? 

'  1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  fpeak 
him  fair. 

*  SuF.   Suffolk's   imperial    tongue    is    ftern    and 

rough, 

*  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

*  Far  be  it,  we  fhould  honour  fuch  as  thefe 

*  With  humble  fuit :   no,  rather  let  my  head 

^  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  thefe  knees  bow  to  any, 
^  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king ; 
^  And  fooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 
'  Than  ftand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

line  is  found,  reads — Pine,  &:c.  a  corruption,  I  fuppofe,  of  \pene\ 
the  word  that  I  have  fubftituted  in  its  place,  I  know  not  what 
other  word  could  have  been  intended.  The  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio,  and  all  the  modern  editors,  have  efcaped  the  difficulty  by 
fuppreffing  the  word-  The  meafure  is  of  little  confequence,  for 
no  fuch  line,  I  believe,  exifts  in  any  claffick  author.  Dr.  Grey 
refers  us  to  "  Ovid  de  Triji.  313,  and  Metamorph.  247  ="  a  very 
wide  field  to  range  in  ;  however  with  fome  trouble  I  found  out 
what  he  meant.  This  line  is  not  in  Ovid  ;  (nor  I  believe  in  any 
other  poet ;)  but  in  his  DeTriJlibus,  Lib.  I.  El.  iii.  1 13,  we  findt 

"  Navita,  confeffus  ^t^/i Jo  pallore /imort'7??," — 
and  in  his  Metamorph.  Lib.  IV.  247,  we  meet  with  thefe  lines  : 

"  IHe  quidem  gelulos  radiorum  viribus  artus, 

"  Si  queat,  in  vivum  tentat  revocare  calorem." 

Malone. 
In  the  eleventh  Book  of  Virgil,  Turnus  (addreffing  Drances) 
fays — 

"  cur  ante  tubam  tremor  occupat  artus  ?" 

This  is  as  near,  I  conceive,  to  SutFolk's  quotation,  as  either 
of  the  paflages  already  prodiiced.  Yet,  fomewhere,  in  the  wide 
expanfe  of  Latin  Poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  the  very  words  iu 
queftion  may  hereafter  be  detefted. 

Perie,  the  gem  which  appears  to  have  illuminated  the  dreary 
mine  of  collation,  is  beheld  to  fo  little  advantage  above-ground, 
that  I  am  content  to  leave  it  where  it  was  difcovered. 

Steevens. 
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*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : — 

*  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute,^ 

^  Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

'  SuF,  Come,  foldiers,  fhow  what  cruelty  ye  can,' 
'  That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! — 

*  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians  :^ 
'  A  Roman  fworder  ^  and  banditto  flave, 

*  Murder'd  fweet  Tully  ;  Brutus'  baftard  hand  * 

^  More  call  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute,']     So,  in  King 

Henry  VIII: 

"  1  am  able  now,  methinks, 

"  (Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  1  feel,) 

"  To  endure  more  miferies,  and  greater  far, 

"  Than  my  weak-iiearted  enemies  dare  offer." 

Again,  in  Othello: 

"  Thou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 
*'  As  I  have  to  be  hurt."     Malone. 

'  Come,  foldiers,  Jlioiv  what  cruelty  ye  can,]  In  the  folio  this- 
line  is  given  to  the  Captain  by  the  careleflnefs  of  the  printer  or 
tranfcriber.  The  prefent  regulation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  See  the  latter  part 
of  note  6,  p.  313.     Malone. 

Surely  (as  has  been  fuggefted)  this  line  belongs  to  the  next 
fpeech.  No  cruelty  was  meditated  beyond  decollation  ;  and 
without  fuch  an  introdu<Slion,  there  is  an  obfcure  abruptnefs  in 
the  beginning  of  Suffolk's  reply  to  the  Captain.     Steevens. 

^  bezonians  ;]  See  a  note  on  the  2d  part  of  K.  Henry  IV. 

Aa  V.  fc.  iii.  Vol.  XII : 

"  Bifognqfo,  is  a  mean  low  man." 
So,  in  Sir  Giles  Gonfecap,  \60Q  : 

" if  he  come  tome  like  your  Befognio,  or  your  boor.'* 

Again,  in  Markham's  Englijh  Husbandman,  p.  4  : 

"  The  ordinary  tillers  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  we  call  hufband- 
men  ;  in  France  peafants,  in  Spain  bcfonyans,  and  generally  the 
cloutftioe."     Steevens. 

^  A  Roman  fworder  &c.]  i.  e.  Herennius  a  centurion,  and 
Popilius  Laenas,  tribune  of  the  foldiers.     Steevens. 

*  Brutus'  baftard  hand  — ]  Brutus  was  the  fon  of  Servilia, 

a  Roman  lady,  who  had  been  concubine  to  Julius  Caefar. 

Steevens*. 
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"  Stabb'd  Julius  Caefar  ;  favage  iflanders, 
'  Pompey  the  great  :^  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 
[Exit  SuF.  with  Whit,  and  Others, 

Cap.   And  as  fof  thefe  whofe  ranfome  we  have 
fet, 
It  is  our  pleafure,  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  thejirji  Gentleman* 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  ivith  Suffolk's  Body. 

'  Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifelefs  body  lie^ 
*  Until  the  queen  his  miflrefs  bury  it.3  [Exit» 


^  Pompey  the  great :]  The  poetfeems  to  have  confounded  the 
ftory  of  Pompey  with  fome  other,     Johnson. 

This  circumftance  might  be  advanced  as  a  flight  proof,  in  aid 
of  many  ftronger,  that  our  poet  was  no  claffical  fcholar.  Such 
a  one  could  not  eafily  have  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  tlie  life 
of  Pompey  was  concluded.  Pompey,  however,  is  not  in  the 
tjuarto.  Spenfer  likewife  abounds  with  deviations  from  eftablifhed 
hiftory  and  fable.     Steevens. 

Pompey  being  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimius  at  the  moment 
that  the  Egyptian  hlhing  boat  in  which  they  were,  reached  the 
coaft,  and  his  head  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  (a  circumftance 
which  Shakfpeare  found  in  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch,)  his 
miftake  does  not  appear  more  extraordinary  than  fome  others 
which  have  been  remarked  in  his  works. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  introdutlion  of  Pompey  was  among 
Shakfpeare's  additions  to  the  old  play  :  This  may  account  for  the 
claflical  error,  into  which  probably  the  original  author  would  not 
have  fallen.     In  the  quarto  the  lines  ftand  thus  : 

"^  A  fworder,  and  banditto  Have 

"  Murdered  fweet  TuUy  ; 

"  Brutus'  baftard  hand  ftabb'd  Julius  Coefar, 

"'  And  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates  on  the  feas,"     Malone. 

*  There  let  his  head  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quarto 
gives  us  the  following  : 

Vol.  XIII,  y 
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'^  1  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  fpe6lacle ! 

*  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 

'  If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

*  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

\_Exit,  with  the  Body, 


SCENE    II. 

Blackheath. 
Enter  George  Bevis  awe?  John  Holland. 

*  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  fword,4  though  made 

*  of  a  lath ;  they  have  been  up  thefe  two  days. 

'  John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  lleep  now 
then. 

'  Geo.  I  tell  thee,5  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 

*  to  drefs  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  fet 

*  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

"  Cap.  Off  with  his  head,  and  fend  it  to  the  queen, 
"  And  ranfomlefs  this  prilbner  fliall  go  free, 
"  To  fee  it  fafe  deliver'd  unto  her."     Steevens. 

See  p.  323,  n.  8,  and  the  notes  there  referred  to,      Malone. 
See  Sir  John  Fenn's  Colledion  of  The  Pajion  Letters,  Vol.  I. 
p.  40.     Henley, 

*  get  thee  a  f word,']    The  quarto  reads — Come  away, 

Nick,  and  put  a  longjiqff'  in  thy  pike,  &c.     Steevens. 

So  afterwards,  inftead  of  "  Cade  the  clothier,"  we  have  in  the 
quarto  "  Cade  the  dyer  of  Jjhford."  See  the  notes  above  re- 
ferred" to.     Malone. 

'  /  tell  thee,']  In  the  original  play  this  fpeech  is  introduced 
more  naturally,  Nick  alks  George  "  Sirra  George,  whafs  the 
matter?"  to  which  George  replies,  "  Why  marry.  Jack  Cade, 
the  dyer  of  Aftiford  here,"  &c.    Malone. 
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John.  So  he  had  need,  for 'tis  threadbare.  Well, 
I  fay,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,*^  fince 
gentlemen  came  up.' 

*  Geo.  O  miferable  age  !  Virtue  is  not  regarded 

*  in  handycrafts-men. 

'  John.  The  nobility  think  fcorn  to  go  iii  leather 

*  aprons. 

*  Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 

*  workmen. 

*  John.  True ;   And  yet  it  is  faid, — Labour  in 

*  thy  vocation :  which  is  as  much  to  fay,  as, — let 

*  the  magiflrates  be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore 

*  Ihould  we  be  magiflrates. 

*  Geo.  Thou  haft   hit  it :  for  there's  no  better 

*  fign.of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

^  John.  I  fee  them  !  I  fee  them  !    There's  Beft's 

*  fon,  the  tanner  of  Wingham  ; 

*  Geo.  He  fhall  have  the  Ikins  of  our  enemies, 

*  to  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher/ 


^  Well,  1  fay,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  t^c.'] 
The  fame  phrafe  was  ufed  by  the  Duke  of  Sutfolk  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII :  "  Then  flept  forth  the  Duke  of  SufFolke  from  the 
King,  and  fpake  with  a  hault  countenance  thefe  words  :  It  was 
7iever  merry  in  England  (quoth  hee)  while  we  had  any  Cardinals 
among  us,"  tS'c.     Stowe's  Chronicle,  Fo.  l631,  p.  546.     Reed. 

^  Jince  gentlemen  came  up.]    Thus  we  familiarly  fay — a 

fafliion  comes  up.     Steevens. 

^  And  Dick  the  Imtcher,']  In  the  firft  copy  thus  : 
Why  there's  Dick  the  butcher,  and  Rolin  the  fadler,  and 
Will  that  came  a  tvooing  to  our  Nan  Iqfl  Sunday,  and  Harry 
and  Tom,  and  Gregory  that  jTiould  have  your  parnell,  and  a 
great  fort  more,  is  come  from  Rochejier  and  from  Maidjione,  and 
Canterhury ,  and  all  the  towns  herealouts,  and  we  mitft  all  be 
lords,  orfcjuires,asfoonasJackCadeisking.  Seep.  210,  n.pj 
p.  217*  n.  1  }  p.  317,  n,  3^  and  p.  322,  n.  3,     Malone. 

Y'l 
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*  Geo.  Then  is  fin  firuck  down  like  an  ox,  and 
*  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*  John.  And  Smith  the  weaver: ^ 


*  Geo.  -Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  fpun. 

*  John.  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.     Enter  CadE)    Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith 
the  Weaver,  and  Others  in  great  number. 

'  Cade.  We  John  Cade^,  fo  termed  of  our  fup- 

'  pofed  father, 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  ftealing  a  cade  of  herrings.? 

[Afide, 
'  Cade.  — for  our  enemies  fhall  fall  before  us,^ 

^  a  cade  of  herrings.']  That  is,  A  barrel  of  herrings.    I 

fuppofe  the  word  keg,  which  is  now  ufed,  is  cade  corrupted. 

JoHNSOK. 

A  cade  is  lefs  than  a  barrel.  The  quantity  it  fliould  contain 
is  afcertained  by  the  accounts  of  the  Celerefs  of  the  Abbey  of 
Berkir  g,  "  Memorandum  that  a  b  air  el  of  herrjmg  (hold  contene 
a  thoufand  herryngs,  and  a  cade  of  herryng  fix  hundreth,  fix 
fcore  to  the  hundreth."     Mon.  Ang.  I.  83.     Malone. 

Nalh  fpeaks  of  having  weighed  one  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  books 
againft  a  cade  of  herrings,  and  ludicroully  fays,  "  That  the 
rebel  Jacke  Cade  was  the  firft  that  devifed  to  put  redde  herrings 
in  cades,  and  from  him  they  have  their  name."  Praife  of  the 
Red  Herring,  ISQQ.  Cade,  however,  is  derived  from  CaduSt 
Lat.  a  calk  or  barrel,     Steevens, 

^  our  enemies  flia/l fall  lefore  us,]  He  alludes  to  his  name 

Cade,  from  cado,  Lat.  to  fall.     He  has  too  much  learning  for 
his  character,     Johnson. 

JFe  John  Cade,  &c,]  This  paflage,  I  think,  fhould  be  regu- 
lated thus : 

"  Cade.  We  John  Cade,  fo  termed  of  our  fuppofed  father, 

for  our  enemies  lliall  fall  before  us  ; 

"  Dick.  Or  rather  of  ftealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 
"  Cade.  Infpired  with  the  fpirit"  &c.     Tyrwhitt. 

In  the  old  play  the  correfponding  paflage  ftands  thus  : 
*'  Cade.  I  John  Cade,  fo  named /or  my  valiancy,— 
*'  Dick.  Or  rather  Jbr  ftealing  of  a  cade  of  fprats." 
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^  infpired  with  the  fpirit  of  putting  down  kings  and 
'  princes, — Command  filence. 

Dick.  Silence  ! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  He  was  an  honeft  man,  and  a  good  brick- 
layer. \yljide. 

'  Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

'  Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  Ihe  was  a  midwife. 

[Afide. 
'  Cade.  My  wife  defcended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and 
fold  many  laces.  [Afide. 

'  Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 
*  her  furred  pack,*  flie  wallies  bucks  here  at  home. 

IJfide. 

The  tranfpofition  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  fo  plaufi- 
ble,  that  I  had  once  regulated  the  text  accordingly.  Bvit  Dick's 
quibbling  on  the  word  of  (vvhicii  is  ufed  by  Cade,  according  to 
the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  time,  for  bij,  and  as  employed  by 
Dick,  fignifies — on  account  of,)  is  fo  much  in  Shakfpeare's  man- 
ner, that  no  change  ought,  I  think,  to  be  made.  If  the  words 
"  Or  rather  of  ftealing,"  &c.  be  poftponed  to — "  For  our  enemies 
fliall  fall  before  us,"  Dick  then,  as  at  prefent,  would  affert — that 
Cade  is  not  fo  called  on  account  of  a  particular  theft ;  which  in- 
deed would  correfpond  fufficiently  with  the  old  play  ;  but  the 
quibble  on  the  word  of,  which  appears  very  like  a  conceit  of 
Shakfpeare,  would  be  deftroyed.  Cade,  as  the  ipeeches  Hand  in 
the  folio,  proceeds  to  aflign  the  origin  of  his  name  without  paying 
any  regard  to  what  Dick  has  faid. 

Of  is  ufed  again  in  Coriolanus,  in  the  fenfe  which  it  bears  in 
Cade's  fpeech  : — "  We  have  been  called  fo  of  many,"  i.  e.  by 
many,     M  alone, 

*  furred  pack,']    A  wallet  or  knapfack  of  Itin  with  the 

hair  outward.     Johnson, 

In  the  original  play  the  words  are — "  and  now  being  not  able 
to  occupy  her  furred  pack," — under  which,  perhaps  "  more  was 
meant  than  meets  the  ear."    JVIalone. 

Y3 
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^  Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  houfe, 

Dick,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable  ;3 
and  there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge  ;  for  his  fa- 
ther had  never  a  houfe,  but  the  cage.4  \AJide. 

*  Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.  'A  muft  needs ;  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

[AJide. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  queftion  of  that ;  for  I  have  feen  him 
whipped  three  market  days  together.  \_Afide, 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  fword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  fword,  for  his  coat 
is  of  proof. 5  [AJide. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  fhould  ftand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  burnt  i'the  hand  for  fi;ealing  of  Ibeep. 

[AJide. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then  ;  for  your  captain  is  brave, 
and  vows  reformation.  There  fhall  be,  in  England, 
feven  half-penny  loaves  fold  for  a  penny  :  the  three- 
hooped  pot  fhall  have  ten  hoops  ;^  and  I  will  make 

^  ■  the  field  is  honourable ;]  Perhaps  a  quibble  between 
Jield  in  its  heraldick,and  in  its  common  acceptation,  was  defigned. 

Steevens. 

*  ■ lut  the  cage.]  A  cage  was  formerly  a  term  for  a  prifon. 

See  Minfheu,  in  v.     We  yet  talk  of  pW-hirds.     Malone. 

There  is  fcarce  a  village  in  England  which  has  not  a  temporary 
place  of  confinement,  ftill  called  The  Cage.     Steevens. 

^  for  his  coat  is  of  proof.]  A  quibble  between  two  fenfes 

of  the  word  ;  one  as  being  able  to  refift,  the  other  as  being  well- 
tried,  that  is,  long  worn.     Hanmer. 

^  the  three-hooped  pot  Jhnll  have  ten  hoops;]     In  Th^ 

Guts  Horn-Booke,  a  fatirical  pamphlet  by  Deckar,  1609,  hoops 

are  mf"niioned  among  other  drinking  meafures  :   " his  hoops, 

CLijs,  half  cnns,"  ^c.     And  Nafh,  in  his  Pierce  Pennile/Je  his 
Supplication  to  the  Devil,    15Q5,    fays :  "  I  believe  hoopes  in 
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k  felony,  to  drink  fmall  beer  :  all  the  realm  fhall 
be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapfide  fliall  my  palfry 
go  to  grafs.  And,  when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will 
be) 

All.  God  fave  your  majefty  ! 

'  Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people  : — there  {ball 
'  be  no  money  ;7  all  fhall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
*  fcore  ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
'  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worQiip  me 
'  their  lord. 

'  Dick.  The  firfl:  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the 
'  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,^  that  of  the  fkin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  fhould  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment, 
being  fcribbled  o'er,  fliould  undo  a  man  ?     Some 


quart  pots  were  invented  to  that  end^  that  every  man  lliould  take 
his  hoope,  and  no  more." 

It  appears  from  a  paffage  in  Cynthia  s  Revels,  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
that  "  burning  of  cans"  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  city  magiftrate, 
I  fuppofe  he  means  burning  fuch  as  were  not  of  ftatutable  meafure. 

Steevens. 

An  anonymous  commentatorfuppofes,  perhaps  with  more  truth, 
tliat  "  the  burning  of  cans"  was,  marking  them  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  which  is  Hill  pra6tifed  by  the  magiftrate  in  many  country 
boroughs,  in  proof  of  their  being  ftatutable  meafure. — ^Thefe 
cans,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  were  of  wood.     Henley. 

'  there  Jliall  he  no  money  j]    To  mend  the  world  by  ba- 

nifhing  money  is  an  old  contrivance  of  thofe  who  did  notconfider 
that  the  quarrels  and  mJfchiefs  which  arife  from  money,  as  the 
iign  or  ticket  of  riches,  muft,  if  money  were  to  ceafe,  arife  im- 
mediately from  riches  themfelves,  and  could  never  be  at  an  end 
till  every  man  was  contented  with  his  own  fliare  of  the  goods  of 
life.     Johnson. 

^  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  &c.]  This  fpeech  was  tranf- 
pofed  by  Shakfpeare,  it  being  found  in  tlie  old  play  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  fcene.    Malone, 

¥4 
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fay,  the  bee  flings  :  but  I  fay,  'tis  the  bee's  wax, 
for  I  did  but  feal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never 
mine  own  man  fince.     How  now  ?  who's  there  ? 


.Enter  fome,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham.^ 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham  :    he  can  write 
and  read,  and  cafl  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monftrous  ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  fetting  of  boys'  copies.^ 
Cade.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  let- 
ters in't. 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations/  and  write 
court-hand. 

Cade.  I  am  forry  for't :  the  man  is  a  proper 
man,  on  mine  honour ;  unlefs  I  find  him  guilty, 


6 

C 


'  the  Clerl  of  Chatham.']  The  perfon  whom  Shakfpeare 

rnakes  Clerk  of  Chatham  fliould  feem  to  have  been  one  Thomas 
Bayly,  a  reputed  necromancer,  or  fortune-teller,  at  Whitechapel. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  bofom  friend  of  Cade's,  and  of  the  fame 
profeflion.     JV.  IVyrceJier,  ^.  471.     Ritson. 

^  IVe  took  him  &c.]  "We  muft  fuppofe  that  Smith  had  taken 
the  Clerk  fome  time  before,  and  left  him  in  the  cuftody  of  thofe 
who  now  bring  him  in.  In  the  old  play  Will  the  weaver  enters 
■with  the  Clerk,  though  he  has  not  long  before  been  converfing 
with  Cade.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  that  Smith  fliould  go  out 
after  his  fpeech — ending,  "  for  his  coat  is  of  proof:"  but  no  Exit 
is  marked  in  the  old  copy.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  confequence.— 
It  is,  I  think,  moft  probable  that  Will  was  the  true  name  of  this 
character,  as  in  the  old  play,  (fo  Dick,  George,  John,  &c.)  and 
that  Smith,  the  name  of  fome  low  aftor,  has  crept  into  the  folio 
Jjy  millake.     Malone, 

f  -~T— obligations,']  That  is^  londs.    Malone, 
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^  he  fhall  not  die, — Come  hither,  firrah,  I  mull  ex- 

*  amine  thee :  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  ufe  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  let- 
ters ;3 — 'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

'  Cade.  Let  me  alone  : — Doft  thou  ufe  to  write 
'  thy  name  ?  or  haft  thou  a  mark  to  thyfelf,  like  an 
*■  honeft  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  fo  well 
brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

'  All.  He  hath  confelled  :  away  with  him  ;  he's 
^  a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  fay :  hang  him  with 
^  his  pen  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  feme  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

*  Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

'  Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

'  Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly  !  fir  Humphrey  Staflbrd  and 

*  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

'  Cade.  Stand,   villain,    ftand,    or  I'll  fell  thee 

^  They  ufe  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  f\  i.  e.  Of  letters 
miflive,  and  fuch  like  publick  a6ts.     See  Mabillon's  Diplomata. 

Warburton. 
In  the  old  anonymous  play,  called  The  famous  Vi6iories  of 
Henry  V.  containing  the  Honourable  Battel  of  A  gin  court,  I  find 
the  fame  circumftance.     The  Arclibifhop  of  Burges  (i.  e.  Bruges) 
is  the  fpeaker,  and  addrelfes  Iximfelf  to  King  Henry  : 
"  I  befeech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  fafe 
*'  Conduft,  under  your  broad  feal  Emaiiuel." 
The  King  in  anfwer  fays  : 

"  deliver  him  fafe  conduft 

*'  Under  our  broad  feal  Emanuel.'-     Steevens. 
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*  down  :  He  fhall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as 
'  good  as  himfelf :  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 

'  Mich.  No. 

*  Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myfelf  a 
'  knight  prefently  ;  Rife  up  fir  John  Mortimer. 
'  Now  have  at  him.'^ 


Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William 
his  Brother,  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

*  Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  Icum  of 

Kent, 

*  Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down, 

*  Home  to  your  cottages,  forfake  this  groom  ; — 
'*  The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

*  JV.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to 

blood, 

*  If  you  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Cade.  As  for  thefe  filken-coated  Haves,  I  pafs 
not;  5 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  fpeak, 

*  O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 

*  For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

*  have  at  him.']    After  this  fpeech  the  old  play  has  the 

following  words : 

"  — Is  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  knights  ? 
"  Tom.  Yea,  his  brother, 

"  Cade.  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Butcher  j  rife  up  fir 
"  Dick  Butcher.     Sound  up  the  drum."     ' 
Seep.  317,  n.  3,  and  p.  323,  n,  8.     Malone. 


s  /p«/J  not ;']  I  pay  them  no  regard.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Drayton's  Que/i  of  Cynthia  : 

"  Transform  me  to  what  fhape  you  can, 
"  I  po/swo^  what  it  be."     Steevens. 
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^  Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plafterer; 
^  And  thou  thyfelf,  a  fhearman,  Art  thou  not  ? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

«  JV.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  tliis  : — Edmund  Mortimer,    earl 
of  March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter ;  Did  he 
not  ? 

'  Staf.  Ay,  fir. 

Cade.  By  her,  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

TV.  Staf.  That's  falfe. 

'  Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  queftion ;  but,  I  fay,  'tis 
true  : 
'  The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurfe, 

*  Vl^'as  by  a  beggar-woman  ftol'n  away ; 

'  And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
^  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age  : 

*  His  fan  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore  he  fhall  be 
king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's 
houfe,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  teftify 
it ;  therefore,  deny  it  not. 

*  Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  bafe  drudge's 

words, 

*  That  fpeaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

*  All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ye 
gone. 

TV.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,    the  duke  of  York  hath 
taught  you  this. 

*  Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myfelf. 
\_AJide.^ — Go  to,  firrah.  Tell  the  king  from  me, 
that — for  his  father's  fake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whofe 
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time  boys  went  to  fpan-counter  for  French  crowns, 
— I  am  content  he  thall  reign  ;  but  I'll  be  protec- 
tor over  him. 

'  Dick.  And,  furthermore,    we'll  have  the  lord 

*  Say's  head,  for  felling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

'  Cade.  And  good  reafon  ;  for  thereby  is  Eng- 
'  land  maimed,*^    and  fain  to  go  with  a  ftafF,    but 

*  that  my  puiflance  holds  it  up.     Fellow  kings,  I 

*  tell  you,  that  that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  com- 

*  monwealth,7  and  made  it  an  eunuch :  and  more 
'  than  that,  he  can  fpeak  French,  and  therefore  he 

*  is  a  traitor. 

'  Stjf.  O  grofs  and  miferable  ignorance  ! 

*  Cade.  Nay,  anfwer,  if  you  can  :  The  Frenchmen 
'  are  our  enemies :  go  to  then,  I  afk  but  this  ;   Can 

*  he,  that  fpeaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  be 

*  a  good  counfellor,  or  no  ? 

*  All.  No,   no ;    and  therefore  we'll  have  his 

*  head. 

*  is  England  maimed,]  The  folio  has — mai7id.  The 
correftion  was  made  from  the  old  play.  I  am  not,  however, 
fure  that  a  blunder  was  not  intended,  Daniel  has  the  fame  con- 
ceit 3   Civil  Wars,  \5Q5  : 

"  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  viaim  that  foul  appears — ." 

Malone. 

7  hath  gelded  the  comnwmrealth,']  Shakfpeare  has  here 

tranfgrefled  a  rule  laid  down  by  Tully,  De  Oratore  :  "  Nolo 
morte  dici  Africani  caftratatn  effe  rempublicam."  The  chara6ter 
of  the  fpeaker,  however,  may  countenance  fuch  indelicacy.  In 
other  places  our  author,  lefs  excufeably,  talks  of  gelding  purfes, 
patrimonies,  and  continents.     Steevens. 

This  peculiar  expreffion  is  Shakfpeare's  own,  not  being  found 
in  the  old  play.  In  King  Richard  11.  Rofs  fays  that  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  has  been — 

"  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony." 
So  Cade  here  fays,  that  the  commonwealth  is  lereft  of  what 
it  before  poffeffed,  namely,  certain  provinces  in  France. 

Malonb, 
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*  JV.  Staf.  Well,  feeing  gentle  words  will  not 

prevail, 

*  AfTail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

'  Staf.  Herald,    away :    and,  throughout  every 
town, 

*  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 

*  That  thofe,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 

*  May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  light, 

*  Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 

*  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

\_Exennt  the  Two  Stafford s,  and  Forces, 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  fol- 

low me. — 

*  Now  fhow  yourfelves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

*  Spare  none,  but  fuch  as  go  in  clouted  (boon ; 

*  For  they  are  thrifty  honeft  men,  and  fuch 

*  As  would    (but  that  they  dare   not,)    take  our 

parts. 

*  Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward 

us. 

*  Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are 

*  moft  out  of  order.     Come,  march  fonvard.*^ 

[Exeunt, 

*  '——Come,  march  forward.']  In  the  firft  copy,  inftead  of 
this  fpeech,  we  have  only — Come,  Sirs,  St.  George  for  us,  and 
Kent.     See  p.  243,  n.  4 .;  p.  31/,  n.  3  ;  and  p.  36g,  n.  4. 

Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

jinother  Part  of  Blackheath. 

uilarums.     The   tivo  Parties  enter,  and  JigJit,  and 
both  the  Staffords  arejlain. 

'  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Afhford  ? 
^  Dick.  Here,  fir. 

*  Cade.    They  fell  before  thee  like   fheep  and 
'  oxen,  and  thou  behavedft  thyfelf  as  if  thou  hadft 

*  been  in  thine  own  flaughter-houfe :  therefore  thus 
'  will  I  reward  thee, — The  Lent  fhall  be  as  long 
'  again  as  it  is  ;9  and  thou  fhalt  have  a  licenfe  to 

*  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

'  Dick.  I  defire  no  more. 

*  Cade.  And,   to  fpeak  truth,  thou  deferveft  no 

*  lefs.     This  monument  of  the  vidlory  will  I  bear  ;' 

*  and  the  bodies  fhall  be  dragged  at  my  horfe'  heels, 

*  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the 

*  mayor's  fword  borne  before  us. 


'  as  long  again  as  it  is  j]     The  word  again,  which  was 

certainly  omitted  in  the  folio  by  accident,  was  reftored  from  the 
old  play,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Malone. 

'  This  monument  of  the  viBory  tvill  I  hear]]  Here  Cade 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  take  off  Stafford's  armour.  So,  Holinilied  : 

"  Jack  Cade,  upon  his  vidory  againft  tlie  Staffords,  apparel- 
led hinilelf  in  Sir  Humphrey's  brigandine,  fet  full  of  gilt  nails^ 
and  fo  in  fome  glory  returned  again  toward  London." 

Steevens. 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  was  killed  at  Sevenoke  in  Cade's 
rebellion,  is  buried  at  Bromfgrove  in  Stafford/hire.   Vaillant, 
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*  Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good/  break 

*  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prifoners.  ' 

*  Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.     Come, 

*  let's  march  towards  London.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  Supplication  ;  the 
Duke  o/"BucKiNGHAM,  and Lorcl  Say  with  him: 
at  a  dijiance,  Qzfee7i  Margaret,  mourning  over 
Suffolk's  Head. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard — that  grief  foftens 

the  mind, 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate  ; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  ceafe  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  ceafe  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  bread  : 
"*  But  where's  the  body  that  I  fhould  embrace  ? 

'  Buck.  What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  to  the 

*  rebels'  fupplication  ?  3 

*  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  Sec.']  I  think  it  fhould 
be  read  thus :  If  we  mean  to  thrive,  do  good;  break  open  the 
gaols,  &c.     Johnson. 

The  fpeaker  defigns  to  fay — "■  If  we  oiirfelves  mean  to  thrive, 
and  do  good  to  others"  &c.     The  old  reading  is  the  true  one. 

Steevens. 

^  to  the  rebels'  fupplication  ?]    "  And  to  the  entent  that 

.the  caufe  of  this  glorious  capitaynes  conayng  thither  might  be 
fhadowed  from  the  king  and  his  counfayll,  he  fent  to  him  an 
humble  fupplication, — affirmyng  his  commyng  not  to  be  againft 
liim,  but  againft  divers  of  his  couufayl/'  &:c.  Hall,  Henry  VI. 
fol.  77.     Malone. 
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*  K.  Hen.  I'll  fend  fome  holy  bifhop  to  entreat  i* 
'  For  God  forbid,  fo  many  fimple  fouls 

*  Should  perifh  by  the  fword  !   And  I  myfelf, 

'  Rather  than  bloody  war  fhall  cut  them  fhort, 
'  Will  parley  Math  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
'  But  ftay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Ah,    barbarous    villains  !    hath   this 

lovely  face 

*  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet, ^  over  me ; 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  fame  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,   Jack  Cade  hath  fworn  to 

have  thy  head. 

*  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highnefs  fhall  have 

his. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  ?  Still 
Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 

*  I'll  fend  fome  \io\j  \}\^o\>  to  entreat:']  Here,  as  in  fome 
other  places,  our  author  has  fallen  into  an  Inconfiftency,  by  fome- 
times  following  and  fometimes  deferting  his  original.  In  the  old 
play,  the  King  fiys  not  a  word  of  fending  any  bijliop  to  the  re- 
bels ;  but  fays,  he  will  himfelf  come  and  parly  with  them,  and 
in  the  mean  while  orders  Clifford  and  BucVivgham  to  gather  an 
army  and  to  go  to  them.  Shakfpeare,  in  new  modelling  this 
fcene,  found  in  Holinilied's  Chronicle  the  following  words  : 
"  —  to  whome  [Cade]  were  fent  from  the  king,  the  Archhijhop 
of  Canterburie  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  com- 
mon with  him  of  his  griefs  and  requefts."  This  gave  birth  to 
the  line  before  us  ;  which  our  author  afterwards  forgot,  having 
introduced  in  fcene  viii.  only  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  cojiforni- 
ally  to  the  old  play.     Malone. 

^  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,']  Predominated  irrefiftlbly 
over  my  paffions,  as  the  planets  over  the  lives  of  thofe  that  are 
born  under  their  influence.     Johnson. 

The  old  play  led  Shakfpeare  into  tlris  llrange  exhibition ;  a 
queen  with  the  head  of  her  murdered  paramour  on  her  bofom,  in 
the  prefence  of  her  hulband !     Malone. 
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I  fear,  my  love,*^  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 

Thou  wouldeft  not  have  mourn'd  fo  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  fhould  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*  K,  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  com'ft 

thou  in  fuch  hafte  ? 

*  Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark ;  Fly,  my 

lord  ! 
'  Jack  Cade  proclaims  himfelf  lord  Mortimer, 
'  Defcended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  houfe ; 
'  And  calls  your  grace  ufurper,  openly, 

*  And  vows  to  crown  himfelf  in  Weftminfter. 

*  His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

*  Of  hinds  and  peafants,  rude  and  mercilefs  : 

'  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
'  Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed : 
'  All  fcholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 

*  They   call — falfe   caterpillars,    and   intend    their 

death. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  gracelefs  men  !  they  know  not  what 

they  do. 7 

*  Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth,^ 

*  Ifear,  my  love,']  The  folio  has  here — I  fear  me,  love,  which 
is  certainly  fenfe  3  but  as  we  find  "  7ny  love"  in  the  old  play, 
and  thefe  lines  were  adopted  without  retouching,  I  fuppofe  the 
tranfcriber's  ear  deceived  him.     Malone. 

'  Tvhat  they  do.']     Inftead  of  this  line,  in  the  old  copy 

we  have — 

"  Go,  bid  Buckingham  and  Clifford  gather 

"  An  army  up,  and  meet  with  the  rebels."     Malone;. 

*  retire  to  Kenelworth,]     The  old  copy—- Killingworth, 

Vol.  XIII.  Z 
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*  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah !  weFC  the  duke  of  Suffolk  no^ 

alive, 

*  Thefe  Kentifh  rebels  would  be  foon  appeas'd. 

*  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 

*  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

'  Sjy.  So  might  your  grace's  perfon  be  in  dan- 

*  The  fight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes  : 

*  And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  ftay, 
'  And  live  alone  as  fecret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Meflenger. 

*  2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge j. 

the  citizens 

*  Fly  and  forfake  their  houfes : 

*  The  rafcal  people,  thirfting  after  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  fwear, 

*  To  fpoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord  ^  away,  take 

horfe. 

*  K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret ;    God,    our  hope, 

will  fuccour  us. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  de- 

ceas'd. 

*  K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord  ;   [To  Lord  Say.] 

trull:  not  the  Kentifh  rebels. 


■which  (as  Sir  William  Blaekftone  ©bferves)  is  ftill  the  modern 
pronunciation.     Steevens. 

In  the  letter  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth's  entertainment  at 
this  place,  we  find,  "  the  caftle  hath  name  of  Kyllelingwoorth  'f 
but  of  truth,  grounded  upon  faythfuU  ftory,  Kenelwoorth." 

Farmer, 
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*  Buck.  Trull  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betrayM.^ 

'  Sat.  The  truft  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 
*  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  refolute.      [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     The  Tower, 

^Enter  Lord  Scales,    and  Others,   on   the  JValh* 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens,  below. 

Scales.  How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  flain  ? 

1  CiT.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  flain ;  for 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  thofe  that  with- 
fland  them  :  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  ho- 
nour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the 
rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  fpare,  you  fhall  com- 
mand ; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myfelf. 
The  rebels  have  aflay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  I  will  fend  you  Matthew  Gough ; 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives  % 
And  fo  farewell,  for  I  mufl  hence  again.    [Exeunt, 


'  be  lefrayd,']     Be,  which  was  accidentally  omitted  ii> 

tlie  old  copy,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malon£, 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  fame.     Cannon  Street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  Folloivers.     He  ftrikes 
his  Staff  on  London-ftone. 

Cade,  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
here,  fitting  upon  London-ftone,  I  charge  and  com- 
mand, that,  of  the  city's  coft,  the  piliing-conduit 
run  nothing  but  claret '  wine  this  firft  year  of  our 
reign.  And  now,  henceforward,  it  fhall  be  treafon 
for  any  that  calls  me  other  than — lord  Mortimer. 


*  — - — the  pijjti'ig  conduit  run  noihing  lut  claret — ]  This 
pijfing  conduit,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  Standarde  in  Cheape,  which, 
as  Stowe  relates,  "  John  Wels  grocer,  maior  1430,  caufed  to  be 
made  with  a  fmall  cefterne  for  frefli  water,  hauing  one  cocke  con- 
tinually running." — "  I  have  wept  lb  immoderately  and  lauifhly, 
(fays  Jacke  Wilton,)  that  I  thought  verily  my  palat  had  bin  turn- 
ed to  the  pijjing  conduit  in  London."     Life,  1594.     Ritsokt, 

Whatever  offence  to  modern  delicacy  may  be  given  by  this 
imagery,  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French,  to 
whole  entertainments,  as  well  as  our  ftreets,  it  was  fufficiently 
familiar,  as  I  learn  from  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work 
entitled  Hijhire  de  la  Vie  privce  des  Franfais,  par  M.  le  Grand 
D'Auffi,  3  Vols.  8vo.  1782.  At  a  feaft  given  by  Phiilippe-le- 
;Bon  there  was  exhibited  "  une  ftatue  de  femme,  dont  les  mam- 
melles  fourniffaient  d'hippocras  ;"  and  the  Roman  de  Tirant-le- 
Blanc  affords  fuch  another  circumftance  :  "  Outre  une  ftatue  de 
femme,  des  mammelles  de  laquelle  jailliffoit  une  liqueur,  il  y 
avail  encore  une  jeune  fiUe  &c.  EUe  etoit  nue,  &  tenoit  fes 
mains  baiffees  8t  ferrees  contre  fon  corps,  comme  pour  s'en  couv- 
rir.  De  dejjous  fes  mains,  il  fhrtoit  une  fontaine  de  v in  deli' 
deux,"  &c.  Again  in  another  feaft  made  by  the  Philippe  afore- 
laid,  in  1453,  there  was  "  une  ftatue  d'enfant  nu,  pole  fur  une 
xoche,  is"  qui,  defa  broquette,  pijjait  eau-rofe."     Steevens. 
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Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

'    Sold.  Jack  Cade  !  Jack  Cade  ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.*    ['^^^^y  ^'^^  ^^^^^' 

*  Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wife,  he'll  never  call 
*"  you  Jack  Cade  more ;  I  think,  he  hath  a  very  fair 
*  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  toge- 
ther in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them  :  But, 
firft,  go  and  fet  London-bridge  on  fire  ;3  and,  if 
you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.  Come,  let's 
away.  [^Exeunt. 


^  Knock  him  down  there.']  So,  Holinfhed,  p.  634 :  "  He 
alfo  put  to  execution  in  Southwark  diverfe  perlbns,  fome  for 
breaking  his  ordinance,  and  other  being  his  old  acquaintance,  left 
they  fhould  bewraie  his  bafe  linage,  difparaging  him  for  his 
ufurped  furname  of  Mortimer."     Steevens. 

^  fet  London-bridge  on  Jire ;]     At  that  time  London- 

Iridge  was  made  of  wood.  "  After  that,  (fays  Hall,)  he  en- 
tered London  and  cut  the  ropes  of  tlie  draw-hndge."  The 
houfes  on  London-bridge  were  in  this  rebellion  burnt,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  perilhed.    Malone. 
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SCENE  VII. 

The  fame.      Smithfield. 

Alarum.     Enter,  on  one  fide ^  Cade  and  his  Com" 

pany ;    on   the  other,    Citizens,   and  the  King's 

Forces,  headed  hy  Matthew  Go  ugh.     They 

Jight',  the  Citizens  are  routed^  and  Matthew 

GouGH"*  isflain. 

Cade.  So,  firs : — Now  go  fome  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy  ;5  others  to  the  inns  of  court ;  down  with 
them  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  fuit  unto  your  lordfhip. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordfhip  thou  fhalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 


*  Matthew  Gough  — ]  "  A  man  of  great  wit  and  much 

experience  in  feats  of  chivalrie,  the  which  in  continuall  warres 
had  fpent  his  time  in  ferving  of  the  king  and  his  father."  Holin- 
Ihed,  p.  635. 

In  iV.  of  Worcejlre,  p.  357,  is  the  following  notice  of  Mat- 
thew Gough : 

"  Memorandum  quod  Ewenus"  Gough,  pater  Matthei  Gough 
armigeri,  fuit  ballivus  manerii  de  Hangmer  juxta  Whyte-church 
in  North  Wales ;  et  mater  Matthei  Gough  vocatur  Hawys ;  et 
pater  ejus,  id  eft  avus  Matthei  Gough  ex  parte  matris,  vocatur 
Davy  Handmere  j  et  mater  Matthei  Gough  fiiit  nutrix  Johannis 
domini  Talbot,  comitis  de  Shrewylbery,  et  aliorum  fratrum  et 
fororum  fuorum  : 

"  Morte  Matthei  Goghe  Cambria  clamitat  oghe  !" 

See  alfo  the  Pafton  Letters,  2d.  edit.  Vol.  1.  42.     Steevens. 

5  gojbme  and  pull  down  the  Savoy;]    This  trouble  had 

been  faved  Cade's  reformers  by  his  predeceflbr  Wat  Tyler.  It 
"was  never  re-edifyed,  till  Henry  VII.  founded  tlie  hofpital. 

RiTSON, 
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*  Dick.  Only,    that  the  laws  of   England  may 
"^  come  oat  of  your  mouth. ^ 

*  John.  Mafs,  'twill  be  fore  law  then;^  for  he 
^  was  thruft  in  the  mouth  with  a  fpear,  and  'tis  not 

*  whole  yet.  \_J[fide. 

'  Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  {linking  law;  for 
■*  his  breath  flinks  with  eating  toafted  cheefe. 

\_Ajlde. 

'  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  (hall  be  fo. 

*  Away,  burn  all  ihe  records  of  the  realm  ;^    my 

*  mouth  fliall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

*  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  ftatutes, 

*  unlefs  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  \_Afide. 

*  Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  fhall  be  in 

*  common. 


*  ■  that  the  laivs  of  England  may  come  out  of  your  mouth.1 
This  alludes  to  what  Holinllied  has  related  of  IFat  Tyler,  p.  432  : 
"  It  was  reported,  indeed,  that  he  fhould  faie  with  great  pride, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  lips,  that  within  four  daies  all  the  laws 
of  England  fhould  comefoorth  of  his  mouth.''     Tyrwhitt. 

'  'twill  be  fore  laiv  then  j]  This  poor  jeft  has  already  oc- 
curred in  The  Tempefi,  fcene  the  lafi: : 

"  You'd  be  king  of  the  ifle,  firrah  ? — 

"  I  fhould  have  been  zfore  one  then."     Steevens. 

*  'Away,  lurn  all  the  records  of  the  realm  j]  Little  more 

than  half  a  century  had  elapfed  from  the  time  of  writing  this  play^ 
before  a  fimilar  propofal  was  aftually  made  in  parliament. 
Bifhop  Burnet  in  his  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  fays  :  "  Among 
the  other  extravagant  motions  made  in  this  parUament  (i.  e.  one 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's)  one  was  to  deftroy  all  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  fettle  the  nation  on  a  new  foundation  ;  fo  he  (Sir 
M.  Hale)  took  this  province  to  himfelf,  to  Ihow  the  madnefs  of 
this  propofition,  the  injuftice  of  it,  and  the  mifchiefs  that  would 
follow  on  it ;  and  did  it  with  fuch  clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  rea- 
fon  as  not  only  fatisfied  all  fober  perfons  (for  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  was  foon  done)  but  ftopt  even  the  moutjjs  of  the  frantic 
people  themfelves."     Reed, 

Z4 
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Enter  a  Meflenger. 

'  Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize  !  here's  the  lord 
'  Say,  which  fold  the  towns  in  France ;  *  he  that 

*  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,?   and  one 

*  fhilling  to  the  pound,  the  laft  fubfidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Say. 

*  Cade.  Well,  he  (hall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
'  times. — Ah,  thou  fay,  thou  ferge,'  nay,  thou 
'  buckram  lord  !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 

*  of  our  jurifdi^lion  regal.   What  canft  thou  anfwer 


'  07ie  afid   twenty   fifteens,]     "^  This   capteine   (Cade) 

affared  them — if  either  by  force  or  policie  they  might  get  the 
king  and  queene  into  their  hands,  he  would  caufe  them  to  be 
honourably  ufed,  and  take  fuch  order  for  the  punifliing  and  re- 
forming of  the  mifdemeanours  of  their  bad  councellours,  that 
neither^/?/'/fee«A-  fiiould  hereafter  be  demanded,  nor  anie  impofitions 
or  taxes  be  fpoken  of."  Holinflied,  Vol.  II.  p.  632.  A, fifteen 
was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  or  perfonal  property 
of  each  fubjed.     Malone. 

^  thotc  fdy,  thouferge,']     Say  was  the  o]d  word  for  Jilk  ^ 

on  this  depends  the  feries  of  degradation,  iwm/uy  to  ferge,  from 
Jerge  to  luckram.     Johnson. 

This  word  occurs  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queeii,  B.  I.  c.  iv  ; 
"  AH  in  a  kirtle  of  difcolour'd^/ay 
"  He  clothed  was." 
Again,  in  his  Perigot  and  Cuddy's  Roundelay  : 
"  And  in  a  kirtle  of  green  fay." 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  paffage  in  The  Fairy 
Queen,  B.  III.  c.  ii,  that /or/  was  notjilk  : 

"  His  garment  neither  was  of  Ji  Ik  nor  Jay."  Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Minflieu's  Dict.  1617,  that /ay  was  a  kind 
of  ferge.  Jt  is  made  entirely  of  wool.  There  is  a  confiderable 
manufactory  oi  fay  at  Sudbury  near  Colchefter.  This  ftuff  is  fre- 
quently dyed  grcm,  and  is  yet  ufed  by  fome  mechanicks  in  aprons. 

Malone, 
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*  to  my  majefty,  for  giving  np  of  Normandy  unto 

*  monlieur  Balimecu,^  tlie  dauphin  of  France  ?    Be 

*  it  known  unto  thee  by   thefe  prefence,  even  the 

*  prefence  of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  befom 

*  that  muft  fweep  the  court  clean  of  fuch  filth  as 

*  thou  art.     Thou  haft  moft  traitoroufly  corrupted 

*  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  ere6ting  a  grammar- 
'  fchool  :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore-fathers  had 
'  no  other  books  but  the  fcore  and  the  tally,  thou 

*  haft  caufed  printing  to  be  ufed  ;3    and,  contrary 

^  monfieur    Bafimecu,]       Shakfpeare     probably    wrote 

Baifermycu,  or,  by  a  defigned  corruption,  Bafemycu,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  original,  where  alfo  we  find  a  word  half  French,  half- 
Englifti, — "  Monfier  Buff'minecu."     Malone. 

^  printing  to  be  ufed  ;]     Shakfpeare  is  a  little  too  early 

with  this  accufation,     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  been  led  into  this  miftake  by  Daniel, 
in  the  fixth  book  of  his  Civil  Wars,  who  introduces  printing  and 
artillery  as  contemporar}'  inventions  : 

"  Let  there  be  found  two  fatal  inib'uments, 
"  The  one  to  publifli,  th'  other  to  defend 
"■  Impious  contention,  and  proud  difcontents  ; 
"  Make  that  in/iamped  charaSiers  may  fend 
"  Abroad  to  thoufands  thoufand  men's  intents ; 
*'  And,  in  a  moment,  may  defpatch  much  more 
"  Than  could  a  world  of  pens  perfotm  before." 
Shakfpeare's  abfurdities  may  always  be  countenanced  by  thofe 
of  writers  nearly  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  by  Gervafe  Markham 
and  William  Sarapfon,  who  were  both  fcholars,  is  the  following 
paflage : 

"  Though  cannons  roar,  yet  you  muft  not  be  deaf." 
Spenfer  mentions  cloth  made  at  Lincoln  during  the  ideal  reign 
of  K.  Arthur,  and  has  adorned  a  caftle  at  the  fame  period  "  with 
cloth  of  Arras  and  of  Toure."  Chaucer  introduces  07/72.9  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  (as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,) 
Salvator  Rofa  places  a  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  Holo- 
fernes,     Steevens. 

Mr.  Meerman,  in  his  Origines  Typographical,  hath  availed 
himfelf  of  this  paffage  in  Shakfpeare,  to  fupport  his  hypothelis, 
that  printing  was  introduced  into  England  (before  the  time  of 
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'  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity ,4  thou  haft 

*  built  a  paper-mill.     It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face, 

*  that  thou  haft  men  about  thee,  that  uftially  talk 
«  of  a  noun,    and  a  verb  ;    and  fuch  abominable 

*  words,  as  no  Chriftian  ear  can  endure  to  hear. 
'  Thou  haft  appointed  juftices  of  peace,  to  call  poor 

*  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able 
'  to  anfwer.5  Moreover,  thou  haft  put  them  in 
'  prifon  ;   and  becaufe  they  could  not  read,   thou 

*  haft  hanged  them  ;^  when,  indeed,  only  for  that 

*  caufe  they  have  been  moft  worthy  to  live.     Thou 

*  doft  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,^  doft  thou  not  ? 

Sat.  What  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtM  not  to  let  thy  horfe 
wear  a  cloak,^  when  honefter  men  than  thou  go  in 
their  hofe  and  doublets. 

Caxton)  by  Frederic  Corfellis,  a  workman  from  Haerlem,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.     Blackstone. 

*  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  &c.]    "  Againft  the 

peace  of  the  faid  lord  the  now  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,"  is 
the  regular  language  of  indi6tments.     Ma  lone. 

5  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were 

not  able  to  anfiver.']  The  old  play  reads,  with  more  humour, — 
"  to  hang  honeft  men  that  Jieal  for  their  living."     Malone. 

* becaufe  they  could  not  read,  thou  haft  hanged  them  :1 

That  is,  they  were  hanged  becaufe  they  could  not  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy.     Johnson. 

'  Thou  doft  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,]  A  foot-cloth  was  a  horfe 
with  houfings  which  reached  as  low  as  his  feet.  So,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Muleqffes  the  Turk,  I6IO  : 

"  I  have  feen,  fince  my  coming  to  Florence,  the  fon  of  a  pedr 
lar  mounted  on  afootcloth."     Steevens. 

Afoot-cloth  was  a  kind  of  houfing,  which  covered  the  body  of 
tlie  horfe,  and  almoft  reached  the  ground.  It  was  fometimes 
made  of  velvet,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace.     Malone. 

^  to  let  thy  horfe  wear  a  cloak,']  This  is  a  reproach  truly 

charafteriftical .  Nothing  gives  fo  much  offence  to  the  lower 
ianks  of  mankind,  as  tlie  fight  of  fuperfluities  merely  oftentatious. 

Johnson. 
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^  Dick.  And  work  in  their  fhirt  too ;  as  myfelf, 

*  for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Sjf.  You  men  of  Kent, — 
Dick.  What  fay  you  of  Kent  ? 

*  Sjr.  Nothing  but  this :  'Tis  bona  terra,  mala 

gens.9 

'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  1  he 
^  fpeaks  Latin. 

*  Say.  Hear  me  but  fpeak,  and  bear  me  where 

you  will. 
'  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caefar  writ, 
'  Is  term'd  the  civil'fi:  place  of  all  this  ille :  ^ 
'  Sweet  is  the  country,  becaufe  full  of  riches  ; 

*  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy  ; 

'  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 

*  I  fold  not  Maine,  I  loft  not  Normandy  ; 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them,^  would  lofe  my  life. 

^  bona  terra,  mala  gens^  After  this  line  the  quarto  pro- 
ceeds thus  : 

"  Cade.  Bonuni  terrum,  what's  that  E 
"  Dick.  He  fpeaks  French. 
"  Will.  No,  'tis  Dutch. 

"  Nick.  No,  'tis  Outalian  :   I  know  it  well  enough." 
Holinfhed  has  likewife  ftigmatized  the  Kentifli  men,  p.  677  '■ 
*'  The  Kentijli-men,  in  this  feafon  (whofe  minds  be  ever  move- 
able at  the  change  of  princes)  came,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  Is  term'd  the  civiVJl  place  of  all  this  i/le  .•]  So,  in  Caefar's 
Comment.  B.  V  :  "  Ex  his  omnibus  funt  humaniliimi  qui 
Cantium  incolunt."  The  paflage  is  thus  tranflated  by  Arthur 
Golding,  1590  :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  ille,  the  civilejl 
are  the  Kenti  (hfolke , "     Steevens. 

So,  in  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England,  1580,  a  book  which 
the  author  of  The  Whole  Contention  &c,  probably,  and  Shak- 
fpeare  certainly  had  read  :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  the 
Kentifli'men  are  the  civileji."     Malone. 

'  Yet,  to  recover  them,  &c.]  I  fufpe6l  that  here  as  in  a  paf- 
fage  in  King  Henry  V.  (See  a  note  on  King  Henry  V.  Aft  IV. 
it.  iii.  Vol.  XII.)     Yet  was  mifprinted  for  Yea.    Malone. 
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*  Juflice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

*  Prayers  and    tears  have  mov'd  me^    gifts  could 

never. 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*  Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  reahn,  and  you  ? 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  beftow'd  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Becaufe  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king  :3 

*  And — feeing  ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God, 

*  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  hea- 

ven,— 

5  When  have  I  aught  exaSied  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
Large  gifts  have  I  heftoivd  on  learned  clerks, 
Becaufe  my  look  preferrd  me  to  the  king .]    This  pafTage  I 
know  not  well  how  to  explain.     It  is  pointed  [in  the  old  copy] 
{o  as  to  make  Say  declare  that  he  preferred  clerks  to  maintain 
Kent  and  the  King.     This  is  not  very  clear ;  and,  befides,  he 
gives  in  the  following  line  another  reafon  of  his  bounty,  that 
learning  railed  him,  and  therefore  he  fupported  learning.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  Kent  flipped  into  this  paiFage  by  chance,  and 
would  read : 

When  have  I  aught  exaSted  at  your  hands. 
But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 

JOHNSOK. 

I  concur  with  Dr.  Johnfon  in  believing  the  word  Kent  to  have 
been  fliuffled  into  the  text  by  accident.  Lord  Say,  as  the  paflage 
Hands  in  the  folio,  not  only  declares  he  had  preferred  men  of 
learning  to  maintain  Kent,  the  King,  the  realm,  but  adds  tau- 
tologically  you  ;  for  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  they  are  Kentifh 
men  to  whom  he  is  now  fpeaking.  I  would  read.  Bent  to 
maintain,  &:c.  i.  c.ftrenuoufly  refolved  to  the  utmoji,  to  &c. 

Stbevens. 
The  punftuation  to  which  Dr.  Johnfon  alludes,  is  that  of  the 
folio : 

"  When  have  I  aught  exaded  at  your  hands  ? 
"  Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you, 
"  Large  gifts,  have  I  beftow'd  on  learned  clerks,"  &c. 
I  have  pointed  the  paffage  differently,  the  former  punduation 
appearing  to  me  to  render  it  nonfenfe.     I  fufped,  however,  with 
the  preceding  editors,  that  tlie  word  Kent  is -a  corruption. 

Malonb. 
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*  Unlefs  you  be  pofTefs'd  with  devllifh  fpirits, 

*  You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parley 'd  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  ftruck'fi  thou  one  blow  in 

*  the  field  ? 

*  Sat.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands  :  oft  have 

I  ftruck 

*  Thofe  that  I  never  favv,  and  ftruck  them  dead. 

*  Geo.  O  monftrous  coward  !  what,  to  come  be- 

hind folks  ? 

*  Say.  Thefe  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching^  for 

your  good. 

*  Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'the  ear,  and  that  wil! 

*  make  'em  red  again. 

*  Say.    Long   fitting   to  determine  poor  men's 

caufes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  ficknefs  and  difeafes. 

*  Cade.  Ye  fhall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then, 

*  and  the  pap  of  a  hatchet. 5 

*  < for  watching — ]  Thatis^  in  confequence  of  watching. 

So  Sir  John  Davies  : 

"  And  lliuns  it  ftill,  although /or  thirft  flie  die." 

The  fecond  folio  and  all  the  modern  editions  read — with 
watchuig.     Malone. 

-  the  pap  of  a  hatchet.']  Old  copy — the  help  of  a  hatchet. 

Bat  we  have  here,  as  Dr.  Farmer  oblervcd  to  me,  a  llrange  cor- 
ruption. The  help  of  a  hatchet  is  little  better  than  nonfenfe, 
and  it  is  alraoft  certain  our  author  originally  wrote  pap  with  a 
hatchet ;  alluding  to  Lyly's  pamphlet  with  the  fame  title,  which 
made  its  appearance  about  the  time  when  this  play  is  fuppoicd  to 
Jhave  been  written.     Steevens. 

We  fhould  certainly  read — the  pap  of  a  hatchet ;  and  are 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  harmer  for  lb  juil  and  happy  an  emendation. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  fuppofe  any  allufiou  to  "the  title 
©f  a  pamphlet :  It  has  doubtlefs  been  a  cant  phrafe.     So,   in 
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*  Dick.  Why  doft  thou  quiver,  man  ?^ 

*  Say.  The  palfy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  mc* 

'  Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  fhould  lay^ 

*  I'll  be  even  with  you.     I'll  fee  if  his  head  will 

*  ftand  Headier  on  a  pole,  or  no  :    Take  him  away, 

*  and  behead  him. 

*  Say.  Tell  me,  wherein  I  have  offended  moft  ? 

*  Have  I  affe6led  wealth,  or  honour ;  fpeak  ? 

*  Are  my  chefts  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

*  Is  my  apparel  fumptuous  to  behold  ? 

*  Whom  have  I  injur'd,   that  ye  feek  my  death  ? 

*  Thefe  hands  are  free  from  guiltlefs  blood-fhed- 

ding,7 


Lyly's  Mother  Bovilie  :  " they  giue  us  pap  with  a  ipoorjft 

before  we  can  fpeakcj  and  when  wee  ipeake  for  that  we  loue, 
pap  until  a  hatchet."     Ritson. 

and  the  help  of  a  hatchet.']  I  fuppofe,  to  cut  him  down 

after  he  has  been  hanged,  or  perhaps  to  cut  off  his  head.     The 
article  (ojiatchet)  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  tlie  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
*  Why  do  ft  thou  quiver,  man  ?}     Otway  has  borrowed  this 
thought  in  Venice  Preferved  : 

"  Spinofa.  You  are  trembling,  fir, 
"  Renault.  'Tis  a  cold  night  indeed,  and  I  am  aged, 
"  Full  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities." 
Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Milton,  p.  250,  gravely  afTures  us 
that  Lord  Say's  account  of  himfelf  originates  from  the  following 
ancient  charm  for  an  ague:  " — Pilate  faid  unto  Jefiis,  why 
fliakefl:  thou  ?  And  Jefus  anfweredj  the  ague  and  not/car  pro- 
voketh me."     Steevens. 

7  Thefe  hands  are  free  from  guiltlefs  llood-fJiedding,']  I  for- 
merly imagined  that  the  word  guiltlefs  was  mifplaced,  and  that 
the  poet  wrote — 

Thefe  hands  are  guiltlefs,  free  from  bhod-fhedding. 
But  change  is  unneceflary.     Guilt Ir/'s  is  not  an  epithet  to  blood- 
fu'dding,  but  to  blond.     Thefe  hands  ar?  free  frorp  Ihedding 
guiltlefs  or  innocent  blood.     So,  in  King  Henry  Vltl : 

"  For  then  my  guiltlefs  blood  muft  cry  againft  them." 
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*  This    breaft   from    harbouring    foul     deceitful 

thoughts. 

*  O,  let  me  live  ! 

*  Cade.  I  feel  remorfe  in  myfelf  with  his  words : 

*  but  I'll  bridle  it ;    he  fhall  die,  an  it  be  but  for 

*  pleading  fo  well  for  his  life.*     Away  with  him  ! 

*  he  has  a   familiar  under  his  tongue  ;9  he  fpeaks 

*  not  o'God's  name.     ^  Go,  take  him  away,  I  fay, 

*  and  ftrike  off  his  head  prefently ;  and  then  break 

*  into  his  fon-in-law's  houfe,  fir  James  Cromer,^ 
^  and  ftrike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  lx)th  upon 
^  two  poles  hither. 

'  All.  It  fhall  be  done. 

*  Say.  Ah,  countrymen  !  if  when  you  make  your 

prayers, 

*  God  fhould  be  fo  obdurate  as  yourfelves, 

*  How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  fouls  ? 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  fave  my  life. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command 

ye.  [Exeunt  fome,  iv ith  Lord  Say . 

*  — ^  hejhall  die,  an  it  le  hut  for  pleading  fo  well  for  his 
life^  This  fentiment  is  not  merely  defigned  as  an  expreQion  of 
ferocious  triumph,  but  to  mark  the  eternal  enmity  which  the 
Vulgar  bear  to  thofe  of  more  liberal  education  and  fuperior  rank. 
The  vulgar  are  always  ready  to  depreciate  the  talents  which  they 
behold  with  envy,  and  infult  the  eminence  which  they  defpair  to 
reach.     Steevens. 

'  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  j]    K  familiar  is  a  daemon 

who  was  fuppofed  to  attend  at  call.  So,  in  Loves  Labour  s 
Loft:  ^ 

"  Love  is  3i  familiar  j  there  is  no  angel  but  love." 

Steevens. 

*  fir  James  Cromer,']    It  was  IViUiam  Crowmer,  fheriff 

of  Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to  death.  Lord  Say  and  he  had  been 
previoufly  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  both,  or  at  leaft  the  former, 
convidted  of  treafon.  at  Cade's  mock  commiffion  of  oyer  and 
tsrminer  at  Guildhall.     See  IF.  IFyrceJier,  p.  4/0.     Ritson. 
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'  The  proudeft  peer  in  the  realm  fliall  not  wear  a 
'  head  on  his  ihoulders,  unlefs  he  pay  me  tribute  ; 
'  there  fhall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  flie  fhalJ 

*  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  -  ere  they  have  it  : 
'  Men  {hall  hold  of  me  in  capite  ;^  and  we  charge 
'  and  command,  that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart 

*  can  wifh,  or  tongue  can  tell."* 

'  Dick.  My  lord,  when  fhall  we  go  to  Cheapfide, 
'  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?5 


*  Jkall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  &:c.]  Alluding  to  an 

ancient  ufage  on  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  founded 
their  play  called  The  Cu/tom  of  the  Country.  See  Mr.  Seward's 
note  at  the  beginning  of  it.  See  alfo  Cowell's  Law  DiSi.  in  voce 
Marchet,  &c.  &c.  &c.     Steevens. 

Cowell's  account  of  this  cuftom  has  i*eceived  the  fanftion  of 
feveral  eminent  antiquaries  j  but  a  learned  writer.  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  controverts  the  fa£t,  and  denies  the  a6tual  exiftence 
of  the  curtom.  See  Avnah  of  Scotland.  Judge  Blackftone,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  of  opinion  it  never  prevailed  in  England, 
though  he  fuppofes  it  certainly  did  in  Scotland.     Reed. 

See  Blount's  Glossographia,  8vo,  1681,  in  v.  Marcheta. 
Heftor  Boethius  and  Skene  both  mention  this  cuftom  as  exifting 
in  Scotland  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  A.  D.  IO57. 

Malone. 

^  in  capite ;]    This  equivoque,  for  which  the  author  of 

the  old  play  is  anfwerable,  is  too  learned  for  Cade.     Malone. 

*  or  tongue  can  tell.']  After  this,  in  the  old  play,  Robin 

enters  to  inform  Cade  that  London  bridge  is  on  fire,  and  Dick 
enters  with  a  ferjeant  5  i.  e.  a  bailiff;  and  there  is  a  dialogue  con- 
lifting  of  feventeen  lines,  of  which  Shakfpeare  has  made  no  ufe 
whatfoever.     Malone. 

^  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ?]  Perbajps  this  Is  an 

equivoque  alluding  to  the  brown  bills,  or  halberds,  with  which 
the  commons  were  anciently  armed.     Percy. 

Thus,  in  the  original  play  ; 

"  Nick.  But  when  {hall  we  take  up  thofe  commodities  which 
"  you  told  us  of  ? 

"  Cade.  Marry,  he  that  will  luftily  ftand  to  it,  fhall  take  up 
"  thefe  commodities  following,  Item,  a  gown,  a  kirtle,  a  petti- 
"  coat,  and  a  fmocke." 
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'  Cade,  Marry,  prefently. 
'  ^LL.  O  brave  ! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  Heads  of  Lord  Say  and 
his  Son-in-law. 

'  Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kifs 

*  one  another,^  for  they  loved  wellj7  when  they  were 

*  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  left  they  confult  about 
'  the   giving  up  of  fome  more  towns  in   France. 

*  Soldiers,    defer  the  fpoil  of  the  city  until  night : 
'  for  with  thefe  borne  before  us,  inftead  of  maces. 

If  The  Whole  Contention  &c.  printed  in  1000,  was  an  imper- 
fe6t  tranfcript  of  Shakfpeare's  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  (as  it  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  be,)  we  have  here 
another  extraordinary  proof  of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  tran- 
fcriber. — It  is  obfervable  that  the  equivoque  which  Dr.  Percy  has 
taken  notice  of,  is  not  found  in  the  old  play,  but  is  found  in 
Shakfpeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

*'  Ber.  We  are  likely  to  prove  a  good  commodity,  being  taken 
up  of  thefe  men's  bills. 

''  Con.  A  commodity  in  queftion,  I  warrant  you." 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  105,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  Let  them  kifs  one  another,']  This  is  from  The  Mirrour  for 
Magijlrates,  in  the  legend  of  Jack  Cade  : 

"  With  thefe  two  heads  I  made  a  pretty  play, 

"  For  pight  on  poles  I  bore  them  through  the  ftrete^ 

"  And  for  my  fport  made  each  kij/e  other  fwete." 

Farmer. 

It  is  likewife  found  in  Holinihed,  p.  634  :  ''  and  as  it  were  in 

a  fpite  caufed  them  in  every  ftreet  to  kijje  together."  Steevens. 

So  alfo  in  Hall,  Henry  VI.  folio  78.     Malone. 

7  for  they  loved  well,']   Perhaps  this  pafTage  fuggefled  to 

Rowe  the  following  remark  in  his  Ambitious  Stepmother  : 
"  Sure  they  lovd  well;  the  very  ftreams  of  blood 
"  That  flow  from  their  pale  bofoms,  meet  and  mingle." 

Steeven's, 

Vol.  XIII.  A  a 
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*  will  we  ride  through  the  ftreets ;  and,    at  every 
'  corner,  have  them  kils. — Away  !  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VIII. 

South  vvark. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cade,  and  all  his  Rahhlemev^, 

*  Cade.  Up  Fifli-llreet  !  down  Saint  Magnus' 

*  corner  !  kill  and  knock  down  !   throw  them  into 

*  Thames  ! —     \_A  Parley  founded,  then  a  Retreat. 

*  What  noife  is  this  I  hear  ?    Dare  any  be  fo  bold 

*  to  found  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them 

*  kill  ? 


Enter  Buckingham,  and  Old  Clifford,  with 
Forces.^ 

'  Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  dif- 
turb  thee : 

*  Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambafladors  from  the  king 

*  Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  haft  misled ; 

*  And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 

^  That  will  forfake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

'  Clif.  What  fay  ye,  countrymen  ?^  will  ye  re- 
lent, 

*  Clif.   What  fay  ye,  countrymen  ?  &c.]  The  variation  in  the 
original  play  is  worth  noting  : 

"  Why  countrymen,  and  warlike  friends  of  Kent, 
*'  What  means  this  mutinous  rebellion, 
"  That  you  in  troops  do  raufter  thus  yourfelves, 
"■  Under  the  condud  of  this  traitor^  Cade  ? 
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*  And  yield  to  mercy,  whilft  'tis  ofFer'd  you  ; 
^  Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

*  Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
'  Fling  up  his  cap,  and  fay — God  fave  his  majefty  I 
'  Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 

*  Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 

*  Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pafs  by. 

*  ^LL.  God  fave  the  king  !  God  fave  the  king ! 

'  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye 

*  fo  brave  ? — And  you,  bafe  peafants,  do  ye  believe 

*  him  ?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  par- 
'  dons  about  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  fword  therefore 

*  broke  through  London  Gates,  that  you  fhould  leave 
'  me  at  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark  ?   I  thought, 

*  ye  would  never  have  given  out  thefe  arms,  till  you 

*  had  recovered  your  ancient  freedom  :  but  you  are 
'  all  recreants,  and  daflards  ;  and  delight  to  live  in 

*  flavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your  backs 
'  with  burdens,  take  your  houfes  over  your  heads, 
^  ravifh  your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  faces  : 

*  For  me, — I  will  make  fhift  for  one ;  and  fo — God's 
'  curfe  'light  upon  you  all  ! 

*  ^LL.  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 

'  Clif,  Is  Cade  the  fon  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
'  That  thus  you  do  exclaim — you'll  go  with  him  ? 

"  To  rife  againft  your  fovereign  lord  and  king, 
♦■*  Who  mildly. hath  this  pardon  fent  to  you, 
"  If  you  forfake  this  monftrous  rebel  here, 
"^  If  honour  be  the  mark  whereat  you  aim, 
*'  Then  hafte  to  France,  that  our  forefathers  won, 
''  And  win  again  that  thing  which  now  is  loft, 
"  And  leave  to  feek  your  country's  overthrow. 

''  All.  A  Clifford,  a  Clifford."       {They  forfake  Cade. 
Here  we  have  precifely  the  fame  verfification  which  we  find  in 

all  the  ti'agedies  and  hiftorical  dramas  that  were  written  before 

the  time  of  Shakfpeare.    Malone. 
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'  Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France^ 

*  And  make  the  meaneft  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 

*  Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 

*  Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  fpoil, 

*  Unlefs  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 

*  Wer't  not  a  (hame,  that  whilft  you  live  at  jar, 

'  The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquifhed, 

*  Should  make  a  flart  o'er  feas,  and  vanquifh  you  ? 
'  Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 

*  1  fee  them  lording  it  in  London  flreets, 

*  Crying — Villageois  /9  unto  all  they  meet. 

'  Better,  ten  thoufand  bafe-born  Cades  mifcarry, 

*  Than  you  (hould  ftoop  unto  a  Freiichman's  mercy. 

*  To  France,   to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

loft; 

*  Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coafl : 

*  Henry  hath  money,^  you  are  ftrong  and  manly  ; 

*  God  on  our  fide,  doubt  not  of  vidory. 

'  All.  a  Clifford !  a  Clifford !  we'll  follow  the 
'^  king,  and  Clifl^brd. 

*  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  fo  lightly  blown  to  and 
*■  fro,  as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the 
'■  fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred    mifchiefs,    and 

*  makes  them  leave  me  defolate.     I  fee  them  lay 

*  their  heads  together,  to  fur  prize  me  :  my  fword 

*  make  way  for  me,^  for  here  is  no  flaying. — In  de- 


^  Fillagenis  I"]  Old  copy. — FilUago.     Correded  by  Mr. 

Theobald.     Malone. 

^  Henry  hath  money,]  Dr.  Warburton  reads — Henry  hath 
mercy  ;  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  attended  to  the  Ipeaker's 
drift,  which  is  to  lure  them  from  their  prefent  defign  by  the  hope 
of  French  plunder.  He  bids  them  fpare  England,  and  go  to 
France,  and  encourages  them  by  telling  them  that  all  is  ready  for 
tlieir  expedition  j  that  they  have  ftrength,  and  the  king  has 
money.     Johnson. 

*  — — —  my  fword  make  way  for  me,"]  In  the  original  play  Cade 
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*  fpight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the 
'  very  midll  of  you  !  and  heavens  and  honour  be 
'  witnefs,  that  no  want  of  refolution  in  me,  but  only 

*  my  followers'  bafe  and  ignominious  treafons,  makes 
'  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  [^Exit. 

*  Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  fome,  and  follow 
him  ; 
^  And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 

*  Shall  have  a  thoufand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

\_Exeunt  fome  of  them, 
'  Follow  me,  foldiers ;  we'll  devife  a  mean 

*  To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  \_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IX. 

Kenelworth  Cajile. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Qweew  Margaret,    and 
Somerset,  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Caftle. 

*  K,  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne, 

*  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  fooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

*  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old  -.^ 

employs  a  more  vulgar  weapon :  "  My  Jiaff  fliall  make  way 
through  the  midft  of  you,  and  fo  a  pox  take  you  all !" 

Malone. 

'  ' 1  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old  :"]     So  all  the 

hiftorians  agree.     And  yet  in  Part  I.  AGt  III.  fc.  iv.  King  Henry 
is  made  to  fay — 

"  I  do  remember  how  my  father  faid." 
a  plain  proof  that  the  whole  of  that  play  was  not  written  by  the 
fame  hand  as  this.     Blackstone. 
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*  Was  never  fubjeA  long'd  to  be  a  king, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wifh  to  be  a  fubje6t.4 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

*  Buck.  Health,   and  glad  tidings,  to  your  ma- 

je%! 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor,  Cade^ 

fiirpriz'd  ? 

*  Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  ftrong  ? 

Enter,  beloiv,  a  great  number  of  Cade's  Follotvers^ 
with  Halters  about  their  Necks. 

*  Clif,  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 

yield ; 

*  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
'  Expe6l  your  highnefs*  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

*  K,  Hen.  Then,  heaven,5  fet  ope  thy  everlafling 

gates, 

•  to  be  afuljeR.']     In  the  original  play  before  the  entry 

of  Buckingham  and  ClitFord,  we  have  the  following  fliort  dia- 
logue, of  which  Shakfpeare  has  here  made  no  ufe  : 

"  King.  Lord  Somerfet,  what  news  hear  you  of  the 

rebel  Cade  ? 
"  Som.  This,  my  gracious  lord,  that  the  lord  Say  is 
"  done  to  deatli,  and  the  city  is  almoft  fack'd. 

"  King.  God's  will  be  done ;  for  as  he  hath  decreed, 
*'  So  it  muft  be ;  and  be  it  as  he  pleafe, 
*'  To  flop  the  pride  of  thele  rebellious  men. 

**  Queen.  Had  the  noble  duke  of  Suffolk  been  alive, 
*'  The  rebel  Cade  had  been  fupprefs'd  ere  this, 
*'  And  all  the  reft  that  do  take  part  with  him." 
This  fentiment  he  has  attributed  to  the  Queen  in  fc.  iv. 

Malone. 
'  Then,  heaven^  &c.]  Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 

"  King.  Stand  up,  you  fimple  men,  and  give  Godpraiftj. 
"  For  you  did  take  in  hand  you  know  not  what  j 
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*  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praife  ! — 

*  Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem 'd  your  lives, 

^  And  Ihow'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country  : 
^  Continue  ftill  in  this  fo  good  a  mind, 
'  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 
'  Affure  yourlelves,  will  never  be  unkind  : 
'  And  fo,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
^  I  do  difmifs  you  to  your  feveral  countries. 

All.  God  fave  the  king  !   God  fave  the  king  ! 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

*  Mess.  Pleafe  it  vour  Q-race  to  be  advertifed, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland : 

*  And  with  a  puiflant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  Gallowglafles,  and  flout  Kernes,^ 

"^  Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array  ; 

*  And  ftill  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 
^  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

^  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

-"  And  go  in  peace,  obedient  to  your  king, 
"  And  live  as  fnbje6ls  3  and  you  Ihall  not  want, 
.(<  Whilft  Henry  lives  and  wears  the  Englifh  crown. 
"  All.  God  lave  the  king,  God  lave  tlie  king." 

Malone. 

*  Of  Gallowglaffes,  an(i^/?oz/<  Kernes,]  Thefe  were  two  orders 
of  foot-foldiers  among  the  Irifh.  See  Dr.  Warburton's  note  on 
the  fecond  Icene  of  the  firil  Ad  of  Macbeth,  Vol,  X.  p.  iQ, 
n.  3.     Steevens. 

"  The  galloglaffe  ufetli  a  kind  of  pollax  for  his  weapon.  Thefe 
men  are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  ftatnre,  big  of  Hmme, 
lully  of  body,  wel  and  ftr  uigly  timbered.  The  kerne  is  an  ordi- 
nary fouldier,  ufing  for  weapon  liis  fword  and  target,  and  fome- 
times  his  peece,  being  commonly  good  markmen.  Kerne 
[Kigheyren]  iignifieth  a  fhower  of  hell,  becaule  they  are  taken 
for  no  better  than  for  rake-hells^  or  the  devils  blacke  garde." 
Stanihurft's  Defcription  of  Ireland,  ch,  viii.  f.  28.     Bowle. 
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*  K.  Hen.  Thus  ftands  my  ftate,  'twixt  Cade  and 
York  diftrefs'd ; 

*  Like  to  a  fhip,  that,  having  fcap'd  a  tempeft, 

*  Is  ftraightway  cahn'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  \^ 


'  Isfiraightway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  .•]  The 
editions  read — claim  d;  and  one  would  think  it  plain  enough; 
alluding  to  York's  claim  to  the  crown.  Cade's  head-long  tumult 
was  well  compared  to  a  tempe/i,  as  York's  premeditated  rebellion 
to  a  piracy.  But  fee  what  it  is  to  be  critical  :  Mr.  Theobald  fays, 
claim  d  fliould  be  cabnd,  becaufe  a  calm  frequently  fucceeds  a 
tempejl.  It  may  be  fo  5  but  not  here,  if  the  King's  word  may 
be  taken ;  who  exprefsly  fays,  that  no  fooner  was  Cade  driven 
back,  but  York  appeared  in  arms : 

But  now  is  Cade  driv'n  back,  his  men  difpers'd ; 

And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  fecond  him.     Warbukton. 

Dr.  Warburton  begins  his  note  by  roundly  aflerting  that  the 
editions  read  claim'd.  The  paffage^  indeed,  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto  ■■,  but  the  folio,  l623,  reads  calme.  Claim' d,  the  reading 
of  the  fecond  folio,  was  not,  perhaps,  intentional,  but  merely  a 
mifprint  for — calm'd.  Theobald  fays,  that  the  third  folio  had 
anticipated  his  correftion.     I  believe  calm'd  is  right. 

So,  in  Othello  :  • 

"  — —  muft  be  be-lee'd  and  calnid — ." 

The  commotion  raifed  by  Cade  was  over,  and  the  mind  of  the 
King  was  fubliding  into  a  calm,  when  York  appeared  in  arms, 
to  raife  frefli  diflurbances,  and  deprive  it  of  its  momentary  peace. 

Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology,  changedca/w 
to  claimed.  I'he  editor  of  the  third  folio  changed  claimed  to 
calm'd  ;  and  the  latter  word  has  been  adopted,  unnecefTarily  in 
my  appr:"hen;ion,  by  the  modern  editors.  Many  words  were 
ufed  in  this  manner  in  our  author's  time,  and  the  import  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fanKi  as  if  he  had  written  calm'd.  So,  in  K.  Henry  IF: 
"  — what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy,"  which  Mr.  Pope  altered  im- 
properly to — "  what  a  deal  of  fa«(/j/'fZ  courtefy."  See  Vol.  XI. 
p.  233,  n. 1     and  p.  235,  n.  2. 

By  "  myjtate'  Henry,  I  think,  means,  his  realm  ;  which  had 
recently  bscDine  quiet  and  peaceful  by  the  defeat  of  Cade  and  his 
rabble  "  With  a  pirate,"  agreeably  to  the  phrafeology  of  Shak- 
fpeare's timC;,  means  "  by  a  pirate."     Malone, 
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*  But  now  ^  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  difpers'd ; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  fecond  him. — 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him  ; 

*  And  afk  him,  what's  the  reafon  of  thefe  arms. 

*  Tell  him,  I'll  fend  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower ; — 

*  And^  Somerfet,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

*  Until  his  army  be  difmifs'd  from  him. 

*  Sou.  My  lord, 

*  I'll  yield  myfelf  to  prifon  willingly, 

*  Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

*  K.  Hen.  In  any  cafe,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms; 

*  For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.  I  will,    my  lord  ;  and  doubt  not  fo  to 

deal, 

*  As  all  things  fhall  redound  unto  your  good. 

*  K.  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let's  in,9  and  learn  to  go- 

vern better ; 

*  For  yet  may  England  curfe  my  wretched  reign. 

[^Exeunt. 


*  But  now — ^]  But  is  here  not  adverfative. — It  w^s  on]y  jiijl 
now,  fays  Henry,  that  Cade  and  his  followers  were  routed. 

Malone. 
So,  in  King  Richard  II  : 

"  But  noiu  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
"  Did  triumph  in  my  face.  '     Steevens. 

^  Come,  wife,   let's  in,  kcP[    In  the  old  play  the  King  con- 
cludes the  fcene  ri;as  : 

"  Come,  let  us  hafte  to  London  now  with  fpeed, 

"  That  foleran  proceiiio'is  may  be  fung, 

"■  In  laud  and  boiiour  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

"  And  triumphs  of  this  happy  viftoty,"     Malone. 
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SCENE  X. 

Kent.     Ideri's  Garden^ 

Enter  Cade. 

*  Cade.  Fye  on  ambition  !   fye  on  myfelf ;  that 
■^  have  a  fword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famifh  !  Thefe 

*  five  days  have  I  liid  me  in  thefe  woods  ;  and  durfi: 

*  not  peep  out^    for  all  the   country  is  lay'd   for 

*  me ;  but  nov^  am  I  fo  hungry,  that  if  I  might 

*  have  a  leafe  of  my  life  for  a  thoufand  years,  I 
=*  could  flay  no  longer.     Wherefore,  on  a  brick- 

*  wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden ;  to  fee  if  I 

*  can  eat  grafs,  or  pick  a  fallet  another  while,  which 

*  is  not  amifs   to  cool  a  man's  ftomach  this  hot 

*  weather.    And,  I  think,  this  word  fallet  was  born 

*  to  do  me  good  :  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  fal- 

*  let,  my  brain-pan  -  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown 


'  Kent.  Hens  Garden.']  Holinftied,  p.  635,  fays :  " — a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Eden,  awaited  fo  his  time, 
that  he  tooke  the  faid  Cade  in  a  garden  in  SuJJhx,  fo  that  there 
he  was  flaine  at  Hothfield,"  iScc. 

Inftead  of  the  fohloquy  with  which  the  prefent  fcene  begins, 
tlie  quarto  has  only  this  ftage  direction .  Enter  Jacke  Cade  at  one 
doore,  and  at  the  other  M.  Alexander  Eyden  and  his  men ;  and 
Jack  Cade  lies  down  picking  of  hearbes,  and  eating  them. 

Steevens, 

I'his  Iden  was,  in  fa6l,  the  new  flrerifF  of  Kent,  who  had 
followed  Cade  from  Rocheflfer.      IV.  Wyrcejier,  p.  4/2, 

RiTSON. 

*  hut  for  a  fallet,  my  brain-pan  &c.]  A.  fallet  by  cor- 
ruption from  ccelata,  a  helmet,  (fays  Skinner,)  quia  galeae  ccelatce 
fuerunt.     Pope. 

I  do  not  fee  by  what  rules  of  etymology,  fallet  can  be  formed 
from  ccelata.     Is  it  not  rather  a  corruption  from  the  French/a/w^, 
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*  bill ;  and,  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry, 

*  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  ferved  me  inflead 

*  of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in  ;    and  now  the  word 

*  fallet  muft  ferve  me  to  feed  on. 


Enter  Id  en,  with  Servants. 

^  Iden.  Lord,  who  would  liv^e  turmoiled  In  the 
court, 


talcen,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  fcrlptural  pbrafe,  the  helmet  offal-' 
vation  ?  Brain-pan,  for  ikull,  occurs,  I  think,  in  WiclifF's  tran- 
ilation  of  Judges  xix,  53.     Whalley. 

In  the  ancient  MS.  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne, 
p.  3g,  we  have  a  fimilar  phi'afe  : 

"  Such  a  ftroke,  flic  him  there  raught, 

"  The  brayne  fterte  oute  of  his  hede  pan"      Steevens. 

So,  in  Caxton's  Chronicle  : 

"  Anone  he  [Cade]  toke  fir  Umfreyes /a7acfe  and  his  brigan- 
teins  fmyten  fulle  of  giUe  nailles,  and  alfo  his  gilt  fpores,  and 
arraied  him  hke  a  lord  and  a  capitayne."     Ritson. 

Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  j:ranflation  of  Plutarch : 
*'  — One  of  the  company  feeing  Brutus  athirfi:  alfo,  he  ran  to  the 
river  for  water,  and  brought  it  in  his  fallet." 

Again,  ibid  :  "  Some  were  driven  to  fill  their  fallets  and  mur- 
jrians  with  water." 

Again,  in  The  longer  thou  liveft  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  15/0  : 
"  This  will  beare  away  a  good  rappe, 
"  As  good  as  3.  fallet  to  me  verilie."     Steevens. 

Salade  has  the  fame  meaning  in  French,  as  appears  from  a  line 
in  La  Pucelle  d' Orleans  : 

"  Devers  la  place  arrive  un  Ecuyer 

"  Tovtantfalade,  avec  lance  doree."     M,  Mason. 

Mlnfheu  conjeftures  that  it  is  derived  "  a  falut.  Gal.  becaufe 
it  keepeth  the  head  whole  from  breaking,"  He  adds,  "  alias 
falade  dicitur,  a  G.falade,  idem  j  utrumque  vero  celando,  quod 
caput  tegit." 

The  word  undoubtedly  came  to  us  from  the  French,  In  the 
Stat.  4  and  5  Ph.  and  Mary,  ch.  2,  we  find — "  twentie  haque- 
buts^  and  twentie  morians  or falets,"    Malone. 
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'  And  may  enjoy  fuch  quiet  walks  as  thefe  ? 

*  This  fmall  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 

*  Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 

'  I  feek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning  ;3 

*  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy  ;^ 

*  Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  ftate, 

*  And  fends  the  poor  well  pleafed  from  my  gate. 

'  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  foil  come  to  feize 

*  me  for  a  flray,  for  entering  his  fee-(imple  without 
'  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get 
'  a  thoufand  crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my 

*  head  to  him  ;  but  I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an 

*  oftrich,  and  fwallow  my  fword  like  a  great  pin,  ere 
'  thou  and  I  part. 

*  Iden.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatfoe'er  thou 

be, 

*  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  then  (Tiould  I  betray  thee  ? 
Ms't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

*  And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 

2  — .  ly  others'  waning ;]  The  folio  reads — warning.  Cor- 
re6led  by  Mr.  Pope.  Is  in  the  preceding  line  was  fupplied  by 
Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  Or  gather  luealth,  I  care  7iot  with  what  envy ;]  Or  accu- 
mulate riches,  without  regarding  the  odium  I  may  incur  in  the 
acquifition,  however  great  that  odium  may  be.  Envy  is  often 
ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  It  may, 
however,  have  here  its  more  ordinary  acceptation. 

This  fpeech  in  the  old  play  ftands  thus  : 

"  Good  lord,  how  pleafant  is  this  country  life  ! 
"  This  little  land  my  father  left  me  here, 
"  With  my  contented  mind,  ferves  me  as  well, 
"  As  all  the  pleafures  in  the  court  can  yield, 
"  Nor  would  I  change  this  pleafure  for  the  court." 
Here  furely  we  have  not  a  hafty  tranfcript  of  our  author's  lines, 
but  the  diftind  compofition  of  a  preceding  writer.     The  verfiii- 
cation  mull  at  once  ftrike  the  ear  of  t\try  perfon  who  has  perufed 
any  of  our  old  dramas.     Malone.  , 
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*  Climbing  my  walls  in  fpite  of  me  the  owner, 

'  But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  thefe  faucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  beft  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too. 5  Look  on  me 
well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  thefe  five  days :  yet,  come 
thou  and  thy  live  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all 
as  dead  as  a  door  nail,^  I  pray  God,  I  may  never  eat 
grafs  more, 

^  Iden.  Nay,  it  fhall  ne'er  be  faid,  while  Eng- 
land Hands, 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  efquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famifh'd  man.- 
'  Oppofe  thy  ftedfaft- gazing  eyes  to  mine,'' 
'  See  if  thou  canfi:  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 
'  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  leffer  ; 

*  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fifl ; 

'  Thy  leg  a  ftick,  compared  with  this  truncheon  ; 

'  My  foot  fhall  fight  with  all  the  ftrength  thou  haft ; 

'  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

'  Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 

^  As  for  more  words,  whofe  greatnefs  anfwers  words, 

^  Let  this  my  fword  report  what  fpeech  forbears.* 


*  and  beard  thee  100.1    See  Vol.  XL  p.  365,  n.  7. 

Steevents. 

*  as  dead  as  a  door-nail  ]     See  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II. 

A£t  V.  fc.  iii.  Vol.  XII.     Steevens. 

">  Oppofe  thy  Jiedfajt-gazing  eyes  to  mine,  &c.]  This  and  the 
following  nine  lines  are  an  amplification  by  Shakfpeare  on  thefe 
three  of  the  old  play  : 

'*■  Look  on  me,  my  limbs  are  equal  unto  thine, 
"  And  every  way  as  big  :   then  hand  to  hand 
"  I'll  combat  with  thee.     Sirra,  fetch  me  weapons, 
•   "  And  Hand  you  all  afide."     Malone. 

^  As  for  more  words,  whofe  greatnefs  anfwers  words,    ' 
Let  this  my  f IV or d  report  ivhat  fpeech  forbears .^   Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  ajid  after  him.  Dr.  Warbuiton,  read  ; 
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*  Cjde.  By  my  valour,  the  moft  complete  cham- 

*  pion  that  ever  I  heard.— ^  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the 
'  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in 

*  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  fleep  in  thy  fheath,  I  be- 
'  feech  God  9  pn  my  knees,  thou  mayefl  be  turned 


As  for  more  words,  let  this  my  f word  report 
{JVhofe  greatnefs  avfu-ers  words)  what  fpeech  fori  ears. 
It  feems  to  be  a  poor  praife  of  a  fword,  that  its  greatnefs  art" 
fwers  words,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  expreflion.  The 
old  reading,  though  fomewhat  obfcure,  feems  to  me  more  capa- 
ble of  explanation.  For  more  words,  whofe  pomp  and  tumour 
jnay  anfwer  words,  and  only  words,  I  (hall  forbear  them,  and 
refer  the  reji  to  viy  fword.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI : 

"  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee,  word  for  word, 
"  But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one." 
More  (As  for  more  words)  was  an  arbitrary  and  unneceflary 
addition  made  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 

How  an  unnecefjary  addition  ?  The  meafure  is  incomplete 
without  it.     Steevens. 

The  introdu6tion  of  the  monofyllable  more,  in  my  opinion, 
injures  the  fenfe  though  it  improves  the  metre.  Were  I  to  intro- 
duce any  word  for  that  purpole,  I  (hould  choofe  to  read — As  for 
mere  words,^  inftead  of  more  words.     M.  Mason. 

^  /  lefeech  God  — ]    The  folio  reads — I  befeech  Jove, 

This  heathen  deity,  with  whom  Cade  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
acquainted,  was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  folia 
to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Itatute,  3  Jac.  I.  ch.  21.  In  the  old 
play,  1600,  he  fays,  "  I  befeech  God  thou  might'ft  fall  into  fome 
fmith^s  hand,  and  be  turned  to  hobnails."  This  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  edition  of  the  quarto  play,  no  date,  but  printed  in 
iQlQ,  changed  (from  the  fame  apprehenfion)  to  "  I  would  thou 
might'ft  fall,"  &c.  Thefe  alterations  fully  confima  my  note  on 
King  Henry  V.  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii.  [where  the  King  fwears  "  by 
Jove''']^ — Contraiy  to  the  general  rule  which  I  have  obferved  in 
printing  this  play,  I  have  not  adhered  in  the  prefent  inftance  to 
the  reading  of  the  folio  3  becaufe  I  am  confident  that  it  proceeded 
not  from  Shakfpeare,  but  his  editor,  who,  for  the  reafon  already 
given,  makes  Falftaff  fay  to  Prince  Henry — "  I  knew  ye  as  well 
as  he  that  made  ye,"  inftead  of — "  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,"'  Scc> 

Malone. 
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'  to  hobnails.  [They  Jight.  Cade  falls.']  O,  I  am 
'  flaiii  !  famine,  and  no  other,  hath  flain  me :  let 
®  ten  thoufand  devils  come  againft  me,  and  give  me 
'  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  loft,  and  I'd  defy  them 
'  all.  Wither,  garden  ;  and  be  hengeforth  a  bury- 
'  ing-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  houfe,  becaufe 

*  the  unconquered  foul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

*  Iden.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  flain,  that  monftrous 
traitor  ? 

*  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

*  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead  :* 

*  Ne'er  fhall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point ; 

*  But  thou  flialt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  mafl:er  got. 

^  zvhe?i  lam  dead  :  &c.]  How  Iden  was  to  hang  a  fword 

over  his  own  tomb,  after  he  was  dead,  it  is  not  eaiy  to  explain. 
The  fentiment  is  more  correctly  expreffed  in  the  quarto  : 

"  Oh,  fword,  I'll  honour  thee  for  this,  and  in  my  chamber 
"  Shalt  thou  hang,  as  a  monument  to  after  age, 
"  For  this  great  fervice  thou  haft  done  to  me," 

Steevens. 

Here  again  we  have  a  fingle  thought  confiderably  ampUfied. 
Shakfpeare  in  new  moulding  this  fpeech,  has  ufed  the  fame  mode 
of  expreflion  that  he  has  employed  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  :  "  If 
thou'lt  fee  a  thing  to  talk  on,  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither."  i.  e.  for  people  to  talk  of.  So  again,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  fcene  of  the  play  before  us  : 

"  And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air," 

Which  of  our  author's  plays  does  not  exhibit  expreflions 
equally  bold  as  "  I  will  hang  thee,"  to  exprefs  "  I  will  have  thee 
hung  ?" 

I  muft  juft  obferve,  that  moft  of  our  author's  additions  are 
ftrongly  charafteriftick  of  his  manner.  The  making  Iden's  fword 
wear  the  ftains  of  Cade's  blood  on  its  point,  and  comparing  thofe 
ftains  to  a  herald's  coat,  declare  at  ouce  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare. 

Maloxe. 

So,  in  the  mock  play  perform'd  in  Hamlet : 

"  fmeard 

"  With  heraldrij  more  difmal — ."     Steevens. 
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'  Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  vie- 

*  tory :  Tell  Kent  from  me,  Ihe  hath  loft  her  befl 

*  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for 
'  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquifhed  by  famine, 
'  not  by  valour.  [Dies. 

'  *  Jden.  How  much  thou  wrong'fl:  me,=  heaven 
be  my  judge. 

*  Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curfe  of  her  that  bare 

thee  ! 

*  And  as  I  thruft  thy  body  in  with  mv  fvvord, 

*  So  wifh  I,  I  might  thruft  thy  foul  to  hell.^ 

^  How  much  thou  ivrojigft  me,']  That  is^  in  fuppoUng  that  I 
am  proud  of  my  viftory.     Johnson. 

An  anonymous  writer  [Mr.  Ritfon,]  fuggefts  that  the  meaning 
may  be^,  that  Cade  wrongs  Iden  by  undervaluing  his  prowefs, 
declaring  that  he  was  fubdued  by  famine,  not  by  the  valour  of 
his  adverfary, — I  tliink  Dr.  Johnfon's  is  the  true  interpretation. 

Malone. 

^  So  wijli  1,  Imighi  thruft  thy  foul  to  hell.  &c.]  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  wickednefs  of  this  horrid  wifh,  with  which  Iden  debafes 
his  charafter,  the  whole  fpeech  is  wild  and  confufed.  To  draw 
a  man  by  tlie  heels,  headlong,  is  fomewhat  difficult ;  nor  can  I 
difcover  how  the  dunghill  would  be  his  grave,  if  his  trunk  were 
left  to  be  fed  upon  by  crows.  Thefe  I  conceive  not  to  be  the 
faults  of  corruption  but  negligence,  and  therefore  do  not  attempt 
correiStion.     Johnson. 

The  quarto  is  more  favourable  both  to  Iden's  morality  and 
language.  It  omits  this  favage  wiili,  and  makes  him  only  add^ 
after  the  lines  I  have  juft  quoted  : 

"  I'll  drag  him  hence,  and  with  my  fwprd 
"  Cut  off'  his  head,  and  bear  it  to  the  king." 
The  player  editors  feem  to  have  preferred  want  of  humanity 
and  common  fenfe,  to  fewnefs  of  lines,  and  defe6t  of  verfifi cation. 

Steevens. 
By  headlong  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant,  with  his  head  ti'ailed 
along  the  ground.  By  faying,  "  the  dunghill  fhall  be  thy  grave," 
Iden  means,  the  dunghill  lliall  be  the  place  where  thy  dead  body 
Jhall  be  laid  :  the  dunghill  fliall  be  the  only  grave  which  thou 
llialt  have.     Surely  in  poetry  this  is  allowable.     So^  in  Macbeth  : 

"  our  monuments 

"  Shall  be  tlie  maws  of  kites." 
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*  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 

*  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  fhall  be  thy  grave, 

*  And  there  cut  off  thy  moft  ungracious  head ; 
*^  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 

*  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon.  ' 

[^Exit,  dragging  out  the  Body, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

*rhefame.     Fields  hetiveen  Dartford  and  Black- 
heath. 

TAe  King's  Camp  on  one  fide.  On  the  other,  enter 
York  attended,  ivith  Drum  and  Colours:  his 
Forces  atfome  dijlance. 

'  York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim 

his  right, 
'  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head  : 
'  Ring,   bells,   aloud  ;    burn,    bonfires,    clear  and 

bright, 
'  To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  fancta  majejias  /4    who  would  not  buy  thee 

dear  ? 


After  what  has  been  aheady  ftated,  I  fear  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  faulty  amplificatioji  was  owhig  rather  to  our  au- 
thor's defire  to  expand  a  fcanty  thought  of  a  preceding  writer, 
than  to  any  want  of  judgment  in  the  player  editors.     Malone. 

*  Ah,  fanda  majeftas !]  Thus  the  old  copy  ;  inftead  of  which 
the  modern  editors  read.  Ah,  majejly  !     Steevens, 

Vol.  XIII.  Bb 
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'  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 

'  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 

'  I  cannot  give  due  a6lion  to  my  words, 

'  Except  a  fword,  or  fcepter,  balance  it.5 

'  A  fcepter  fhall  it  have,  have  I  a  foul  ;^ 

^  On  which  I'll  tofs  the  flowei'-de  luce  of  France. 


Enter  Buckingham. 

*  Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,   to  difturb 

me? 
'  The  king  hath  fent  him,  fure  :  I  muft  diffemble. 

'  Buck.  York,  if  thou  meaneft  well,  I  greet  thee 
well. 

s  lalance  it.']  That  is,  Balance  my  hand.     Johnson, 

*  A  fcepter  Jli  all  it  have,  have  I  a  foul  j]  I  read  : 

A fceptei\fliall  it  have,  have  la  fword. 
York  obferves  that  his  hand  muft  be  employed  with  a  fword  or 
fcepter  3  he  then  naturally  obferves,  that  he  has  a  fword,  and  re- 
folves  that,  if  he  has  a  fword,  he  will  have  a  fcepter. 

Johnson. 

I  rather  think  York  means  to  fay — If  I  have  afoul,  my  hand 
fliaii  not  be  without  a  fcepter.     St ee yens. 

This  certainly  is  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  thefe  words, 
and  being  no  friend  to  alteration  merely  for  the  fake  of  improve- 
ment, we  ought,  I  think,  to  acquiefce  in  it.  But  fome  difficulty 
will  ftill  remain  5  for  if  we  read,  with  the  old  copy,  foul,  York 
threatens  to  "  tofs  the  flower-de-luce  of  France  on  his  fcepter,'' 
which  founds  but  oddly.  To  tofs  it  on  his  fword,  was  a  threat 
very  natural  for  a  man  who  had  already  triumphed  over  tlae  French, 
So^  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 

"  The  fokiiers  iliould  have  tofs'd  me  on  their  pikes." 

However,  in  the  hcentious  phrafeology  of  our  author,  York 
may  mean,  that  he  will  wield,  his  fceptre,  (that  is,  exercife  his 
royal  power,)  when  he  obtains  it,  fo  as  to  abafe  and  deftroy  tlie 
French. — The  following  line  alfo  in  King  Henry  VIU.  adds  fup- 
porfc  to  the  old  copy  : 

**  Sir,  as  J  have  a  foul,  fhe  is  an  angel."    Malone. 
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*  York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thy 
greeting. 
Art  thou  a  raeflenger,  or  come  of  pleafure  ? 

^  Buck.  A  meflenger  from  Henrys  our  dread  liege^ 
To  know  the  reafon  of  thefe  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why,  thou — being  a  fubje6l  as  I  am,' — 
Againft  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  fworn, 
Should'ft  raife  fo  great  a  power  without  his  leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  fo  near  the  court. 

'  York.  Scarce  can  I  fpeak,^  my  choler' 

is  fo  great. 
O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with 

flint, 
I  am  fo  angry  at  thefe  abje6l  terms ; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  fheep  or  oxen  could  I  fpend  my  fury !  "("AJidei 
I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king ; 
More  like  a  king,    more    kingly  in   my 

thoughts  : 
But  I  mufl  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,    and  I  more 

ftrong. — 


^  leing  aJuhjeSi  as  lain,^  Here  again  in  the  old  play  we 

have  the  ftyle  and  verlification  of  our  author's  immediate  prede- 
ceflbrs  : 

"  Or  that  thou,  being  a  fubjeft  as  I  am, 

'•  ShoulcT/t  thus  approach,  fo  near  with  colours  fpread, 

"  Whereas  the  perfon  of  the  h'nig  cloth  keepe." 

Malone, 

*  Scarce  can  If  peak,  &c.]    The  iirft  nine  lines  of  this  fpeech 
are  founded  on  the  following  in  the  old  play  : 
"  A  fubjeft  as  he  is  ! 

"  O,  how  I  hate  thefe  fpiteful  abjeft  terms  ! 
"■  But  York  diffemble,  till  thou  meet  thy  fonnes, 
"  Who  now  in  arms  expe6t  their  father's  fight, 
*'  And  not  far  hence  I  know  they  cannot  be," 

Malone, 
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*  O  Buckingham,?  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me, 

*  That  I  have  given  no  anfwer  all  this  while ; 

*  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

*  The  caufe  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 

*  Is — to  remove  proud  Somerfet  from  the  king, 
'  Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  flate. 

'  Buck.  That  is  too  much  prefumption  on  thy 
part : 

*  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

*  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand; 
'  The  duke  of  Somerfet  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prifoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prifoner. 

^  York.  Then,    Buckingham,   I    do   difmifs  my 
powers. — 
'  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  difperfe  yourfelves  ; 
'  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 
'  You  fhall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wifh. 

*  And  let  my  fovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Command  my  elded  fon, — nay,  all  my  fons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 

*  I'll  fend  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live  ; 

*  Lands,  goods,  horfe,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 

*  Is  his  to  ufe,  lb  Sornerfet  may  die. 

'  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  fubmillion : 

*  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highnefs'  tent." 

^  O  Buckingham,']     O,  which  is  not  in  the  authentick  copy, 
was  added,  to  lupply  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
"  IVe  twain  will  go  into  his  highnefs'  tent."]  Shakfpeare  has 
here  deviated  from  the  original  play  without  much  propriety. — - 
He  has  followed  it  in  making  Henry  come  to  Buckingham  and 
York,  inlkad  of  their  going  to  hira  ; — yet  without  the  introduc- 
tion found  in  the  quarto,  v/here  the  lines  ftand  thus  : 

"  Buck.  Come,  York,  thou  ihalt  go  fpeak  unto  the  king  j — • 
"  But  fee,  his  grace  is  coining  to  meet  with  us."  JMalone. 
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Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 

*  K.  Hen.  Buckingham  doth  York  intend  no  harnx 

to  us, 

*  That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  fubmiffion  and  humility, 

*  York  doth  prefent  himfelf  unto  your  highnefs. 

*  K.  Hen,  Then  what  intend  thefe  forces  thou 

doft  bring  ? 

'  York.    To  heave    the    traitor  Somerfet    from 
hence  ;^ 
'  And  fight  againlt  that  mondrous  rebel,  Cade, 

*  Who  fince  I  heard  to  be  difcomfited. 

Enter  Id  en,  ivith  Cade's  Head. 

'  Iden.  If  one  fo  rude,  and  of  fo  mean  condition;, 

*  May  pafs  into  the  prefence  of  a.  king, 

*  Lo,  I  prefent  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

'  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  flew. 

'  K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  ?  3— Great  God,  how 
juft  art  thou  ! — 

^  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerfet  from  hence;']  The  cor- 
refponding  fpeech  to  this  is  given  in  the  old  play  to  Buckingham, 
and  acquaints  the  King  with  the  plea  that  York  had  before  made 
to  him  for  his  riling  :  "  To  heave  the  duke  of  Somerfet/'  &c. 
This  variation  could  never  have  arifen  from  copyifts,  ftiort-hand 
writers,  or  printers.     Malone. 

^  The  head  of  Cade  ?]  The  fpeech  correfponding  to  this  in  the 
firft  part  of  The  JFhole  CoJitention  &c.  16OO.  is  alone  fufficient 
to  prove  that  piece  the  work  of  another  poet : 

"  King.  Firft,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  next,  to  tliee,  ray 
friend, 
"  That  haft  fubdu'd  that  wicked  traitor  thus. 
**  O,  let  me  fee  that  head,  that  in  his  life 
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'  O,  let  me  view  his  vifage  being  dead, 
. '  That  living  wrought  me  fuch  exceeding  trouble. 

*  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  flew 

him  ? 

^  Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majefly. 

^  K,  Hen.  Hoav  art  thou  call'd  ?  and  what  is  thy 
degree  ? 

^  Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 

*  A  poor  efquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

*  Buck.  So  pleafe  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not 
amifs 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  fervice. 

'  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down  ;   [lie  kneels.']  Rife 
up  a  knight. 

*  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thoufand  marks ; 

*  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

'  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  fuch  a  bounty^ 

*  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  ?4 


Did  work  me  and  my  land  fuch  cruel  fpight. 

A  vifage Jiern  ;  coal-llack  his  curled  locks ; 
Deep  trenched  furrows  in  his  froiuning  Irow, 
Prejageth  warlike  humours  in  his  life. 
Here  take  it  hence,  and  thou  for  thy  reward 
Shalt  be  immediately  created  knight : 
Kneel  down^  my  friend,  and  tell  me  what's  thy  name," 

Malone, 

May  Iden  &c.]  Iden  has  faid  before  : 

"  Lord  !  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  a  court, 
"  And  may  enjoy,"  &c 
Shakfpeare  makes  Iden  rail  at  thofe  enjoyments  which  hefup- 
pofes  to  be  out  of  his  reach  ;  but  no  fooner  are  they  offered  tQ 
him  but  he  readily  accepts  them.     Anonymous. 


4 


In  Iden's  eulogium  on  the  happinefs  of  rural  life,  and  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  honours  beftowed  by  his  inajefty,  Shakfpeare 
has  merely  followed  the  old  play.     Malone, 
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^  K.  Hen.    See,  Buckingham  !    Somerfet   comeS 
with  the  queen ; 
^  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 


Enter  Queen  Mar&aret  and  Somerset. 

'  Q.  Mjr.  For  thoufand  Yorks  he  fhall  not  hide 
his  head, 
'  But  boldly  Hand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

^  York.  How  now  !-^  Is  Somerfet  at  liberty  ? 
'  Then,  York,  unloofe  thy  long-imprifon'd  thoughts, 
'  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
'  Shall  I  endure  the  fight  of  Somerfet  ? — 
'  Falfe  king  !  why  haft  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
'  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abufe  ? 

*  Kiiig  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king  ; 
'  Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 

*  Which  dar'lt  not,  no,  nor  canil  not  rule  a  traitor. 
'  That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 

'  Thy  hand  is  made  to  grafp  a  palmer's  fiafF, 
'  And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  fcepter. 

*  That  gold  mufi:    round    engirt    thefe    brows    of 

mine  ; 
'  Whofe  fmile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  fpear, 

*  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.'' 


^  Hozv  now  !  &c,]  This  fpeech  is  greatly  amplified,  and  in 
other  refpefts  very  different  from  the  original^  which  confifts  of 
but  ten  lines.     Malone. 

^  ■ like  to  Achilles' fpear. 

Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.'] 

"■  Myfus  et  ^monia  juvenis  qua  cufpide  vulnus 
"  Senferat^  hac  ipfa  cufpide  fenfit  opem." 

Propert.  Lib.  II.  El.  1. 
Greene^  in  his   Orlando  Fariofo,  1599,  has  the  fame  allu- 
fion: 
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^  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  fcepter  up, 

*  And  with  the  fame  to  a6l  controlling  laws. 

'  Give  place  ;  by  heaven,  thou  fhalt  rule  no  more 

*  O'er  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

*  SoM.    O    monftrous    traitor ! — I    arreft    thee^ 

York, 

*  Of  capital  treafon  'gainft  the  king  and  crown  : 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  York.  Would'ft  have  me  kneel  ?  firft  let  me  alk 

of  thefe, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. —  ^ 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  fons  to  be  my  bail ;' 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 


"  Where  I  took  hurt,  there  have  I  heal'd  myfelf ; 
"  As  thofe  that  with  Achilles'  launce  were  wounded, 
"  Fetch'd  help  at  felf-fame  pointed  fpeare."      Malone. 

'  IFouldlJi  have  me  kneel?  firft  let  me  ajk  of  thefe, 

Jf  they  can  Irook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 

Sirrah,  call  in  my  fons  to  be  my  bail  5]  As  thefe  lines  ftand, 
I  think  the  fenle  perplexed  and  obfcure.  I  have  ventured  to 
tranfpofe  them.     Warbueton. 

I  believe  thefe  lines  fhould  be  replaced  in  the  order  in  which 
they  flood  till  Dr.  Warburton  tranfpofed  them.  By  thefe  York 
means  his  knees.  He  fpeaks,  as  Mr,  Upton  would  have  faid, 
SeiKtucos :  laying  his  hand  upon,  or  at  leaft  pointing  to,  his  knees. 

Tyrwhitt. 

By  thefe  York  evidently  means  his  fons,  whom  he  had  juft 
called  for.  Tyrwhitt's  fuppofition,  that  he  meant  to  alk  his  knees, 
whether  he  fhould  bow  his  knees  to  any  man,  is  not  imagined 
with  his  ufual  fagacity.     M.  Mason. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  York  means  either  his  fons,  whom  he 
mentions  in  the  next  line,  or  his  troops,  to  whom  he  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pcMut.  Dr.  Warburton  tranfpofed  the  lines,  placing  that 
which  is  now  the  middle  line  of  the  fpeech  at  the  beginning  of 
it.  But,  like  many  of  his  emendations,  it  appears  to  have  been 
unneceffary.  The  folio  reads — of  thee.  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald.     So7is  was  fubflituted  for  fon  by  the  edi- 
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*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  wafd, 

*  They'll   pawn  their  fwords  for  my   enfranchife- 

ment. 

«  Q.  Mar.    Call  hither  Clifford ;  bid  him  come 
amain, 

*  To  fay,  if  that  the  baftard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  furety  for  their  traitor  father. 

*  York.  O  blood-befpotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcaft  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  fcourge  I 

*  The  fons  of  York,  tliy  betters  in  their  birth, 

'  Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  thofe^ 
'  That  for  my  furety  will  refufe  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenet, 
ivith  Forces,  at  onejide  ;  at  the  other,  with  Forces 
alfo,  old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See,  where  they  come  ;  I'll  warrant  they'll  make 

it  good. 

*  Q.  Mar.    And   here  comes  Clifford,    to  deny 

their  bail. 

*  Clif.  Health  and  all  happinefs  to  my  lord  the 

king !  \_Kneel$. 

'  York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford  :  Say,  what  news 
with  thee  ? 

tor  of  the  fecond  folio.  The  correftion  is  juftified  both  by  the 
context  and  the  old  play :  "  For  my  enfranchifement,"  inftead 
of — of  my,  &c.  was  likewife  his  correftion.     Malone. 

^  Shall  he  their  father  s  hail ;  and  bajie  to  thofe — ]  Confider- 
ing  how  our  author  loves  to  play  on  words  fimilar  in  their  found, 
but  oppofite  in  their  fignification,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  au- 
thor wrote  bail  and  hale.  Bale  (from  whence  our  common  ad- 
jective, hateful)  fignifies  detriment,  ruin,  misfortune,  &c. 

Theobald. 

Bale  fignifies  forrow.     Either  word  may  ferve.     Johnson. 
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'  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look  : 
'  We  are  thy  fovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again  ; 

*  For  thy  miftaking  fo,  we  pardon  thee. 

*  Cltf.  This  is  my  king,  York,   I  do  not  miA 

take  ; 
'  But  thou  miflak'ft  me  much,  to  think  I  do: — 
'  To  Bedlam  with  him  !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

^  K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford  ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour  5» 

*  Makes  him  oppofe  himfelf  againft  his  king. 

'  Clif.  He  is  a  traitor  ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
"  And  chop  away  that  fa6lious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  M^R.  He  is  arrefted,  but  will  not  obey ; 

*  His  fons,  he  fays,  fhall  give  their  words  for  him. 

'  York.  Will  you  not,,  fons  ? 

jEjD/r.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  ferve. 

*  EicH.    And  if  words  will  not,    then  our  wea- 

pons fhall. 


•  —— a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour — ]  "The  word  bedlam 
was  not  ufed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  nor  was 
Bethlehem  Hofpital  (vulgarly  called  Bedlam)  converted  into  a 
houfe  or  hofpital  for  lunaticks  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  gave  it  to  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpofe. 

Grey. 

Shakfpeare  was  led  into  this  anachronifm  by  the  author  of  the 
elder  play.     Malone. 

It  is  no  anachronifm,  and  Dr.  Grey  was  miftaken  :  "  Next 
unto  the  parifh  of  St.  Buttolph,"  fays  Stow,  "  is  a  fayre  inne  for 
receipt  of  travellers  :  then  an  Hofpitalloi  S.  Mary  of  Bethelevi, 
founded  by  Simon  Fitz  Mary,  one  of  the  Sheriffes  of  London, 
in  theyeare  1246.  He  founded  it  to  haue  beene  a  priorie  of 
Cannons  with  brethren  and  fifters,  and  king  Edward  the  thirde 
granted  a  protedion,  which  I  have  feene,  for  the  hrcihren  Milicice 
heatcK  Mariee  de  Belhlem,  within  the  citie  of  London,  the  14 
yeare  of  his  raigne,  //  tvas  an  hofpitaU  for  dtjlra6ied  people." 
Survay  of  London,  1598,  p.  127.     Ritson. 
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*  Clip.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 
here ! 

^  York.  Look  in  a  glafs,  and  call  thy  image  fo ; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  falfe-heart  traitor. — 

*  Call  hither  to  the  itake  my  two  brave  bears, 

*  That,  with  the  very  fhaking  of  their  chains, 
"*  They  may  aftonifh  thefe  fell  lurking  curs  ;^ 

*  Bid  Saliibury,  and  Warwick,  come  -  to  me.3 


Drums.     Enter  Warv/ick  and  Salisbury,  icitk 
Forces. 

*  Clif.  Are  thefe  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears 

to  death, 
'  And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
*  If  thou  dar'fi:  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Rich.  Oft  have  I  feen  4  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 

^  fell  lurking  curs  ;]     Mr.  Roderick  would  read  "  fell 

larking;"  Mr.  Heath  "  fell  lurching;"  but,  perhaps,  hy  fell 
lurking  is  meant  curs  who  are  at  once  a  compound  of  cruelty  aiKi 
treachery.     Steevens. 

*  Call  hither  to  thejlahe  my  two  Irave  bears, — 

Bid  Salijlury,  and  IVarwick,  come — ]    The  Nevils,  earls 
of  Warwick,  had  a  bear  and  ragged  Jiaff  for  their  cognizance. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
^  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me  I]  Here  in  the  old 
play  the  following  lines  are  found  : 

"  King.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  hira  arm  himfelf. 

"  York.  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou  haft ; 

"  Both  thou  and  they  (hall  curfe  this  fatal  hour." 

Buckingham  accordingly  enters  immediately  with  his  forces. 

Shakfpeare,  we  fee,  has  not  introduced  him  in  the  prefent  fcene, 

but  has  availed  himfelf  of  thole  lines  below.     Ma  lone. 

*  Oft  have  I  feen  2>cc.']  Bear-baiting  was  anciently  a  royal  fport. 
See  Stowe's  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Amufements  of  this 
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*  Run  back  and  bite,  becaufe  he  was  withheld ; 

*  Who,  being  fuffer'd  s  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

*  Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd : 

*  And  fach  a  piece  of  fervice  will  you  do, 

*  If  you  oppofe   yourfelves    to  match  lord  War- 

wick. 

*  Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,    foul  indigefted 

lump, 

*  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  fhape  ! 

*  York.    Nay,    we    fhall   heat   you   tlioroughly 

anon. 

*  Clif.  Take  heed,  left  by  your  heat  you  burn 

yourfelves.*^ 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 

to  bow  ? — 

*  Old  Salifbury, — fhame  to  thy  filver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-fick  fon  ! — 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruf- 

fian, 

*  And  feek  for  forrow  with  thy  fpe(5tacles  ? 

*  O,  where  is  faith  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banifh'd  from  the  frofty  head, 

*  Where  fliall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 


kind  ;  and  Langham's  Letter  concerning  that  Queens  Entertain,' 
ment  at  Kenelworth  Cajile.     Percy. 

The  one  of  them  has  adopted  his  defcrlption  from  the  other. 

Henley. 

*  leing  fuffer'd — ]    Being  fuffer'd  to  approach  to  the 

bear's  fell  paw.  Such  may  be  the  meaning.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, fure,  but  the  poet  meant,  being  in  a  ftate  oi  fufferance  or 
pain.     Malone. 

*  Take  heed,  left  by  your  heat  you  burn  yourfelves,']     So,  in 
King  Henry  Fill: 

"  Heat  not  a  furnace  for  yourfelf  fo  hot, 
*'  That  it  do  Jinge  yourfelf."     Steevenp. 
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*  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

*  And  fhame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'ft  experience  ? 

*  Or  wherefore  doit  abufe  it,  if  thou  haft  it  ? 

*  For  fhame  !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

*  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  confider'd  with  myfelf 

*  The  title  of  this  moft  renowned  duke ; 

*  And  in  my  confcience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  feat. 

*  K.  Hen,  Haft  thou  not  fworn  allegiance  unto 

me  ? 

*  Sal.  I  have. 

*  K.  Hen.  Canft  thou  difpenfe  with  heaven  for 

fuch  an  oath  ? 

*  Sal.  It  is  great  fin,  to  fwear  unto  a  fin  ;7 

*  But  greater  fin,  to  keep  a  finful  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  folemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  fpotlefs  virgin's  chaftity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  from  her  cuftom'd  right ; 

*  And  have  no  other  reafon  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  folemn  oath .? 

*  Q.  Mar.  A  fubtle  traitor  needs  no  fophifter. 


'  It  is  great  Jin,  to /wear  unto  a  Jin  ;  &c.]  We  have  the  fame 
fentiment  in  Loves  Labour  s  Loji  : 

"  It  is  religion,  to  be  thus  forfworn." 
.^^ain,  in  King  John  : 

"  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

"  But  thou  doll  fwear  only  to  be  forfworn  ; 

"  And  moll  forfworn  to  keep  what  thou  doll  fwear." 

Max,ove. 
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<  K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,   and  bid  him  arm 
himfelf. 

^  York.  Call  Buckingham,    and  all  the    friends 
thou  haft, 
*  I  am  refolv'd  for  death,  or  dignity.^ 

'  Clif.  The  firft  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 
true. 

'  War.  You  were  beft  to  go  to  bed,  and  drearn 
again, 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempeft  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  refolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  ftorm. 
Than  any  thou  canft  conjure  up  to-day  ; 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet,^ 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  houfehold  badge. ^ 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge  old  Nevil's 
creft, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  ftafi^ 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  (hows. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  fpite  of  any  ftorm,) 
Even  to  aftright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Cjjf.   And    from    thy    burgonet    I'll   rend  thy 
bear, 

'  — — for  death,  or  dignity  I]  The  folio  reads — and  dignity. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malon*. 

5  lurgonet,']  Is  a  helmet.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Martyr  d  Soldier,  1(538  : 


" now  tye 

"  Strong  charms  upon  my  fuU-pIum'd  lurgonet." 

Steevens. 

thy  houfehold   badge,']    The  folio  has   hoiifed  badge. 


owing  probably  to  the  tranfcriber's  ear  deceiving  him.     The  true 
reading  is  found  in  the  old  j)lay.     M alone. 
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And  tread  It  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 

'  Defpight  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 

*  Y.  Clif.  And  fo  to  arms,  vi6lorIous  father, 
*  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fye  !    charity,  for  fhame !    fpeak  not  in 
fpite. 
For  you  (hall  fup  with  Jefu  Chriji  to-night. 

*  Y,  Clif,   Foul  ftigmatick/   that's  more    tlian 

thou  canft  tell. 

'  Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,   you'll  furely  fup  in 
hell.  \Exeu7it  fever  ally. 


SCENE  II. 

Saint  Albans. 

Alarums:   Excurjions.     Enter  Warwick, 

JVar.  Clifford    of   Cumberland,    'tis  Warwick 
calls ! 
And  if  thou  doll  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  founds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  r  fay,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  ! 


*  Foul  ftigmatick,]  A  Jtigmatick  is  one  on  whom  nature  lias 
fet  a  mark  of  deformity,  a  ftigma,     Steevens, 

This  certainly  is  the  meaning  here,  A  Jligmatick  originally 
and  pro}:>erly  fignified  a  perfon  who  has  been  branded  with  a  hot 
iron  tar  forae  crime.     See  Bullokar's  EngViJh  Expojilor,  iQlQ. 

Majlone. 
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Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarfe  with  calling  thee  to  arms.3 

,  •        Enter  York. 

*  How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  a- foot  ? 

*  York.    The    deadly-handed  Cliiford    flew  my 
fleed  ; 

*  But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him, 
^  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows  ^ 

*  Even  of  the  bonny  bead  he  lov'd  fo  well. 5 

Enter  Clifford. 

'  War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come, 

York.  Hold,  Warwick,  feek  thee  out  fome  other 
chace. 
For  I  myfelf  ^  mufl  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'ft.— 
^  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 

^  Warwick  is  hoarfe  with  calling  thee  to  arins.']  See  Macbeth, 
Vol.  X.  p,  64,  n.  3.     Steevens. 

■*  y^nd  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  ayid  crotvs — ]  So^  in 
Hamlet: 

"  I  fhould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
"  With  this  flave's  offal."     Steevens. 
^  Even  of  the  bonny  beajl  he  lovdfo  well']  In  the  old  play  : 
"  The  bonnieft  gray,  that  e'er  was  bred  in  North." 

Malone. 

^  For  I  myfeJf  &c.]  This  paffage  will  remind  the  claffical 
reader  of  Achilles'  condua  in  the  22d  Iliad,  v.  205,  where  he 
exprelTes  his  determination  that  He6tor  ihould  fall  by  no  other 
hand  than  his  own.     Steevens. 
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It  grieves  myfoul  to  leave  thee  unaflaird. 

[^Exit  Warwick. 

'  Clif.  What  feeft  thou  in  me^  York  V  why  clolt 
thou  paufe  ? 

*  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  fhould  I  be  in  love, 

*  But  that  thou  art  fo  faft  mine  enemy. 

/  Clif.  Nor  fhould  thy  prowefs  want  praife  and 
efleenij 

*  But  that  *tis  fhovvn  ignobly,  and  in  treafon. 

'  York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  againft  thy  fword, 
'  As  I  in  juftice  and  true  right  exprefs  it  ! 

*  Clif.  My  foul  and  body  on  the  a6tion  both  ! — 

^  York.  A  dreadful  lay  !* — addrefs  thee  inftantly. 
[Theyjight,  and  Clifford ya//^. 


'  IVhatfeeJt  thou  in  me,  York  9  &c.]  Inftead  of  this  and  the 
ten  following  lines,  we  find  thefe  in  the  old  play^  and  the  varia- 
tion is  worth  noting : 

"  Yorli.  Now,  Clifford,  lince  we  are  fingled  here  alone, 
*'  Be  this  the  day  of  doom  to  one  of  us  j 
"  For  now  my  heart  hath  fworn  immortal  hate 
*'  To  thee  and  all  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

"  Clif.  And  here  I  Hand,  and  pitch  my  foot  to  thine, 
*'  Vowing  ne'er  to  ftir  till  thou  or  I  be  llain  j 
*'  For  never  (hall  my  heart  be  fafe  at  reft, 
"  Till  I  have  fpoil'd  the  hateful  houfe  of  York. 

[Alarums,  and  theyfght,  and  York  kills  Clifford. 
"  York.  Now  Lancafter,  fit  fure  j  thy  finews  fliriuk. 
**  Come,  fearful  Henry,  groveling  on  thy  face, 
**  Yield  up  thy  crown  unto  the  prince  of  York." 

lExit  York. 
Malone. 

•  A  dreadful  lay  /]  A  dreadful  wager ;  %  tremendous  ftake. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  XIII.  Cc 
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'  Clip,  La  Jin  couronne  les  oeuvres.^         [Dies,^ 
'  York,  Thus  war  hath  given   thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  {till. 
*  Peace  with  his  foul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will ! 

[Exit, 

Enter  young  Cliffoed. 

*  Y,  Cut.  Shame  and  confulion  !  all  is  on  the 
rout  ;* 

*  La  Jin  couronne  les  oeuvres.']  The  players  read  ; 

La  Jin  corrone  les  eumenes.     Steevens. 
Correded  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ma.lone. 

*  Dies.'}  Our  author,  in  making  Cliffori  fall  by  the  hand  of 
York  J,  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  hiflory  ;  a  pra6lice  not  un- 
common to  him  when  he  does  his  utmoft  to  make  his  charafters 
confiderable.  This  clrcuraftance,  however,  ferves  to  prepare  the 
reader  or  fpeftator  for  the  vengeance  afterwards  taken  by  Clif- 
ford's fon  on  York  and  Rutland. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  this 
hiftorical  play,  the  poet  has  forgot  this  occurrence,  and  there  re- 
prefents  Clifford's  death  as  it  really  happened  : 

'*  Lord  Clifford  and  lord  Stafford  all  abreaft 

"  Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front ;  and  breaking  in, 

"  Were  by  the  fwords  of  common  foldiers  flain," 

Percy. 

1?'or  this  inconfillency  the  elder  poet  mufl  anfwer ;  for  thefe 

lines  are  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  &c. 

on  which,  as  I  conceive.   The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 

was  fourided.     Malone. 

*  Shame  and  confiijion  !  all  is  on  the  rout ;  &c.]  Inftead  of 
this  long  fpeech,  we  have  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play  : 

"  Y.  Clifford.  Father  of  Cumberland  ! 
**  Where  may  I  feek  my  aged  father  forth  .' 
"  O  difmal  fight !  fee  where  he  breathlefs  lies, 
*'  All  fmear'd  and  welter'd  in  his  luke-warm  blood  ! 
"  Ah,  aged  pillar  of  all  Cumberland's  true  houfe  ! 
"  Sweet  father,  to  thy  murder'd  ghoft  I  fwear 
♦'  Immortal  hate  unto  the  houfe  of  York  j 
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*  Fear  frames  diforder,  and  diforder  wounds 

^  Where  it  fliould  guard.     O  war,  thou  fon  of  hell, 

*  Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  miniiter, 

*  Throw  in  the  frozen  bofoms  of  our  part 

*  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !? — Let  no  foldier  fly: 

*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

*  Hath  no  felf-love  ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himfelf, 

*  Hath  not  eflentially,  but  by  circumftance, 

*  The  name  of  valour, — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

\^Seei'ng  his  dead  Father, 

*  And  the  premifed  flames  '^  of  the  lafl:  day 

*  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together  ! 

*  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blaft, 

*  Particularities  and  petty  founds 

*  To  ceafe  !-^ — Waft  thou  ordain' d,  dear  father, 

*  To  lofe  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve  ^ 

"  Nor  never  fliall  I  fleep  fecure  one  night, 
"  Till  I  have  furioufly  reveng'd  thy  death, 
**  And  left  not  one  of  them  to  breathe  on  earth. 

[He  takes  him  up  on  his  hack. 
"  And  thus  as  old  Anchifes'  fon  did  bear 
"  His  aged  father  on  his  manly  back, 
"  And  fought  with  him  againji  the  hloody  Greeks, 
"  Even  fo  will  I  j — but  Hay,  here  s  one  of  them, 
*'  To  whom  my  foul  hath  Iworn  immortal  hate." 

*  Malone, 

'  VLoi  coz\%  of  vengeance  !"}  This  phrafe  is  fcriptural.  So,  in 
the  l40th  Pfalm  :  "  Let  hot  burning  coals  fall  upon  them." 

Steevbns. 

*  And  the  premifed  flames— "]  Premifed,  for  fent  before  their 
time.  The  fenfe  is,  let  the  flames  referred  for  the  laft  day  be 
jfent  now.    Warburton. 

*  To  ceafe!]  Is  to  flop,  a  verb  adive.  So,  in  Timon  of 
Athens  : 

*'  >         be  not  ceas'd 

"  With  flight  denial ."     Stbevens. 

*  ■  ■       to  achieve — ]  Is,  to  obtain.    Johnson. 

Cc2 
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*  The  filver  livery  of  advifed  age  ;? 

*  And,  in  thy  reverence,^  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 

*  To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  fight, 

*  My  heart  is  turn'd   to  flone  :9    and,    while  'tis 

mine, 

*  It  fhall  be  ftony.^     York  not  our  old  men  fpares ; 

*  No  more  will  I  their  babes  :  tears  virginal 

*  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 

*  And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.- 

*  Henceforth,  1  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity  : 

*  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  houle  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Abfyrtus  did  :^ 

"  The Jilver  livery  oyf advifed  age;']  Adv'ifed\s  tv'ife,  experienced. 

Malone. 
Advifed  is  cautious,  cojijiderate.     So  before  in  this  play  : 
"  And  bid  me  be  advifed  how  I  tread."     Steevens. 

"  And,  in  thy  reverence,]  In  that  period  of  life,  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  of  others.  Our  author  has  ufed  the  word 
in  the  fame  manner  in  As  you  like  it,  where  the  younger  brother 
fays  to  the  elder,  (fpeaking  of  their  father,)  "  thou  art  indeed 
nearer  to  his  reverence."     Malone. 

®  M'f  heart  is  turn'd  tojfonc  .]  So,  in  Othello  :  "  — my  heart 
is  turn'd  to  ftone  ;  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand."  Malone, 

'  Itjliallhejlony.']  So  again,  in  Othello: 
"  Thou  doft/fowe  my  heart." 

A.nd,  in  King  Richard  III.  we  have  "  ftone-hard  heart." 

Steevf.xs. 

'  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  andflax,']  So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
**  And  melt  in  her  own  lire."     Steevens. 

^  As  wild  Medea  &c.]  When  Medea  fled  with  Jafon  from 
Colchos,  fhe  murdered  her  brother  Abfyrtus,  and  cut  his  body 
into  feveral  pieces,  that  her  father  might  be  prevented  for  fome 
time  from  purfuing  her.     See  Ovid,  Trift.  Lib.  III.  El.  g  : 

"  divellit,  divalfaque  membra  per  agros 

*'  Djflipat,  in  mnltis  invenienda  locis  : — 
♦'  Ut  genitor  luduque  novo  tardetur,  et  artus 

'*  Dum  legit  extindos,  trifle  moretur  iter."  Malonk, 
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*  In  cruelty  will  I  feek  out  my  fame. 

*  Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  houfe  ; 

[Taking  up  the  Body^ 
'  As  did  j^neas  old  Anchifes  bear, 
',So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  fhoulders  ;■* 

*  But  then  ^neas  bare  a  living  load, 

"*  Nothing  fo  heavy  as  thefe  woes  of  mine.     \_Exit» 


Enter  Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset. 
Jighting,  and  Somerset  is  killed. 

■  RictJ.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — • 
*  For,  underneath  an  alehoufe'  paltry  fign, 
The  Caftle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerfet 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.5 — 


*  The  quarto  copy  has  thefe  lines  : 

"  Even  fo  will  I. — But  ftay,  here's  one  of  them, 
"  To  whom  my  foul  hath  fworn  immortal  hate." 

Mater  Richard,  and  then  Clifford  lays  down  his  father ^  fgkti 
with  him,  and  Richard Jlies  aiuay  again. 

"  Out,  crook- back'd  villain  !  get  thee  from  my  fight ! 

"  But  I  will  after  thee,  and  once  again 

"  (When  I  have  borne  my  father  to  his  tent) 

*'  I'll  try  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet." 

{^Exit  young  Clifford  with  his  father, 

Steevens. 

This  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  other  circumftances  which  have 

been  urged  to  flioW  that  the  quarto  play  was  the  produ6tion  of  an 

elder  writer  than  Shakfpeare.     The  former's  defcription  of  iEneas 

is  different.     See  p.  386,  n.  2.     Malone. 

*  So,  lie  thou  there  5— — 

For,  underneath  an  alehoufe"  paltry  fign, 
The  caflle  in  Saint  Allans,  Somerfet 

Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death."]  The  particle 
for  in  the  fecond  line  feems  to  be  ufed  without  any  very  apparent 
inference.     We  might  read  : 

Fall'n  underneath  an  alehoufe  paltry  Jign,  &c, 
Cc3 
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*  Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  ftill  t 

*  Priefts  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill. 


Yet  the  alteration  is  not  neeeflary ;  for  the  old  reading  is  fenfej^ 
though  obfcure.     Johnson, 

Dr.  Johnfon  juftly  obferves  that  the  particle  for  fcems  to  be 
ufed  here  without  any  apparent  inference.  The  correfponding 
paflage  in  the  old  play  induces  me  to  believe  that  a  line  has  beea 
omitted,  perhaps  of  this  import : 

"  Behold,  the  prophecy  is  ct>me  fo  pafs  ; 
"  For,  underneath — "  &c. 
We  have  had  already  two'fimilar  omiffions  in  this  play. 

Malonb. 

Thus  the  paflage  ftands  in  the  quarto  : 

"  Rich.  So  lie  thou  there,  and  tumble  In  thy  blood  t 
"  What's  here  ?  the  fign  of  the  Callle  ? 
"  Then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pafs  ; 
"  For  Somerfet  was  forewarned  of  caftles, 
*'  The  which  he  always  did  obferve ;  and  now, 
'   "  Behold,  under  a  paltry  aLe-houfe  fign, 
.  "  The  Caftle  in  faint  Albans,  Somerfet 
"  Hath  made  the  wnzard  famous  by  his  death." 
I  fuppofe,  however,  that  the  third  line  was  originally,  writ- 
ten : 

*'  Jf^ky,  then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pafs." 

Steevens^. 

The  death  of  Somerfet  here  accompliihes  that  equivocal  pre- 
diftion  given  by  Jourdain,  the  witch,  concerning  this  duke  y 
which  we  met  with  at  the  clofe  of  tlie  firft  A6t  of  this  play  : 

"  Let  him  ibun  caftles  : 

"  Safer  Ihall  he  be  upon  the  fandy  plains, 

"  Than  where  caftles,  mounted  Hand." 
i.  e.  the  reprefentatioa  of  i  cajile,  mounted  for  ajign. 

THEOBAL]^r 
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Alarums .'  Excurjions.    Enter  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret  J  and  others,  retreating, 

*Q.Mar.  Away,  my  lord  I*^   you  are  flow;  for 
fhame,  away ! 

*  K.  Hen.    Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?  good 

Margaret,  ftay. 

*  Q*  Mjr.  What  are  you  made  of  ?  you'll  not 

fight,  nor  fly ; 

*  Now  is  it  manhood,  wifdom,  and  defence,^ 

*  To  give  the  enemy  way  ;  and  to  fecure  us 

*  By  what  we  can^  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  off, 

*  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  fliould  fee  the  bottom 

*  Of  all  our  fortunes  :^  but  if  we  haply  fcape. 


•  Away,  my  lord  /]  Thus>  in  the  Old  play  i 

'*  Queeti.  Away,  my  lord,  and  fly  to  London  flialght; 
"  Make  hafte,  for  vengeance  conies  along  with  them  ; 
"  Come,  ftand  not  to  expoftulate  :  let's  go. 

"  King.  Come  then,  fair  queen,  to  London  let  us  hafte, 
"  And  fumnion  a  parliament  with  fpeed> 
*'  To  ftop  the  fury  of  thefe  dire  events." 

[Ereunt  King  and  Queen^ 

Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  King  and  Queen,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing ftage-dire6tion  : 

*'  Alarums  again,  and  then  enter  three  or  four  bearing  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  wounded  to  his  tent.  Alarums Jtill,  and 
then  enter  the  king  and  queen."  See  p.  210,  n.  Q,  and  p.  220, 
n.  6.     MalonE. 

'  Now  is  it  manhood,  wifdom,  fe'c]  This  paflage  will  ferve 
to  countenance  an  emendation  propofed  in  Macbeth,  See  Vol.  X. 
p.  232,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

'  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  thenJJiould  fee  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes :]  Of  this  expreliion,  which  is  undoubt* 

Cc4 
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*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  negle6l,) 

*  We  lliall  to-London  get ;  where  you  are  lov'd ; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 

*  May  readily  be  ftopp'd. 


Enter  i/oung  Cliff onn, 

*  T.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mif- 
chief  fet, 

*  I  would  fpeak  blafphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 

*  But  fly  vou  mull ;  uncurable  difcomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  prefent  parts.9 

cdly  Shakrpeare's,  he  appears  to  have  been  fond.     So,  in  King 
Henry  IF.  P.  I  : 

"  for  tlierein  (hould  we  read 

*'  The  very  I'ottom  and  the  foul  of  hope, 

"  The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 

"    Of  all  ourfortufics." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Which  /e«  into  the  lottom  of  my  grief." 
Again,  In  Meafure  for  Menfure  : 

"  To  look  into  the  lottom  of  my  place."     Malone. 

'  all  our  prefent  parts.]  Should  we  not  read  ? — party. 

Tyrwhitt. 

The  text  is  undoubtedly  right.     So,  before  '. 

"  Throw  in  the  frozen  bofoms  of  our  part 
"  Hot  coals  of  vengeance." 

I  have  met  with  part  for  party  in  other  books  of  that  time. 

So,  in  the  Proclamation  for  the  apprehenlion  of  John  Cade, 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  646,  edit.  l605  :  "  — the  which  John  Cade 
alfo,  after  this,  was  fworne  to  the  French  parts,  and  dwelled 
with  them,"  Sec. 

Again,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  101  :  "  — in 
conclufion  King  Edward  fo  corageoully  comforted  his  men,  re- 
frefhing  the  weary,  and  helping  the  wounded,  that  the  oihev part 
[i.  e.  the  adverfe  army]  was  dilcomforted  and  overcome."  Again, 
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*  Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 

*  To  fee  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give  : 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away !  [^Exeunt, 


in  the  fame  Chronicle,  Edward  IV.  fol.  xxil :  "  — tabee  pro- 
vided a  kynge,  for  to  extinguifh  both  the  faccions  and  partes 
fi,  e.  parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  and  of  Kyng  Edward  the 
fourth." 

Again,  in  Coriolaniis : 

"  if  I  cannot  perfuade  thee, 

"  Rather  to  Ihow  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
*'  Than  feek  the  end  of  one," — 
In  Plutarch  the  correfponding  palfage  runs  tlius  :  "  For  if  I 
cannot  perfuade  thee  rather  to  do  good  unto  both  parties,''  &c. 

Malone. 

A  hundred  inftances  might  be  brought  in  proof  that  part  and 
party  were  fynonymoufly  ufed.  But  that  is  not  the  prefent 
<lueftion.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  ear  (like  every  other  accuftomed  to 
harmony  of  verfification)  mufl  naturally  have  been  fhocked  by 
the  leonine  gingle  of  hearts  ^nd  parts,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
one  of  the  paflages  produced  by  Mr,  Malone  in  defence  of  the 
prefent  reading.    Steevf.xs. 
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SCENE  III. 

Fields  near  Saint  Albans. 

jilarum:  Retreat.  Floiirijk;  then  enter  YoRK, 
RicHAUD  Plantagenet,  Warwick,  andSoU 
diers,  ivith  Drum  and  Colours. 

'  York.  Of  Salifbury,^  who  can  report  of  him ; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

*  Aged  contuiions  and  all  brufh  of  time  ;* 

*  And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,3 


'  Of  Salijlury,  &c.]  The  correfponding  fpeeches  to  this  and 
the  following,  are  thefe,  in  the  original  play  : 

"  York.  How  now,  boys!  fortunate  this  fight  hath  been^ 
"I  hope  to  us  and  ours,  for  England's  good, 
"  And  our  great  honour,  that  fo  long  Ave  loft, 
"  Whilft  faint-heart  Henry  did  ufurp  our  rights. 
"  But  did  you  fee  old  Salifbury,  fince  we 
"  With  bloody  minds  did  buckle  with  the  foe  ? 
"  I  would  not  for  the  lofs  of  this  right  hand 
"  That  aught  but  well  betide  that  good  old  man. 

"  Rich.  My  lord,  I  faw  him  in  the  thickeft  throng, 
"  Charging  his  launce  with  his  old  weary  arras ; 
"  And  thrice  I  faw  him  beaten  from  his  horfe, 
"  And  thrice  this  hand  did  fet  him  up  again  ; 
"  And  ftill  he  fought  with  courage  'gainft  his  foes  ; 
"  The  boldeft-fpirited  man  that  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld." 

Malone. 
*  brafli  of  time;']  Read  bruife  of  time.     Warburtok. 

The  IruJJi  of  time,  is  the  gradual  detrition  of  time.     The  old 
reading  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  true  one.     So,  in  Timon  : 

"  -one  winter's  IrufJi — ."     Steevens. 

3  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth y]  The  hrow  of  youlk  is 

an  expreffion  not  very  eafily  explained,  I  read  the  Mow  of  youth  i 
the  bloflbm,  the  fpring.    Johnson. 
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*  Repairs  him  with  occafion  ?  this  happy  day 

*  I?  not  itfelf,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 

*  If  Salifbury  be  loll. 

*  Rich.  My  noble  father, 

'  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horfe, 

*  Three  times  beftrid  him,4  thrice  I  led  him  off^ 

*  Perfuaded  him  from  any  further  a6t : 

*  But  ftill,  where  danger  was,  ftill  there  I  met  him ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  houfe, 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

'  Sal.  Now,  by  my  fword,  well  haft  thou  fought 
to-day  ;5 

The  brow  of  i/outh  is  the  height  of  youth,  as  the  brow  o£  a 
hill  is  its  fummit.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  ' —  the  head  and  Jront  of  ray  offending." 

Again,  in  King  John  : 

i<  "Why  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night." 

Steevens. 

*  Three  times  lejirid  him,']  That  is.  Three  times  I  faw  him 
fallen,  and,  ftriding  over  him,  defended  him  till  he  recovered. 

Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  405,  n.  9.  Of  this  a6l  of  friendfhip,  which 
Shakfpeare  has  frequently  noticed  in  other  places,  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  old  play,  as  the  reader  may  find  on  the  oppofite  page  j 
and  its  introdu6tion  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  minute  circum- 
ftances,  which  when  united  form  almoft  a  decifive  proof  that  the 
piece  before  us  was  conftruded  on  foundations  laid  by  a  preceding 
writer.     Malone. 

5  Well  haji  thou  fought -Sac.']  The  variation  between  this 
fpeech  and  that  in  the  original  play  deferves  to  be  noticed  : 

"  Sal.  Well  haft  thou  fought  this  day,   thou  valiant 
duke ; 
'^  And  thou  brave  bud  of  York's  increafmg  houfe. 
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*  By  the  mafs,  To  did  we  all. — I  thank  you^  Rich- 

ard ; 

*  God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 

'  And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  to-day 

*  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 

*  Well,  lords,    we  have  not   got    that  which  we 

have  :^ 

*  'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  oppolites  of  fuch  repairing  nature.^ 

'  York.  I  know,  our  fafety  is  to  follow  them ; 
'  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
'  To  call  a  prefent  court  of  parliament.^ 


'^  The  fmall  remainder  of  my  weary  life, 

'*  I  hold  for  thee,  for  with  thy  warlike  arm 

"  Three  times  this  day  thou  haft  preferv'd  my  life." 

Malon£. 

"  If'ell,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  tvhich  we  have  {]  i.  e.  we 
have  not  fecured,  we  are  not  fure  of  retaining,  that  which  we 
have  acquired.  In  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  a  poem  very 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  prefent  piece,  we  meet  with  a 
limilar  expreflion  : 

"  That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  poflefs." 

Maloke. 

'  Being  oppofites  of  fuck  repairing  nature.']  Being  enemies 
that  are  likely  fo  foon  to  rally  and  recover  themfelves  from  this 
defeat.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  331,  n.  7. 

To  repair,  in  our  author's  language,  is,  to  renovate  So,  m 
Cymleline  : 

"  O,  difloyal  thing  ! 
"  That  (hould'ft  repair  my  youth — .'° 
Again,  in  AlTs  well  that  ends  well . 

"  . It  much  repairs  me, 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father.'^     Malone, 

^  To  call  a  prefent  court  of  parliament.']  The  King  and  Queen 
left  the  ftage  only  juft  as  York  entered,  and  have  not  faid  a  word 
about  calling  a  parliament.  Where  then  could  York  hear  this  ? 
— ^The  faft  is,  as  we  have  feen,  that  in  the  old  play  the  King 
does  fay,  "  he  will  call  a  parliament,"  but  our  author  has  omitted 
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'  I^t  us  purfue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth : — 
*  What  fays  lord  Warwick  ?  fhall  we  after  them  ? 

JVar.  After  them  !    nay,    before   them,    if  we 
can. 
Now  by  my  faitli,^  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day  : 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — ■ 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ; — and  to  London  all : 
And  more  fuch  days  as  thefe  to  us  befall  ! 

\_Ecceunt. 


the  lines.  He  has,  therefore,  here,  as  in  fome  other  places, 
fcillen  into  an  impropriety,  by  fometimes  following  and  at  others 
deferting  his  original.     Malone. 

'  Now  by  viy  faith,]  The  firft  folio  reads — Now  by  my  hand. 
This  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  many  alterations  made  by  the 
•editors  of  that  copy,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Stat.  3  Jac.  I. 
c.  21 .  See  p.  366,  n.  Q.  The  true  reading  I  have  reftored  from 
the  old  play.     Malone. 
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